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SUMMARY 


The  main  purpose  of   the   study  was   to   determine  whether  a  parent  education 
program  oould  increase   the   independence   of  young  visually  handioapped 
children  through  effecting  changes   in  mothers'    attitudes   and  practices. 
Thirty-one  preschool  visually  handicapped  children  and   their  mothers  were 
the  subjects.     An  interview,    observation  of  mother  and  child  and   of  ohild 
alone    in  play,   questionnaires   on  the  mother's   practices   and   attitudes   and 
on  the   ahild's   self-help  behavior,    and   the  Maxfield-Fjeld  adaptation  of  the 
Vineland  Social  Maturity  Scale  were  used   in  pre  and  post  assessment*      From 
this   population  a  matched  experimental  and   control   group  each  composed  of 
six   totally  blind  and  five   partially  sighted  children  and   their  mothers  were 
selected. 

The  parent  education  program   combined  an  educational,    information-giving 
group  discussion  type  of  program  with  an  individualized  case  work  approach* 
It  consisted  of  eight  group  discussions   and   eight  home  visits. 

Results    indicated  that  the  experimental  mothers   became  more  planful,   active 
and   positive   in  their   practices    than  the   controls.      They  increased  their  know- 
ledge  of  visually  handicapped  ohildren  more   than  the  controls.      The  ex- 
perimental  mothers   of   totally  blind  children  changed  more   than  the    mothers 
of   the  partially  sighted. 

The   experimental  children  increased  more   than  their   controls    in  self-help, 
maturity  of  play,   and   general   social  maturity* 

Initial  differences  were   found  between  all   the   totally  blind  and  all  the 
partially  sighted  indicating   that  the   partially  sighted  were  more  mature 
and   outgoing   in  their  play  and   less  subject  to  nervous   mannerisms.      From 
pre  to  post  assessment  all   the    partially  sighted  gained  more   than  the 
totally  bl  ind  in  self  help  and   general   social  maturity. 

Initial  differences  were   found   indicating   that  all  mothers   of   totally 
blind  children  were  more   concerned  with   their   children's   exploration  and 
understanding  of  the  environment  than  were  mothers   of  the  partially  sighted. 
They  had   better   practices    in  toileting  but  poorer   ones    in  eating  and  dis- 
cipline,     They  also   gave    less   positive   evaluation   to  their   children.      The 
two  groups   of  mothers   also  showed  differences    in  amount  and   direction  of 
change  from  pre   to  post  assessment. 

Mothers'    praotices  relative   to   evaluation  and   stimulation  of  the   child 
were  found  to  be  related   to  the  child's   behavior   in  play*      In  general, 
positive  evaluation  was  found  to   be   positively  related  to    positive   child 
behaviors   and  negatively  related  to  negative   child   behaviors.      In  general, 
high  stimulation  of  the  child  was   related  to  signs   of  tension  and  anxiety 
and  low  stimulation  to   passivity  in  play  alone. 

In  the  child,    simpler   forms   of  play   (oral  and  manual  exploration)  were 
found   to  be  negatively  related  to  constructive  play*     Nervous  mannerisms 
were  related  to  oral  exploration  and  both  were   associated  with  behaviors 
expressive   of  negative   emotionality,    and  were   negatively  related  to   in- 
activity. 


All   older   children  (as   a  group)  were    found  to  be  more   constructive, 
mature  and   interested   in  the   play  situation  than  all  younger  children 
(as   a   group).      The   older   totally  blind  children  were  found  to  be  more 
outgoing  than   the  younger*     This   was   not  true   of  the  partially  sighted, 

Conclusions  : 


1»     The   parent  education  program  effected  changes 
in  the   practices   of  the  experimental  mothers    in 
a   positive   direction* 

2,      Greater  changes  were   effected   in  the  mothers   of  the 
totally  blind  than   in  the  mothers   of  the   partially 
sighted  as   a  result  of  the   program, 

3o      Children  whose  mothers   participated  in  the    program 
showed  greater    increases    than  their   controls    in 
maturity  and   independence   in  play  and  self-help, 

4,  Totally  blind  children  differed  from  partially 
sighted  children  in  their   play,    outgoingness, 
rate  of  development  and  nervous   behavior, 

5,  Mothers    of   totally  blind  children  differed  sig- 
nificantly in  many  of  their   practices  from  the 
mothers   of  partially  sighted  children* 

6,  Specific  mother  behaviors  were  related   to  specific 
child   behaviors , 

7e     Maturity  in  the  play  situation  was    found  to   be 
positively  related  to  age   and  degree  of  vision. 
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CHAPTER  I.   INTRO  DUO  TI  OH 

The  main  areas  of  restricted  functioning  due  to  absence  of  useable 
vision  are  commonly  considered  to  be  in  the  range  and  variety  of  con- 
cepts and  in  the  ability  to  locomote  and  to  control  the  environment  (21). 
Despite  these  limitations,  however,  the  blind  person,  if  he  is  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  sighted  world,  must  achieve  a  certain  degree  of  indepen- 
dence.  This  poses  a  major  question  for  those  who  work  with  the  blind: 
How  can  greater  independence  in  the  adult  be  fostered?  The  study  des- 
cribed here  was  designed  to  seek  information  relative  to  this  question. 

The  following  assumptions  played  an  important  part  in  determining  the 
focus  of  investigation  for  the  studyj 

1.  The  adequacy  of  the  adult  is  relative  to  his  adequacy  as  a 
child. 

2.  The  home  is  the  earliest  and  most  basic  place  for  the  child 
to  develop  his  skills  and  self  concepts,   A  supportive  home  environment, 
fostering  the  development  of  skills,  abilities  and  adequate  self  concepts 
should  produce  a  more  independent  child. 

3.  Provided  a  ohild  has  normal  intelligence,  the  parent  -child 
relationship  is  the  major  determinant  in  the  development  of  independence 
and  adequate  self  concepts  in  the  child.  In  our  culture  it  is  the  mo- 
ther's task  to  interpret  and  make  the  environment  meaningful  and  to  help 
the  child  develop  the  skills  necessary  to  acquire  some  control  over  the 
environment.  Through  this  concentrated  relationship  with  the  mother  the 
ohild  formulates  his  self  concepts. 

The  assumptions  outlined  above  are  also  appropriate  for  blind  child- 
ren and  prompted  the  investigators  to  focus  on  the  mothers  of  blind 
children,  on  their  attitudes  and  practices  and  on  the  play  and  self-help 
behavior  of  their  children.  A  major  interest  in  the  experiment  was  to 
attempt  to  modify  maternal  attitudes  and  practices  through  an  education- 
al program  and  to  find  out  whether  such  changes  produced  in  the  mothers 
resulted  in  changes  in  the  independent  behavior  of  the  children.   Through 
the  information  obtained  about  mothers  and  children  in  this  part  of  the 
study  it  was  anticipated  that  some  meaningful  relationships  would  be 
found  between  the  mother's  attitudes  and  practices  in  the  basic  areas  of 
ohild  training  and  the  development  of  skills  and  abilities  in  the  child. 


(HAPTSR  II.  HISTORY 

Theoretical  Discussions  with  Implications  for  This  Research : 

The  objective  effects  of  blindness  on  the  child.   Lowenfeld  (21)  summar- 
ized the  objective  effects  of  blindness  as  restrictions:   in  the  range 
and  variety  of  experiences,  in  the  ability  to  locomote,  and  in  control 
of  the  environment.   Cutsforth  (  6 )  pointed  out  the  limited  nature  of 
the  blind  child's  environment  and  the  fact  that  his  own  body  constitutes 
the  greatest  part  of  his  environment  becoming  the  source  and  object  of 
stimulation.   Fjeld  and  Maxfield  (11)  and  CUtsforth  (  6  )  stressed  the 
conceptual  differences  in  the  mental  organization  of  the  blind  child. 
Lowenfeld  (21)  suggested  that  loss  of  vision  before  the  age  of  five  meant 
the  loss  of  visual  imagery. 

Counteracting  the  objective  effects  off  blindness.   Pour  measures  were 
most  commonly  suggested  for 'counteracting  the  effects  of  blindness. 
Lende  (19),  Lowenfeld  (21),  and  Outsforth  (6)  all  cited  the  oarly  devel- 
opment of  verbal  unreality  and  the  importance  of  making  the  environment 
meaningful  by  giving  the  child  concrete  tactual  and  auditory  experiences* 
Van  don  Brook  (36),  Reynolds  (29),  Lowenfeld  (21),  Londo  (19),  tt«ake  (9), 
Totman  (35)  and  Moor  (26)  all  stressed  the  importance  of  keeping  the 
blind  child  active,  outgoing,  and  interested  in  exploration  and  investi- 
gation.  Stern  and  Gastendyck  (33)  end  Lowenfeld  (21)  cited  the  importance 
of  developing  skill  in  locomotion  by  helping  the  blind  person  learn  to 
recognize  his  surroundings  and  their  temporal  and  spatial  relations  to 
himself.   Stern  and  Oastendyck  (33),  Erake  (  9  ),  and  Lowenfeld  (20) 
stress  the  importance  of  developing  habits  of  self-help  and  self-reliance. 

Exp erimental  and  Case  Studies  with  Implications  for  This  Research: 

The  relationship  between  parental  attitudes  and  practices  and  child  be- 
havior»   Several  studies  with"' sighted  children  have  shown  the  relation- 
ship between  parental  practices  and  child  behavior.   One  of  the  most  per- 
tinent to  this  study  was  that  of  Baldwin,  Kalhorn  and  Breeso  (1  )  who 
used  the  Pels  Scales  to  rate  parent  behavior.   They  found  a  relationship  ' 
between  democratic  parent  behavior  and  originality,  planfulness,  patienco, 
curiosity  and  fancifulness,  mild  placidity,  lack  of  gregariousness  in  the 
pro- school  yearq,  and  sociability  in  the  school  years  in  the  children. 
Parents  rated  as  indulgent  or  actively  rejectant  tended  to  have  children 
who  were  low  on  originality,  tenacity,  curiosity,  fancifulness.  Active 
parental  rejection  was  also  related  to  low  emotional  control,  low  cheer- 
fulness and  high  emotionality  in  the  children.   Children  whose  parents 
were  rejectant  tended  to  rebel  at  school  restrictions. 

Sommers  (  32),  who  studied  blind  adolescents,  classified  parental 
attitudes  into  five  categories,  named  differently  ffom  those  of  Baldwin 
but  on  the  same  continuum.   She  concluded  that  a  definite  relationship 
existed  between  the  child's  behavior  and  adjustment  and  the  parental 
attitudes  and  environment  in  that  a  lack  of  satisfactory  parental  love 
seemed  to  be  more  injurious  to  the  personality  of  the  blind  child  than 
the  lack  of  sight. 


Several   studies  indicated  that  the  practices  of  the  parent  or  teacher 
were  related  to  different  aspects  of   independence  in  the   child.      Four  of 
these   seemed  to  be  in   substantial   agreement  relating  the  active  guidance 
and  training     of  the  parent  or  teacher  to  the  independence  and  competence 
of  the   child,      Thompson  (34)   gave  two   groups  of  preschool   children,    equi- 
valent on  certain  objective  measures,    different  types  of  teacher  guidance 
for  a  period  of  eight  months.      Upon  re-tost  the  children  receiving  active 
teacher  guidance   significantly  excelled  the  group  given  little  teacher 
guidance  with  respect  to   oonstructiveness  when  faced  with  failure,    as- 
cendant behavior,    social   participation,  and  leadership. 

With  34  preschool  children  and  their  mothers,  Heathers  (12.)   found 
that  mothers  rated  high  on  accelerational   practices   (teaching  of  skills, 
fostering  of   curiosity)   tended  to  have  children  low  on  measures  of  emo- 
tional dependence  and  high  on  measures  of  independence  in  a  nursery 
school  and  experimental   setting*     High  acceleration  was  also  associated 
with   less  anxiety  and  less  finger  sucking. 

Using  21  pre-school  children  LaFore  (17)    found  that  frequent  en- 
couragement in  academic   learning  by  the  parents  was   associated  with 
higher  ratings  for  the  children  on  general  ability  including  language, 
motor,    social,    intellectual,  and  general   competence. 

Keister   (15)  tested  two  groups  of  children  on  a  puzzle  box,    ob- 
tained independence  and  dependency  measures,    and  trained  one  group  over 
o  period  of  six  weeks  to  solve  puzzles.      She  used  encouragement  and 
praise  but  no   actual  help  as  part  of  the  training.      She  then  retested 
trained  and  untrained  groups.      The  trained  group  showed  a  drop  in  de- 
pendent and   increase  in  independent  responses.      Pre  and  post  tests  and 
training  were  carried  out  by  the  same    experimenter.      The  trained  group 
learned  to  use  more  independent  and  fewer   dependent  responses  in  rela- 
tion to  the  experimenter  than  the  untrained  group. 

The  study  by  Heathers   (12)  cited   above  indicated  that  mothers* ratings 
on  babying,    protectiveness,  and  solioitousness   (a   cluster  labelled  Indul- 
gence on  the   Pels  Soales)    seemed  to  have  little  or  no   effect  on  most  of 
the  measures  of  independence  used.     However,    high  ratings  on  the  cluster 
were  definitely  associated  with  two  forms  of  dependence-   seeking  affec- 
tion from  the  teacher  and  imitating  other   children. 

Two   sots  of  results  in  substantial  agreement  concerning  restrictive- 
ness  and  independence  include  Heathers  *   (12)   and  Carl's  (5).     Heathers 
(12)    found  that  high  ratings  on  restrictiveness   (number  and   severity  of 
rules  and   coeroiveness  of    sugge^ion)  were  associated  with  high  emotion- 
al  dependence  and   low  independence.      Carl   (5  )    studied  frustration  and 
nurturance  in  mothers  and  dependent  behavior   in  children.      Frustration 
was  defined  as   interference  with  the   child's  goals,   restrictiveness,   lack 
of  response  to  the  child T3  needs.      Nurturance  was   defined  as   satisfac- 
tion of  attention  and  dependency  needs.      Carl   (5  )   used  29  five  and   six 
year  olds  and  found  trends  to   indicate  that  median  dependency  scores 
tended  to  decrease  in  order   for  those  gfoups  of  children  whose  mothers 
were  rated  as:     high  on  frustration,   high  on  nurturanoe; '.  high  on  fni3» 
tration,    low  on  nurturanoe;    low  on  frustration,   high  on  nurturance;   low 
on  frustration,   low  on  nurturanoe. 


\Eel  'an  experimental   situation  similar  in   structure  to  the  one  des- 
cribed in.  this  report,   Merrill   (25)  used  34  children  and  their  mothers 
and  found  positive  correlations  between  measures  of  non-acceptance  or 
restrictiveness  (directing,    interfering,    criticism)   in  the  mother  and 
no n- cooperation  and  indications  of  anxiety  in  the  child.      She  found  nega- 
tive correlations  between  non-restrictive   suggestions  by  the  mother  and 
uncooperative  behavior  and  indications  of  anxiety  in  the  child. 

Modification  of  parental   attitudes  and  practises  through  parent  education. 
Very  little  experimental  work  concerning  changes   in  parental   attitudes 
and  behavior  with  concomitant  changes  in  child  behavior  has  been  reported, 
Several   studies,   however,    indicate  that  parental  attitudes  can  be  modified, 
Davis   (7  )  used  a  modification  of  the  Wickman  technique  for  measuring 
attitudes  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  attending  child   study  groups  upon 
parental   attitudes  toward   children's  behavior.      Parents  completed  the 
scale  at  the  beginning  and   end  of  a   series  of  meetings.     Results   showed 
that   a  change  in  attitude  in  the  direction  of  expert  opinion  was  effected, 
Hedrick  (13)   measured  parental  attitudes  before  and  after  a  program  of  six 
meetings  where  the  content  of  the  teaching  was  restricted  to  the  ohild's 
self-reliance  in  eating,    sleeping,    toileting  and  use  of   clothing.      She 
found  that  there  was  a   significant   change  in  attitudes  toward  self-reli- 
ance.     In  addition,   there  was  a  significant   change  in  attitudes  toward   - 
other  aspects  of  the   child's  activities  not  included  in  the   course. 

Jack  (14)  used  an  interview  survey  form  concerning  mothers1  practices 
in  the  major  areas  of  ohild  training  on  28  mothers  just  before  and  right 
after  a  parent  education  course.      She  reports  that  differences  between 
first  and  final    scores  on  the  schedule  xvere  not  significant  but  that  mo- 
thers whose  practices  were  initially  most  inefficient  made  the  most  gains. 
Items   concerning  play  and  discipline  showed  the  greatest  improvement  for 
the  total  group. 

Rickman  (30)  and  Bull   (4  )  discuss  educational  programs  for  the 
mothers  of  preschool  blind  children.      The  material  is  descriptive  and 
no  information  about   changes  in  the  mothers'  attitudes  or  practices  is 
given.      Subjective  reactions   to  the  programs   on  the  part  of  the  writers 
seem  to   indicate  that  the  results  were  constructive. 


Measurement  of     social  maturity  in  the  preschool  blind  child,     McKay 
(24)  used  repetitions  of  Doll's  Vine'land  Social  Maturity  Scale  at  three 
month  intervals  on  institutionalized  preschool  blind  children.      An  anal- 
ysis of  three   cases  and  progress  made  on  the  scale  within  a  year  was  pre- 
sented.     McKay  concluded  that  the   scale  was  useful   for   getting  concrete 
evidence  of  development   and  for  use  as   a  normative  guide.      She  felt  that 
the  test  could  be  used  more   successfully  than  a  mental   test  to    show  the 
results  of  training, 

Maxfield   (22)   used  the   first   77  items  of  Doll's  Vineland  Social 
Maturity  Scale  on  partially   seeing  and  totally  blind   preschool    children. 


Her  results  indicated  that  the  handicapped  group  differed  from  seeing 
groups   in  lower   S.Q.      and  greater  variability.      They  tended  to    succeed 
more  on  items  requiring   less   initiative,    activity  and   aggressiveness, 
and  tended  to  have  more  difficulty  with  items  requiring  delicate  mani- 
pulation,  use  of   external  objects  in  relation  to  themselves  or  others, 
and   in  the  use  of  language. 

She  matched  a  group  of  28  blind  and  28  partially  seeing  for  age  and 
intelligence  and  found  the  mean  S.Q,    for  the  partially  seeing  higher 
(although  not  reliably  so).      Differences  between  blind  and  partially 
seeing  generally  followed  the  pattern  of  differences  between  all  the 
visually  handicapped  group  and  the  normally  seeing. 

As  a  result  of  this   study,    Maxfield  made  a  tentative  revision  of 
the  Vineland  Social  Maturity  Scale  to  be  used  with  visually  handioapped 
children.      The  revision  contained  20   intact,    31  revised,  and  36  new  items. 
She  calculated  tentative  age  norms  on  32  of  the  items  based  on  the  record! 
of  92  blind  and  partially  seeing   subjects.      She  checked  the  validity  of 
the   scale  against  17  case  histories  and  behavior  records.      She  concluded 
that  the   scale  would  be  useful  with  the  visually  handicapped. 

Maxfield  (22)  made  observations  on  7  institutionalized  blind  child- 
ren during  free  play  and  found  that  a  large  number  of  their  responses 
oorieerned  things  rather  than  actions.      They  seemed  to  be  less  commanding 
and  to  ask  more  questions  than   sighted  children  their   age.      She  noted  an 
abundance  of   speech  and  emotionally  toned  language. 


CHAPTER  III.      PURPOSE 

The  major  purposes  of  the    study  as  originally  designed  were  to  de- 
termine 1)   which  of  two  educational   programs  would  be  more  effective  in 
producing  change  in  maternal   attitudes  and   practioes,    a  program  which 
provided   individual  visits  to  the  mother  or   a  program  which  consisted  of 
group  discussion  meetings,    2)    if  improved  maternal   practices  and  in- 
creased maternal  understanding  would  result  in  significant  modification 
of  children's  behavior.      Because  the  number  of  subjects  available  for 
study  was  smaller  than  had  been  anticipated  the  original  design  was 
modified  and  the  general  purposes  were  stated  as  follows: 

1,  Can  the  attitudes  and  practices  of  mothers   of  blind  pre- 
school children  be  modified  through  a   parent  education  program  which 
includes  individual   case  work  visits  and  group  discussion  meetings? 

2.  T/?hat  changes  in  the  child's  independent  behavior  result 
from  the  mother's  participation  in  such  a  program? 

Specifically,  the  purposes  of  the  study  were  to  determine  the 
following j 

1.  "What  are  the  practioes  of  the  mothers,  particularly  in  the 
areas  of  eating,  dressing,  toileting,  washing,  locomotion,  and  play  but 
also  in  the  areas  of  discipline,  enrichment  of  the  child's  environment, 
and   safety, 

2.  What  are  the  mother's   attitudes  toward  the  child's  handicap? 

3.  "What  is  the  behavior  of  the  ohild  in  the  areas  of  eating, 
dressing,    toileting,   washing,    locomotion,   and  play? 

4»  What  changes  occur  in  the  mother's  practices  in  these  areas 
following  participation  in  a  parent   education  program? 

5.  "What  changes  take  place  in  the  child's    self-help  and  play 
behavior  following  the  mother's  participation  in   such  a  program? 

By  investigation  of  the  above  questions  it  was  hoped  that  some 
information  would  be  obtained  on  the  following  questions: 

1.  Do  any  meaningful  relationships   exist  between  specific  mo- 
ther behaviors  and    specific  child  behaviors   in  the  play  and   self-help 
areas? 

2.  lb  differences  exist  between  the  practices  of  mothers  of 
totally  blind  children  and  mothers   of   children  who   have  partial   sight? 
Tfllhat  is  the  nature  and  direction  of  these  differences? 

3.  "What  differences  are  there  between  the  behavior  of  totally 
blind  children  and  children  with  partial   sight? 


CHAPTER  IV.  METHODS 

To  accomplish  the  main  purposes  of  the  study  the  design  was  t#  take 
initial  assessment  or  pre  measures,  on  a  group  of  preschool  blind  children 
and  their  mothers.   From  this  population  experimental  and  control  groups 
were  to  be  selected.   The  experimental  group  was  to  participate  in  a  par- 
ent education  program.   Fallowing  the  parent  program,  final  assessment  or 
post  measures  were  to  be  taken  on  all  mothers  and  their  children. 

Several  measures  were  used  in  an  attempt  to  assess  the  practices 
and  attitudes  of  the  mother  and  the  independence  of  the  child.   Each 
measure  was  used  in  assessment  and  in  reassessment  on  all  subjects.   De- 
tailed descriptions  of  the  purposes,  development,  methods  of  collecting 
data  and  scoring  of  the  measures  are  included  in  this  section,  following 
the  description  of  the  subjects. 

The  Mothers 


Information  wanted 

1.   Attitudes  and  practices  in 

the  basic  areas  of  child 
training. 

Zf   Practices  of  the  mother  in 
play  with  the  child, 


(©sure  used 


Interview. 


Experimental  play  sessions* 


3,   Practices  regarding  the  child's  Questionnaires   Activities  I-part  I 

acquaintance  with  the  environ-  and  seleoted  items  in  part  11$   2, 

ment  and  provisions  in  the  home  3,   16,   17,   18,   19,    23,   24,   25,    26, 
to  encourage  self-help. 


4.   Attitudes  toward  the  child's 
performance  in  the  future. 


Questionnaires  Activities  II. 
The   Children 


1.  Independence  in  play 

2,  Independence  in  Eating, 
Blessing  and  Play. 


3.  Independence  in  Washing, 
Dressing,    Toileting. 

4.  General  Independence  and  So- 
cial  Maturity, 


Experimental  play  sessions. 

Questionnaires   Activities  I,   part 
2   selected  items?    4,    6,    10A   12,    13, 
14,    20,   22. 

Self-Help  Questionnaire. 


Maxfield^Pjeld  Revision  of  the  Vine- 
land  Social  Maturity  Scale  for  Vis- 
ually Handicapped   Children, 


Subjects: 

Subjects  in  the  study  were  31  mothers  and  their  children  who  were 
between  the  ages  of  18  months  and   six  years  at  the  beginning  of  the 
study  and  whose  degree  of  visual   loss  classified  them  as  legally  blind.  1 
The  upper  age  limit  was  established  on  the  basis  that  the  children   should 
not  be  spending  a  full  day  at  school  away  from  their  mothers  during  the 
oourse  of  the  experiment;   the  lower  limit  was  determined  by  consideration 
of  the   specific  purposes  of  the  study  and  of  the  measures  to  be  used  in 
studying  the  child,      the  children  were  all  residents  of  the   Twin  Cities 
metropolitan  area  and  were  all  living  with  their  natural  parents.     Their 
names  were  obtained  from  the  files  of  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  from  the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind,  and  from  exhaustive 
case  finding     efforts  with  looal  opthalmologists  and  hospitals. 

Securing  Cooperation  of  the  Mothers  for  Initial  Assessment.      The  inves- 
tigators* first   contaot  with  the  mothers  was  either  through  an  introduc- 
tory letter  from  one  of  the  cooperating  agencies  or  by  a  telephone  call 
by  the  interviewer  in  which  she  asked  for  an  appointment  with  the  mother 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  and   securing  her  cooperation  in  a  study 
which  the  Department  of  Publio  Welfare  was  doing  on  visually  handicapped 
children.     Upon  visiting  the  mother  the  interviewer  indicated  that  the 
study  was  financed  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service.      Its  pur- 
pose was  to  increase  existing  information  about  visually  handicapped 
children  and  their  needs  and  to   obtain  information  about  the  needs  and 
problems  of  their  parents.     Mothers  were  told  that  their  cooperation 
would  help  the  State  to  provide  more  effective  service  to  mothers  of  vis- 
ually handicapped  children. 

Specifically  the   study  was  described  as  an  attempt  to  get  informa- 
tion about  the  habits  of  blind  preschool  children  especially  in  the  areas 
of  eating,   dressing,  toileting,   and  play,    as  an  attempt  to  find  out  what 
problems  mothers  have  with  their  children  in  these  areas.      The  mothers 
were  asked  to  cooperate  in  the  study  on  three  different  days:      first  day- 
for  an  interview  about  the  child,   the  mother's  problems  with  his  behavior, 
and  how  she  handles  these;    second  day-for  a  play  session  with  the  child 
to   see  how  he  plays  with  toys  and  for   further  discussion  with  the  mother 
about  his  habits;   third  day-for  another  play  session  with  the  child  and 
for   completion  of  information  about  his  general  behavior. 


^Ophthalmological  reports  were  obtained  on  all  the  children.      Since 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  amount  of  vision  in  a  young  child  the 
best  judgment  that  oould  be  made  by  the  ophthalmologists  in  the  case  of 
most  of  the  partially  sighted  children  was  that  the  degree  of  visual  loss 
wss   severe  and  that  the  child  probably  fell  within  the  limits  of  legal 
blindness.     Legal  blindness  is  defined  ass   central  visual  acuity  in  the 
better   eye  is  20/200  or  less  with  the  best  correction,    or  the  visual 
acuity  is  greater  than  20/200,   but  the  field  of  vision  is   so  constricted 
that  the  widest  diameter    subtends  an  angle  of  20  degrees  or  less   (37). 


All  mothers  who  were  contacted  were  willing  to  participate  in  the 
study  and  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  to  give  their  time  on  the 
three  different  days.-*-     It  was  planned  that  the  first  play  session  would 
be  made  the  week  after  the  interview  and  that  the   second  play  session 
would  take  place  the  following  week.      In  the  initial  assessment  period, 
however,   the  range  between  the  interview  and  the  first  play  session  was 
three  days  to  eight  weeks,   median  two  weeks;   the  interval  between  the 
first  play  session  and  the   second  ranged  from  two  days  to  fourteen  weeks 
with  a  median  of  two  \veeks.2    In  reassessment,   the  intervals  between  post 
test  measures  were:      interview  to  first  play  session  five  days  to   seven 
weeks,   median,   two  weeks;    first  play  session  to   second,    four  days  to 
five  and  one-half  weeks,   median,   one  and  one-half  weeks. 

Upon  conclusion  of  these  three  visits  to  each  mother  a  letter  was 
written  to   thank  her  for  her   cooperation  and  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
research  team  could  count  on  her  continued  cooperation, 

A  description  of  the  children  is  given  in  Table  1  for  the  totally 
blind  and  the  partially  sighted  groups.    (Children  with  object  vision  are 
designated  as  partially  sighted  throughout  this  report.)     Of  the  totally 
blind  children  13  were  boys;    among  the  partially  sighted  10  were  boys. 
One  child   (partially  sighted)   on  whom  there  was  a  diagnosis  of  mental 
retardation  was  included  in  the  study.     However,    six  other  children 
were  functioning  at  levels  which  caused  the  investigators  to  question 
their  intellectual  ability:   totally  blind-five;   partially  sighted-one. 

Table  2  gives  the  mean  age  and  education  of  the  mothers  of  the  to- 
tally blind  and  the  partially  sighted  and  the  number  of  children  in  the 
family. 

Securing  Cooperation  of  the  Mothers  for  the  Parent  Program.      Several 
months  following  'the  initial  assessment  each  of  the  31  mothers  who  had 
oooperated  was  telephoned  by  one  of  the  staff  and  asked  for  an  appoint- 
ment  so  that   she  could  be  told  about  the  program  planned  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare     for  the  fall.     At  this  visit  the  mother  was  told 
that  the  Department  was  going  to  try  out  a  particular  type  of  parent 


Some  mothers  had  sitters  come  in  to  take  care  of  their  other  child- 
ren during  the  play  sessions;    others  made  arrangements  with  the  neighbors. 

In  the  pre  tests  the  delay  between  the  interview  and  the  first  play 
session  was  due  to  the  observers*  having  failed  to  establish  reliability 
when  interviewing  had  to  begin;   other  delays  in  assessment  and  in  reassess- 
ment were   caused  by  illnesses  and  vacations. 
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Table  1 


Chronological  Age,  Cause  and  Degree  of  Blindness  and  Secondary  Dis- 
abilities of  the  Entire  Population  of  Children-*- 


C.   A. 


Mean  Months 

41.9 

Range 
S.    D. 

21-67 
14.7 

i  of  Blindness                     No. 

of  Children 

Retrolental   fibroplasia 

18 

Cataracts 

Optic  nerve  atrophy 
Misshaped  pupil 
Myopia,    strabismus 
Nystagmus,   hyperopia 

— 

it  of  Vision 

None 

14 

Light  perception 
Object  vision 

4 

Totally  Blind   (N«18)      Partially  Sighted  (N«13) 


39.5 

18-64 

12.3 

No.   of  Children 


1     (glaucoma) 

7 

2 

1 

1     (?retrolental) 

1 


13 


Secondary  Disabilities 


Tumor  on  head  removed 

Membrane  over  brain 
removed,    seizures 

Cerebral  palsy,    question- 
able diagnosis 

Seizures 

Heart  condition  in  infancy 

Kidney  condition 


1C  A.  was  computed  as  of  the  date  the  mother  was  interviewed, 
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Table  2 


Age  and  Education  of  the  Entire  Population  of  Mothers  and  Number 
of  Children  in  the  Family 

Totally  Blind  (N«18)     Partially  Sighted  (N«13) 

Age  (years) 

Mean 
Range 

Education   (years) 

Mean 
Range 

No.    of  children 

Mean 


32.8 

33.5 

23-47 

26-47 

12.6 

11.8 

9-16 

8-16 

2.9 

2.6 

1-8 

1-4 

program  which  would  be  available  to   some  of  the  mothers  during  the  win- 
ter.     The  mother  was  told  that  the  purposes  of  this  program  werej     to 
provide  a    service  to  mothers  and  to  provide  the  research  team  with  in- 
formation abbut  the  kind  of  program  which  might  be  helpful  to  mothers 
elsewhere.      The  mother  was  given  a  brief   description  of  the  type  of  pro- 
gram, was  asked  if  she  would  be  interested  in  partoipating,    and  was  asked 
for  times  and  places  which  would  be  convenient  for  her  to  attend  group 
meeting s« 

Selection  of  the  Matched  Experimental   and  Control  Groups.     Of  the  31 
mothers  28  indicated'  willingness  to  cooperate  in  the  Parent  Program.^- 
This   sample  was   stratified  for  chronological  age  of  the  child,    child's 
vision  (totally  blind  versus  partially  sighted),    attendance  at   school, 
and  functional  intellectual   level   (normal  versus  questionable).      A  ran- 
dom sample  of  14  was   selected  for  the  experimental  group. * 


•^•Reasons  given  by  the  three  "unwilling"  mothers  were:    mother  of  a 
five  year  old-child   is   doing  well,    time  of  greatest  need  is  over,    too 
many  other  family  prassures;   mother  of  a  four  year  old-child  is  making 
rapid  progress  and  time  of  intense  need  has  passed;   mother  of  a  four 
year  old-expect  to  move  to  the  West  within  the  month. 

One  mother  was  arbitrarily  assigned  to  the  control  group  because 
the   staff's  impression  was  that   she  would  be  unable  to  work  in  a  group. 
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Mothers  were  then  notified  that  their  names  had  been  "drawn  from 
the  hat".     Of  these  fourteen  mothers  four  later   stated  that  they  would 
be  unable  to   participate  for  reasons   of  distance   from  the  chosen  place 
of  meeting,    illness   in  the  family,    a\nd  taking  on  full  time  work.     Mothers 
originally  assigned  to  the  control   group  were  substituted  for  these  drop- 
outs in  order  to  have  sufficient  numbers  for  group  discussion.      Substi- 
tutions were  made  on  the  principle  of  asking  the  control  mother  whose 
child  most  closely  resembled  the  drop-out  in  degree  of  blindness,    age, 
school  attendance,   and  functional   intellectual  level. * 

The  randomly  seleoted  group  originally  designated  as  the  experimen- 
tal  group  no  longer  matched  the  control  group  after  the  substitutions 
had  been  made.      After   collection  of  all  post  data,   therefore,   matched 
groups  of  experimental  and  control   subjects  were  made.        Subjects  were 
matched  on  age  at  the  time  of  the  pre  interview,    vision  (totally  blind 
versus  partially  sighted),    attendance  st   school  during  the  parent  program, 
and  functional  intellectual   level.      Tables  3  and  4  describe  the  matched 
groups.      For  the  totally  blind  these  matching  were  excellent   for   age, 
for  cause  of  blindness,    for   school  attendance  and  for   secondary  disabili- 
ties.     In  the  partially  sighted  group  the  matching  for  age  was  good  for 
four   subjects.      The  groups  were  well  matched  for   secondary  disabilities 
and  for   school  attendance;    they  were  less  well  matched  on  cause  of  blind- 
ness. 

Table  5  gives  the  mean  age  and  education  and  number  of  children  in 
the  family  for  the  experimental   and  control  mothers.      The  mothers  of  the 
totally  blind  experimental  group  were  slightly  younger,    had  somewhat 
more  education  and  had  fewer  children  on  the  average  than  the  mothers 
of  the  control  group.     Mothers  of  the  partially  sighted  experimental 
children  were  slightly  older  than  the  controls,    somewhat  better   eduoated 
and  had  about  the  same  average  number  of  children. 


1After  the  first  group  meeting  one  mother  asked  that   someone  be 
substituted  in  her  place  because  of  illness  in  the  family.    The   substi- 
tution w%s  made.     One  other  mother  asked  to  be  dropped  from  the  program 
after   she  had  attended  one  group  meeting  and  had  been  visited  twice  by 
the  caseworker.     No  further   contacts  were  had  with  this  mother  except 
for  a  brief  follow-up  visit;   no   substitution  was  made  for  her. 

^These  matchings  were  made  by  the  chief  investigator,  were  checked 
by  a  research  psychologist  who  knew  none  of  the   subjects,    and  finally  by 
the  co-director  of  the  study.      The  mother  who  had  attended  one   group 
meeting  and  then  dropped  out  fell  in  the  control   group.      The  two  mothers 
who  had  refused  to  participate  in  the  parent  program  because  of  the  pro- 
gress their  children  were  making  were  not  used  in  the  matchings. 
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Table  3 


Chronological  Age  and  School  Attendance  During   The  Parent  Program  of  the 
Matched  Experimental  and  Control    Children 

Totally  Blind  (N=12)  Partially  Sighted  (N~10) 


Experimental 

Control 

Age  in  Mos. 

Age  in  Mos. 

22  • 

24» 

24* 

29* 

37* 

32* 

39* 

43* 

44* 

45 » 

59* 

58* 

Mean       37,5 

38.5 

Range     22-59 

24-58 

S.    D,     12.4 

11.4 

Experimental 

Control 

Age  in  Mog. 

Age  in  Mos. 

18 

29 

33* 

32* 

35* » 

42* » 

42* 

38* 

57* 

54* 

37.0 

39.0 

18-57 

29-54 

12.7 

8.8 

•Attended  nursery  sohool  or  kindergarten  during  the  period  of  parent 
education  program. 

^Functional  intellectual   level  questioned  by  the  investigators  at  the 
time  of  the  pre  tests. 
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Table  4 


Cause  and  Degree  of  Blindness  and  Secondary  Disabilities  of  the  Matched 
Experimental  and  Control   Children 


Totally  Blind  (Nsl2) 
Experimental     Control 

Cause  of 

Blindness:  Retro,  fib,*  Retro,  fib.* 

Retro,  fib.*  Retro.  fib.=w 

Retro,  fib.**  Retro,  fib.* 

Retro,  fib.*  Retro,  fib.* 

Retro,  fib.*  Retro,  fib** 
Retro,  fib.*  Retro,  fib** 


Partially  Sighted  (NslO) 
Experimental 


Myopia  strabimus 
(?retro.  fib.) 

Retro,  fib. 
(glaucoma) 

Cataracts 

Cataracts 
Cataracts 


Control 
Cataracts 

Optic  nerve 

atrophy 
Nystagmus, 

hyperopia 
Optic  nerve 

atrophy 
Misshaped  pupil 


Secondary 

Disabilities*     Notoe    .  Seizures! 

Cerebral  I  None 

palsytSdiagw) 

None  None 


None 
None 

None 


None 
None 

None 


None 
None 


None 
None 


Seizures,   kidney  Cerebral  palsy 

condition  (?diag. ) 

None  Tumor  removed2 

Cerebral  palsy  None 

(?diag.) 


*No  vision. 
**  Light  perception. 
***  Object  vision. 

1  Membrane  over  brain  removed  in  infancy. 

2  Tumor  on  back  of  head  removed  in  infancy;   no  present  physical  or 
psychological  effects. 
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Table  5 


Age  and  Education  of  the  Experimental  and  Control  Mothers  and  Number 
of  Children  in  the  Family 


Experimental 
Totally      Partially 


Control 


Totally  Partially 

Blind  (N-6)     Sighted  (N=5)     Blind  (N=6)     Sighted  (W=5) 


Mean 

31.2 

34.6 

36.7 

31.8 

Range 

25-47 

26-47 

26-44 

26-35 

Education   (years) 

Ma  an 

13.7 

12.8 

12.3 

11.4 

Range 

12-16 

11-16 

9-15 

8-13 

!o.   of  Children 

Mean 

2.3 

2.2 

3.3 

2.6 

Range 

1-4 

1-4 

1.8 

1-4 

luring  the  course  of  the  parent  program  the  research  staff  had  no 
contact  with  any  of  the  mothers  except  the  13  mothers  in  the  parent  pro- 
gram.     The  contacts  of  all  mothers  with  other   local    service  facilities 
were  in  no  way  disturbed  or  interferred  with  while  the  parent  program  was 
in  progress.      Every  effort  was  made  by  the  research  staff  to  cooperate 
with  other  agencies  which  were  offering  services  to  these  mothers. 

Securing  Cooperation  of  the  Mothers  for    Final   Assessment.    At  the   con elu- 
sion "TFinTeTpaTenirTr^^  participated  in   initial 
assessment  was  asked  to   cooperate   in  the  final   stage  of  the   study  which 
would  be  a  repetition  of  the  three  initial   assessment  visits. *     The  pur- 
poses given  the  mothers  for  this  repetition  were:    the  need  for   addition- 
al data  at  each  age  level  and  the   desire  to  add  to  the  collected  data 
any  additional  information  the  mothers  had  acquired  during  the  child's 
past  year. 


iThe  mother  who  dropped  after  one  group  meeting  and  two  individual 
visits  was  not  recontacted. 
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Methods  of  Collecting  Datas 

The  Inter view. 

Purpose  and  Development 

Interviewing  Procedure 

Development  of  Rating  Scales  for  Interview  Analysis 

The  Rating  Procedure 

Establishing  Rater  Reliability 

Computing  Scores 

Purpose  and  Development.      Several  different  types  of  assessment 
measure's  were  chosen   so  that  information  on  the  mother's  attitudes  and 
practices  would  be  obtained  from  several   sources.      .An  interview  was  in- 
cluded among  the  assessment  measures  after  a  survey  of  the  literature 
provided  no  material   suitable  for  our  purposes  because  it  was  felt  that 
it  would  yield  more  information  about  the  mother's  feelings  and  attitudes 
toward  blindness  than  any  other  measure.      The  areas  selected  for  the  in- 
terview conformed  to  the  general  plan  of   studying  the  mother's  attitudes 
and  practices  in  the  basic  areas  of  child  training. 

The  interview  was  developed  by  the  staff  afber  reading  and  discussion 
of  the  literature,  especially  the  studies  of  Sommers'   (32)   and  Cutsforth 
(6).     Interview  Questions  devised  by  the  investigators  concerned,  the  mo- 
ther's attitudes  and  practices  in  the   following  areass 

1.  The  child's  play  (social  and  solitary);   his  play  problems. 

2-.  Helping  the  child  find  out  about  the   environment. 

3.  Helping  the  child  to  avoid  dangers. 

4.  The  mother's  enjoyment  of  the  child. 

5.  Satisfying  the  child's  attention  needs. 

6.  Methods  of  discipline, 

7.  Eating. 

8.  Toileting. 

9.  Dressing. 

10.  Washing, 

11.  Schooling, 

12.  Changes  made  in  parents'  life  by  the  blind   child. 

13.  Reactions  of  others  to  blindness. 

14.  The  independence  of  the  blind  child, 

15.  The  progress  made  by  the  child. 

Original  questions  were  tried  out  on  five  mothers  of  sighted  child- 
ren and  five  mothers  of  visually  handicapped   children  not   included  in  the 
study.     Questions  were  revised  as  a  result  of  these  tryouts.      The  final 
number  of  questions  in  the  pre-interview  was  21.      The  pre-interview 
appears  in  Seotion  1  of  the  appendix. 

The  post- inter  view  was  developed  as  a  result  of  the  experience  with 
the  first  one.      The  wording  of  the  questions  was  made  more   specific  and 
detailed  in  order  to  get  a  maximum  amount  of  information  about  practices 
and  attitudes.      The  topics  remained  the  same.     A  change  in  the  interview. 
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while  not  desirable  in  a   "pre-post"  experiment,  was,   nevertheless,    fea- 
sible because  of  the  method  by  which  the  interview  was  to  be  analyzed  and 
because  the  basic  topics  would  remain  the  same.     Minor  changes  and  re- 
visions were  made  as  a  result  of  tryouts  with  four  mothers  of  visually 
handicapped  children  not  in  the   study  and  with  mothers  of  five   sighted 
children.      The  post- inter  view  contains  40  questions.      It  appears  in  Sec- 
tion 1  of  the  appendix. 

Interview  Procedure.      The  same  interview  procedure  was  used  for 
pre-  and'  post-  interviews.      The  two  interviews  were  made  by  different 
persons  a.' rbfase  -original;'  interviewer  later  mad©  ©a are  work  visits  t«  tfee  ex- 
perimental group  and  it  was  felt  that  this  would  prejudice  the  post- 
interview.      The  interviews  were  conducted  in  the  homes  of  the   subjects 
at  their     convenience  and  on  the   average  lasted  about  two  and  one-half 
hours.      The  interviewer  asked  the  questions  in  predetermined  order  and 
wrote  down  the  mother's  answer  verbatim  as  far   aw  possible.     Where  a 
mother   gave  incomplete  information  the  interviewers  used  neutral,   non- 
directive  queiations  to  elicit  further  data.      The  mothers  were  unaware  of 
the  real  purpose  of  our   interest  in  their  responses. 

Development  of  Rating  Scales  for  Interview  Analysis.      Scales  for 
analyzing  the  interview  contend  were  constructed  on  the  basis  of  an  un- 
selected  sample  of  pre-interview  material.      The  writers  constructed  lists 
of  practices  in  each  of  the  eleven  maj.or  areas  listed  bolow  and  amplified 
and  expanded  each  of  the  areas  to  take  care  of  possible  additional  prac- 
tices caused  by  increases  in  the  children's  maturity.      The  complete 
scales  are  included  in  the  ayendix  in  Section  1. 

Part  I.     Establishing  Basic  Routines  and  Habits 

Soale  1.  Establishing  Self-Help  and  Good  Habits  in  Eating 

Scale  2.  Establishing  Control  and  Self-Help  in  Toileting 

Scale  3.  Establishing  Self -Help  in  Dressing 

Scale  4.  Establishing  Self-Help  in  Washing 

Scale  5,  Establishing  Good  Safety  Habits 

Part  II,      Facilitating  General  Development 

Scale  6.   Planning  for  an  Expanding  Environment 

Scale  7.   Making  the  Environment  Meaningful 

Scale  8.   Helping  0  to  Develop  Standards  for  His  Own  Behavior 

Scale  9.  Helping  0  Learn  How  to  Play  with  Others 

Scale  10,  Developing  a  Positive  Emotional  Life 

Scale  II.  Acceptance  of  the  Handicap 

Each  scale  was   devided  into  positive  and  negative  sub-scales.      The 
positive  and  negative  sub-scales  were  further  divided  into  areas  and 
specific  practices.     An  abbreviated     example  from  Scale  1  should  serve 
to  illustrate  the  organization: 
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Scale  1.   Establishing  Self-Help  and  Good  Habits  in  Eating. 

A.  Facilitating  the  development  of  Skills  and  good  eating  habits, 

Simplifying  and  Manipulating  the  Environment 

1.  Considers  C's  likes  and  dislikes  i&  making  menu.      Tries 
to  serve   C  mainly  what  he  likes  but  does  not  cater  to 
large  number  of  dislikes. 

2.  li&nipulates  the  diet  by  substituting  for  or  disguising 
disliked  but  essential  foods. 

3.  (continued) 

Giving  Constructive  Help  and  Supervision 

1.  Tells  0  the  name  of  any  new  food  and  puts  small  portion 
on  his  plate.   Allows  C  to  investigate  as  he  wishes. 

2.  Allows  0  to  get  acquainted  with  food  in  the  uncooked 
stage,  entourages  him  to  smell  and  listen  during  cook- 
ing process. 

3.  (continued) 

B.  Hetarding  the  development  of  akills  and  good  eating  habits. 

Failing  to  Simplify  or  Manipulate  the  Environment 

1.  Fails  to  consider  C's  likes  in  making  menu.   Cooks 
mainly  what  father  or  rest  of  family  likes. 

2.  Provides  many  possibilities  for  0-  caters  to  many 
likes  and  dislikes. 

3.  (continued) 

Giving  Ifo constructive  Help  and  Supervision 

2.   Refuses  to  allpw  C  to  investigate,    feel,    smell  new  foods, 

5.  Coaxes,    distracts,    amuses  C  to  get  him  to  eat  disliked 
or  unwanted  food. 

6.  (continued) 

Essentially  the  scales  contain  the  basic  philosophy  of  child  training 
practices  of  the   staff  and,  with  the  exception  of  Scale  11,   Acceptance 
of  the  Handicap,    could  all  be  applied  to  the  practices  of  mothers  of 
lighted  children.    The   scales  include  a  total  of  378  positive  and  negative 
practices.  1 


*It  was  the  original  intention  of  the  staff  to  use  the   scales  as  a 
check  list  for  each  mother's  practices  as  recorded  in  the  interview. 
Because  of  the  differences  in  number  of  practices  cited  by  the  mothers, 
this  idea  was  eventually  abandoned  and  the  scales  were  used  as  a  basis 
for  rating  the  interview  material. 
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The  Rating  Procedure.      Identifying  information  (names  of  the   subjects, 
sibs  or  parents)  was  removed  from  the  interviews  and  each  interview  was 
given  a  code  number  and  the  child  's  age  in  years  and  months  recorded  on 
it. 

The  child's   age  was   considered  in  rating  the  mother's  praotices;    all 
children  were  considered  as  equally  and  seriously  handicapped.     Although 
all  were  legally  blind,   the  degree  of   vision  in  the  children  varied  a 
great  deal  but  the  scales  were   such  that  degree  of  vision  did  not  need  to 
enter  into  the  rating. 

In  making  the  ratings,  the  raters  were  to  consider  how  closely  each 
mother's  practices  matched  the  positive  or  negative  extreme  of  a  scale* 
If  her  practices  approached  the  positive  end  of  the   scale   she  could  be 
given  a  rating  of  Excellent  or  Good  on  that   scale;    if  they  approached  the 
negative  end,    she  oould  be  given  a  rating  of  Poor  or  Very  Poor,      If  her 
practices  could  not  be  weighted  in  either  direction,    she   could  be  given 
a  rating  of  Average,      To  define  the  soale  points  more  accurately  each 
rater  grouped  the  interviews  according  to  the  age  of  the  child  and  com- 
pared his  ratings  in  each  age  group  as  he  went  along,   re-rating  if  nee*  • 
essary. 

Establishing  Rater  Reliability.     Raters  studied  the  scales  and  used 
three*  inter  vie  ws  of  mothers  not  in  the   study  for  clarification  and  dis- 
cussion of  the   scales.      They  scored  the  practice  interviews  independently, 
compared  scores  on  eaoh  scale,    discussed  differences,  and  came  to  resolu- 
tions.     Since  it  vr&s   felt  that  this  was   insufficient   practice,    some  of 
the   subjects'  responses  were  used  for  establishing  reliability.      Subjects 
were  Selected  so  that  each  scale  was  applied  to  the  responses  from  a   dif- 
ferent  set  of  five  subjects.     A  total  of  twenty- two  sets  of  five  subjects 
were   selected:      a   set  for    each  soale  for   the  pre  and  post  interviews. 
Eaoh  #'et  of   subjects  inoluded  a  totally  blind  and  a  partially  sighted 
child  under  S^  years  and  a  totally  blind  and   a  partially  sighted  child 
over  3-g-  years  plus  an  additional   child  from  one  of  those  four  groups. 
In  this  way,   the  reliability  ratings  were  not   seriously  influenced  by 
any  one  individual  mother. 

Reliability  was  established  for   each  scale  for  pre  and  post  inter- 
views  separately  as  follows*     the  raters  independently  analyzed  and 
rated  the  responses  of  the  five  reliability  subjects.      They  recorded 
their  ratings,    discussed  and  resolved  differences  but  allowed  their  in- 
dependent ratings  to  remain.     Agreement  betxveen  raters  was   computed  as 
follows;     agreement  within  one  step  (Good  and  Excellent,    for   example) 
was   scored  .60,   perfect  agreement  was  considered  1.00.     Anything  else 
was  considered  disagreement.      If  the  raters  had  a  total  agreement  of 
3.00  on  the  five  reliability  subjects,    they  went  ahead  and  rated  all 
subjects'  responses  on  the   3cale  in  question.      If  they  did  not  reach 
such  agreement,    they  used  responses  from  another  five  subjects  and  re- 
peated the  procedure.     On  only  one  scale  was  this  necessary. 
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After  establishing  agreement  on  a  scale,   raters  analyzed  the  re- 
sponses on  the  remaining  24  interviews  before  going  on  to  the  next  scale. 
Because  the  pre  and  post  interviews  had  different   questions,  the  two   sets 
of  interviews  were  rated   separately  and  the   entire  rating  and  reliability 
procedure  repeated  twice.      The  questions  to  whioh  each  scale  was  applied 
are  shown  in  Section  1  of  the  appendix.      The  raters1   final  agreement  for 
each  scale  is  presented  in  Table  6, 

Computation  of  Scores,     After  the  ratings  were  completed,    final 
agreement  was   computed  for  each  scale  and  the  ratings  were  converted  to 
numerioal  scores  and  averaged  for  each  mother.     Excellent  was  considered 
5,   Good  4,  Average  3,   Poor  2,    and  Very  Poor  1,      The  theoretical  range  of 
total  scores  on  the  interview  tfas  from  11  to  55, 


Table  6 

Percentage  Agreement  Between  Two  Raters  Using  Five-Point  Scales  to 
Rate  Interview  Material.   Ns29 


So ale  No,    and  Name 


1,  Eating 

2,  Toileting 

3,  Dressing 

4,  Washing 

5,  Safety  Habits 

6,  Expanding  Enviremraaat 

7,  Making  Environ.  Meaningful 

8,  Developing  Standards 

9,  Play  with  Others 

10,  Emotional  Life 

11.  Acceptance  «f  Handicap 


Per cent age -of  Ratings  in  Agreement* 


Perfect  2 

Partial  3 

Perfeot 

-  Partial 

Agreement 

Agreement 

Agr 

eement 

■  Pre  Po-st 

Pre 

Post 

Pro 

Post 

.52  .34 

,38 

•52 

,90 

.86 

.52  .59 

,45 

,38 

♦  97 

.97 

.59  .48 

.34 

.49 

.93 

.97 

,45  ,34 

.52 

.59 

.97 

.93 

.59  .48 

,38 

.42 

.97 

.90 

.59  .59 

.41 

.34 

1.00 

.93 

.48  .52 

.52 

.38 

1,00 

,90 

.45  .38 

,45 

.52 

.90 

.90 

.  62  .55 

.31 

.35 

,93 

.90 

.52  .52 

.38 

.45 

.90 

.97 

.48  .45 

,38 

.45 

,86 

.90 

^ Agreement  was  calculated  by  the _  formula:    A«f '  "# 

^Identical  ratings. 

5Ratings  differed  by  one  pointj    e.   g,,  Excellent  and  Good  or  Good  and 

Average,   or  Average  and  Poor,   or  Poor  and  Very  Poor. 
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The  Experimental  Sessions. 

Purpose 

Method  of  Collecting  Data. 

General  Plan 

Play  Materials 

Presentation  of  Materials 

Observational   Categories 

Method  of  Recording 
Establishing  Reliability  Between  Observers 

Purpose,     The  purpose  of  the  experimental    sessions  was  to   obtain  in- 
formation  about  the  mother's  practices  in  certain  important  areas  and  to 
get  first  hand  data   about  the  ohild's  behavior   in  play.      The  mother's 
practices  as   shown  in  play  were  assumed  to  be  representative  of  her  prac- 
tices in  other  areas.      It     was  felt  that  observation  in  the  home  would 
yield  the  most  reliable  picture  of  mothers  and  children. 

Method   of   Collecting  Data. 

General  Plan.     Mother  and  child  were  observed  on  two  different  days 
in  the  home  according  to  the  plan  and  order   shown  below: 

Experimenter   I  Experimenter   II 

1.  Mother  and  child  in  free  play  1.    Child  alone:      10'  observation  on 
25'j   5*  Mother,    5*   Child,    5«  the  child. 

Mother,    5«  Child,    5*  Mother. 

2.  Mother  and  child  in  instruc-  2.  Mother  and  child  in  free  play 
tional  play.  5*  observation  286*1  5»  Mother,  5*  Child,  5* 
on  the  mother.  Mother,    5*   Child,    5*  Mother, 

3.  Child  alone:    10*  observation  3.    Mother   and   child  in   instructional 
on  the  child.  play:   5'  observation  on  the  mother, 

Play  Materials.      In  selecting  play  material   for  the  experimental 
sessions   the  following   factors  were  taken  into  consideration:   the  mothers 
and  children  were  to  participate  in   several   sessions;   the  population  had 
a  wide  age  range;   both  sexes  were  included  in  the  population;    some  of 
the  children  were  totally  blind   and  others  partially   sighted.      Because 
of  these  considerations  it  was  necessary  to  present  the  subjects  with 
a  wide  range  of  material.      It  was  also  felt  because  of  the  number   of 
sessions  that   subjects   could  not  be  asked   to  play  with  exactly  the   same 
material   each  time.      Non-duplioate  toys   selected  were   similar   enough   so 
that   the  toys  for  both  child   sessions   and  both  mother-child   sessions 
could  be  put  to  approximately  the   same  uses.      About  half  of  each  exper- 
imenter's toys  were  duplicates  of  those  used  by  the  other   experimenter. 
The   range  of  materials   selected  included  the  following  classes  of  toys: 
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1.  Musical  toys  and  noisemakers. 

2.  Dolls  and  doll  house  equipment. 

3.  Mobile  toys  such  as  trucks,    cars,   trains,    planes. 

4.  Hardware. 

5.  Manipulative  materials   and  puzzles. 

6.  Imitative  play  equipment    such  as   dishes,    pofrs,    purses. 

A  description  of  each  toy  and  the   session  in  which  it  was  used  appears 
in  the  appendix     Section   1.      Each  experimenter   had  two   sets  of  toys: 
one  set  for  the  child  in  play  alone  and  the  other  for  free  play  with  the 
mother.      A  manipulative  task  was  used   for  the  five  minute  instructional 
period.      Toys   selected  for   mother-child    sessions  were   appropriate  for 
solitary  or   social  play  and  those  for   the  child   sessions  were  primarily 
appropriate  for    solitary  play.      Some  material   from  each  of  the   six  classes 
of  toys  mentioned   above  was   included   in   each  play   session. 

Presentation  of  Materials:    Mother -Child  Sessions 

1.  Experimenter  put  all  toys  for  free-play  period   on  the  floor  and 
said  to  the  mother: 

"First   I'd  like   to  watch  X  as  he  plays  with  you  for   about  20'. 
Would  you  sit  on  the  <£loor  with  hjmsnd  show  "the  toys  to  "him. 
Tell  him  how  they  work  and  try  to  get  him  interested  in  them* 
Then  go  on  (and  play  with  him  the  way  ydti  ordinarily  would. 
I'll  -feell  yo-U'W$6h  I'm  through, w 

2.  Experimenter   sat  on  a  chair- to  one  side  and  observed  alternately 
5  minutes  on  mother   and  5  on  child.      Total  time  25  minutes. 

3.  At  the  end  of  the  observation  period,    Experimenter  packed  up  the 
toys  and  said;      "I  have  another  toy  I'll  get  out." 

4.  Experimenter   I   set   out  the   Tappy  Toy,    all  poles   in  place,    and 
discs  stacked  on  the  floor  beside  it.      She  said  to  mother: 

"There  are  a  lot  of  different  things  you  can  do  with  this  toy. 
Would  you   show  it   to  him  and  play  with  him.      Get  him  interested 
in  playing  with  it   in  any  way  you  think  he'd  like  it.      I'd  like 
to  watoh  for  about  5'," 

Experimenter   II    set  out  the  Oan  ^^rith  pennies  and  balls  beside  it 

and  said: 

"Would  you  show  him  this  toy  and  try  to  get  him  interested  in 
putting  the  balls  and  pennies  through  the  holes." 

5.  Experimenter  observed  mother  for  5  minutes  of  instructional  play. 

Child  Sessions 


1 •  Exper  iment  er  said: 

"Let's  sit  down  here  on  the  floor  and  I'll  give  you  some  toys 
to  play  with,  I  »11  put  the  toys  in  front  of  you.   You  can  play 
with  all  of  them," 

2,  Experimenter  potcall  toys  on  the  floor  in  front  of  child. 
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3.  Experimenter  recorded  for  10  *  without  further  comment  except  for 
the  following  situations  in  which  a  "prod"  was  requiredt 

a.  Child  left  room. 

b.  Child  sat  rubbing  his  eyes  or  doing  some  nervous  mannerism 
and  nothing  else  for  15  consecutive  seconds. 

c.  Child  did  nothing  at  all,  just  sat  for  15  consecutive  seconds. 

d.  Child  cried,  whined,  shoxved  fright  or  upset. 

4.  In  giving  a  prod,  the  experimenter  said* 

"Here's  a        you  can  play  with." 

5.  If  the  child  refused  to  play  and  left  the  room,   the  Experimenter 
prodded  with  any  appealing  toy.      If  he  refused  to  return  after 
she  had  tried  a  number  of  different  types  of  toys,    she  gave  him 
a  lolly  pop.      If  this  did  not  work,   she  asked  the  mother  to  come 
and  sit  in  a  corner  of  the  room  quietly.      This  was  to  be  used  only 
as  a  last  resort, 

6$  If  the  Shild  asked  questions  or  talked  to  the  Experimenter,    she 
was  to  answer  him  in  as  factual  a  manner  as  possible. 


Observational   Oategories.     Complete  copies  of  the  categories  on  which 
observations  were  made  appear  in  the  appendix  in  Section  1,      Development 
of  the  category  systems  was  aided  by  a   study  of  Merrill's  (25),   by  pre- 
liminary observation  of  children  in  the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind 
Nursery  Sohool,    and  by  preliminary  study  of  six  mothers  and   seven  visually 
handicapped  children  not  included  in  the  study,      A  brief  description  of 
the  categories  on  which  the  mothers  were  observed  appears  belowt 


1,  Naming  (N): 

2,  Describing  (V-l)s 

3,  Questioning  (Q): 

4,  Suggesting  (S)» 


5.  Directing  (D): 

6.  Praising  (P)e 

7.  Criticizing  (Cr)t 

8.  Sighted  Contact   (C-l)t 

9.  Taotual  or  Aural 
Contact  (<JU2)» 

10,  Guided  Contact   (C~3)t 

11.  Facilitating  (P)s 


12.  Verbalizing  (v)» 

13,  Inactivity  (-)$ 


Names  objects. 

Describes  qualities  and  dimensions  of 
objects. 

Asks  questions  about  the  toys  or  play. 
Makes  suggestions  in  the  form  of  ques- 
tions or  statements  which  give  the  child 
ideas  for  play. 

Gives  directions  about  what  to  play  or 
how  to  carry  out  an  activity. 
Encourages  child.  Indicates  pleasure  at 
his  success.  Praises  him, 
Critioizes  child  or  his  play.  Inter- 
feres verbally  with  his  play. 
Holds  toy  up  in  air  or  in  front  of  child 
but  not  touohing  him. 
Hands  toy  to  child;  makes  noise  with 
toy. 

Guides  child's  hand  over  object  or  in 
activity  with  object. 
Facilitates  course  of  play  by  unob- 
trusively steadying  toy,  putting  part 
of  toy  near  C  when  he  is  working  on 
task. 

Says  something  unrelated  to  play  situation. 
Says  and  does  nothing* 
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The  categories  listed  below  were  used  in  observing  the  child  alone 
and  with  his  mother. 


1.  Naming  (N)» 


2,  Lack  of  Interest  or 
Dislike  (N-)t 

3,  Oral  Exploration  (0): 

4,  Manual  Exploration 
(E)» 

5,  Manipulation  of 
Objects  (M)t 

6,  Creative,  imitative 
and  social  play  (#)s 


7,  Leaves  the  situation 
(X) 

8,  Nervous  Mannerisms 
(Bl)i 

9,  Aggression  (Ag)s 

10,  Anxiety  (k)t 

11,  Whining  (W)j 

12,  Verbalizing  (V); 

13,  Cbntaot  (C)t 

14,  Inactivity  (-): 


Positive  expressions  of  interest  in 
the  toys?  naming  and  describing  the 
toys;    questions  about  the  toys  and 
how  they  work. 

Expressions  of   dislike,    flisinterest, 
or  inability. 

Mouths,    sucks,   tastes,   clicks  toys 
against  teeth. 

Fingers,   handles,   rolls,   turns  over 
object.   Tries  to  put  object  in  rela- 
tion to  another  object  but  fails. 
Moves  the  movable  parts  of  an  object. 
Sets  an  object  in  motion. 
Puts  objects  in  relation  to  each 
other  or  himself.      Solves  a  problem 
of  relationship  between  two  objects. 
Carries  on  social  or   imitative  play. 
Gets  up  and  leaves  room  or  goes  to 
another  part  of  room. 
Rubs  eyes,    puts  head  on  floor,   jumps, 
shakes  hands  in  front  of  eyes. 
Hits  mother  or  E,    Breaks  objeots  with 
intent  to  destroy. 

Mouth  quivers.      Calls  for   mother  with 
some  urgency. 
Cries  or  whines. 

Says  something  unrelated  to  play 
situation. 

Seeks  physical   contact  with  mother 
or  experimenter. 
Sits  doing  nothing. 


Method  of  Recording.  Within  eaoh  five  second  period  of  the  observa- 
tion the  behavior  which  appeared  \vas  categorized  and  coded  on  a  recording 
sheet  on  which  categories  were  coded  in  groups  representing  five  second 
intervals.     When  a  behavior  appeared,  its  code  letter  was  circled;    any 
one  code  could  be  circled  only  once  in  a  five  second  interval.      Theo- 
retically all   code  letters  could  be  ciroled  in  the  same  interval  except 
for  the  code  for   Inactivity.      Separate  reoording  sheets  were  used  for 
mother  and  child.     A  stop  watch  was  used  for  timing  the  observations. 


Establishing  Observer  Reliability,"    Preliminary  sessions  with  three 
mothers  and  five  children  who'  were  not  to  be  included  in  the  study  were 
considered  too  few  in  number  for  establishing  reliability.     Six  subjects 
who  were  used  in  the   study  were  selected  as  reliability  subjects  and  the 
two  experimenters  made   simultaneous  observations  on  one  of  the  play 
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session  days  for  each  of  these  mothers  and  children.*  A  total  of  nine 
sessions  of  20  minutes  eaoh  was  used  for  establishing  reliability  on  the 
mother  categories,  and  a  total  of  11  sessions  of  10  minutes  each  for  the 
child  categories.   Data  from  the  observations  mode  of  the  child  in  play 
alone  were  used  to  establish  reliability  on  the  child  categories.   Tables 
7  and  8  below  contain  the  reliability  coefficients  obtained. 

The  two  experimenters  who  made  the  pre-  ebservations  also  made  the 
post  observations.  A  check  on  three  of  the  original  reliability  subjects 
in  the  study  and  four  mothers  and  visually  handicapped  ohildren  not  in 
the  study,  using  simultaneous  observation,  indicated  that  reestablishment 
of  reliability  between  the  observers  was  not  necessary.   The  data  from 
this  reliability  ch&ok  appears  in  Tables  A-2  and  A-3  in  the  appendix. 
Of  the  three  subjects  in  the  post  reliability  check,  one  was  in  the 
matched  control  group,  one  in  the  matched  experimental  group. 

Table  7 

Co  efficients  of  Oorr'elati-on  Between  *tWb  Observers  tftfing 'the  MothW 
i  T3st&g©i«i<e>s  in  ^imuliasaeous  Qbaar-wiion.i 

'  ■'■  ■  ,:    "•      •  -  KsQ' 

Category 


Category 

r 

N 

•85*** 

V-l 

.93*** 

Q+S 

,92*** 

D 

, 88*** 

P 

.97*** 

Cr 

,94*** 

V 

.75** 

O-l 

•  60* 

G-2 

•98*** 

C-3 

•99*** 

P 

.72** 

,95*** 


^  Observation  periods  totalled  20  minutes  each. 

*  Significant  at  less  than  the  ,10  level  of  confidence. 

**  Significant  at  the  .05  level  of   confidence. 

***  Significant  at  the  ,01  level  of  confidence. 


3»®bser  vat  Ions  mad©  by  "one  jexperimenter  only  were  used  as   scores  for 
subjects  who'  were  ttse"d  t©  establish  reliability,  -r 

'  2a11  correlation  ©©efficients  reported  in  the  study  are  Pearson  r's 
unloss  otherwise  stated;  ••'"    -'-"■ 
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Table  8 


Coefficients  of  Qforrelation  Between  Two  Observers  Using  the   Child 
Categories^   in  Simultaneous  Observation  on  the  Child  Alone 

N=ll 


Category 


N-f-R 

.85* 

E 

,93* 

Mf# 

.97* 

b! 

.996* 

• 

.89* 

^Reliability  could  not  be  established  on  categories  N-,  V,  Ag,  W, 
C,  A,  X,  and  0  because  of  their  infrequent  appearances.  Table  A-l  in 
Section  1  of  the  appendix  gives  the  frequencies  with  which  these  were 
observed  during  the  reliability  sessions  by  each  observer. 

20bservation  period  was  10*  on  the  child  alone. 

♦Significant  at  the  .01  level  of  confidence. 


Activities  I. 

Purpose  and  Development.      Practices  and  attitudes  in  the  home  about 
acquainting  the  child  wrSTEla  environment  and  encouraging  him  to  help 
himself  were  considered  to  be  important  factors  in  the  development  of  in- 
dependent locomotion,    occupation,    and   socialization.      To  obtain  this  in- 
formation in  an  economical  manner,   a  self-administering  questionnaire  was 
developed. 


The  questionnaire  asked  for   information  concerning  two  areas:      1»    pro- 
visions the  mother  made  for   acquainting  the   child  with  the   environment, 
and  for  enoouraging   self  help,   and  2,   the  child's  performance  with  regard 
to  helping  in  the  home. 

The  fir^t  part  of  the  questionnaire  consisted  of  lists  of  toys,    play 
equipment  and  objects  which  the  home  might  provide  for  the  child,    and  of 
activities  and  experiences  with  which  he  might  be  acquainted  through  his 
parents.      The  second  part  of  the  questionnaire  covered  areas  1  and  2  and 
inoluded  questions  about  the  storage  of  clothing,   use  of  self-help  aids 
in  eating,   dressing,   toileting,   and  washing,   and  help  given  to  the  child 
and  by  him  in  eating,    dressing,   and  play.      A  copy  of  the  questionnaire 
appears  in  Seotion  1  of  the  appendix. 
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Method  of  Collection.      The  questionnaire  was  given  to  the  mothers 
during  the  period  When  the  child  played  alone  in  the  room  with  the  exper- 
imenter.     It  was   self^administering  with  all   instructions  included  and 
required  10  to  15  minutes  to  oomplete.     Ifothers  were  encouraged  to  ask 
questions  about  it  if  necessary. 

Scoring.      The  weighting  system  for  the  questionnaire  was  an  arbitrary 
one.     Mother s  •  provisions  for   acquainting  the  child  with  the  environment 
were   scored  as  follows:      If  a  child  "frequently"  took  part  in  an  activity 
the  score  on  that  item  was  2,   if  "once  in  a  while"  it  was  1,    and  if  "never", 
it  was  -1  or  0   depending  on  the  activity.      Certain  activities  which  do 
not  usually  occur  frequently  were  scored  <f  Hf  they  oocurred.      The  total 
number  of  toys,   objects,    and  play  equipment  used  by  the  child  was  consi- 
dered the  score  on  those  items.      Certain  parts  of  the  questionnaire  were 
later  eliminated  from  the  scoring  beoause  of  the  possibility  of  misin- 
terpretation by  the  mothers.      These  aro  so  noted  in  the   scoring  key 
which  appears  in  Section  1  of  the  appendix.     Mothers'  practices  contri- 
buting to   self-help  were   scored  3,   2,    or  1.      Practices  retarding   self- 
help  were  scored  0,   -1,    or  -2,      The  highest  possible  score  on  mother's 
practices  was  127  for   provisions  to   acquaint  the  child  with  environment 
and  23  for  provisions  to  encourage   self-help. 

Items  on  the  child fs  performance  were  scoreld  3,   2f   or  1  or  0,   -1, 

-2  depending  on  the  degree  of  independence  or  dependence  implied  by  the 
ohoioes.      The  highest  possible  score  for  the  ohild 's  performance  was  14. 

Activities  II. 

Purpose  and  Development.      It  was   felt  that  a  test  of  parental  attitudes 
and  expectation's'  concerning  independence  in  the  child  would  be  a  helpful 
supplement  to  the  interview.     However,   a  review  of  the  literature  did  not 
indicate  the  existence  of  a  test   suitable  for  this  population.      In  lieu 
of  a  test,    selected  items  from  the  Vineland  Social  Maturity  Scale  were  put 
into  a  form.      The  age  levels  at  which  Doll's   Vineland  puts  the  items  were 
indicated  as  "norms"  for   sighted  children.      The  mothers  \vere  asked  to  in- 
dicate the  age  at  which  the  average   child  with  the  amount  of  vision  her 
child  had  might  perform  these  activities,      A  copy  of  the  form  and  instru- 
tions  is  included  in  Section  1   of  the  appendix.      Items   covered  an  age  span 
from  18  months  to  11  years.     A  total  of  50  items  from  the  following  areas 
were  included  in  the  forms     Occupation  (15),   General   (3),   Eating  (6), 
Dressing  (9),    Socialization  (3),  Locomotion  (7),    Self  Direction  (3),    and 
Communication  (4). 
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It  was  assumed  that  the   discrepancy  between  the  "norms"  given  for 
the  items   and  the  mother's  estimates  might  indicate  the  direotion  of  her 
expectations   for  the  child.      It  was  hypothesized  that  a  large  discrepancy 
for  an  item  in  favor  of  the  sighted  child  would  indicate  low  expectations 
for  a  visually  handicapped  child.      A  small   discrepancy  in  favor  of  the 
sighted  child  might   indicate  reasonable  expectations.      A  large  discrepancy 
in  favor  of  the  blind  child  might  indicate  unrealistically  high  expecta- 
tions.     It  was  felt  that  both  attitudes  and  knowledge  -would  probably  in- 
fluence the  mother's   estimates;   no  attempt  was  made  to   identify  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  underlying  variables. 

The  experimenters   sent   copies  of  the  form  to  several  workers  experi- 
enced with  pre-school  visually  handicapped  ohildren  in  an  attempt  to  get 
expert  estimates  in  order  to  develop  a   standard  by  which  to  judge  the  size 
of  the  discrepancy  in  the  estimates.      Only  one  form  was  returned,  however, 
so  the  "expert"   standard  was  not  possible, 

Admini str at ion.  Experimenter  II  gave  the  form  to  the  mothers  to  com- 
plete during  the  time  in  which  the  experimenter  observed  the  child  in  play 
alone. 

Scoring,     Many  difficulties  arose  in  scoring  due  mainly  to  the  mothers' 
unwillingness  or  inability  to  make  any  estimates  on  certain  items  or  to 
the  mothers'  questioning  the  "correctness"  of  the   sighted  "norms".      In 
the  final  analysis,    only  22  items  were  used.      These  were  all  items  which 
fell  at  age  seven  or  above.      They  were   seleoted  because  they  were  beyond 
the  age  of  any  child  in  the  study  at  the  time  of  the  post  measures.      This 
helped  to  ensure  that  the  mothers'   estimates  would  not  be  based  on  direct 
evidence  from  their  own  children's  past  or  present  behavior. 

The  direction  and  amount  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  "norm"  and 
the  mother's  estimate  was  calculated.      If  the  visually  handicapped  ohild 
was  expected  to  do  it  before  the  sighted,   the  direction  was  a  plus  one; 
if  the  visually  handicapped  child  was  expected  to  do   it   at  a  later  age, 
the  direction  was  a  minus  one. 

The  final  selection  of  items  for  use  in  analysis   included  eight 
Occupation  items,    one  General,   three  Eating,   three   Dressing,   two  Social- 
ization,  one  Locomotion,   three  Self-Direction,    and  one    Communication 
item.      For  omitted  items  in  the  pre-test  the  post  scon  wf.s  used;    for 
omitted  items   in  the  post-test,    the  pre  score  was  used,      Beth  of  these 
occurrences  were  rare. 
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Self-Help  Questionnaire. 

Purpose  and  Development.      To  obtain  more  detailed  information  about 
the  child's  independence  in  dressing,   toileting,    and  washing  than  given 
by  the    vineland  Soale,    a  detailed  questionnaire  about  behavior  in  these 
areas  was  constructed.      A  copy  of  the  questionnaire  ia  included" in  the 
appendix  in  Section  1. 

Method  of  Col  lection.      Because  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  a 
mother  's  making  estimates  and  judgments  of  her   child's  behavior,   the  ex- 
perimenter administered  this  questionnaire.      After  the  first  day's  play 
session  the  mother  was  asked  to  describe  the  child's  usual  behavior  in 
the  areas  of  dressing,   toileting,  and  washing  in  relation  to  the  amount 
of  help  needed.      Answers  were  checked  off  on  the  questionnaire  on  a  com- 
plete help,    some  help,   no  help  continuum.      A  few  items   called  for  a  usually, 
occasionally,   rarely,    or  never   continuum.     With  a  few  exceptions,    items 
were  scored  at  the  time  of  administration. 

Scoring.      The  scoring  key  used  is  included  in  the  appendix  in  Section 
1.     In  general,   items   on  which  a  child  received  no  help  were  scored  2, 
some  help  1,   and  complete  help  0.     Items  where  the  behavior  was' desirable 
received  a  2  for    'u'su'al'ly'y"'  a  1  for  occasionally,    a  0  for  rarely^  and  a  -1 
for  never.  Where  the  behavior  was  undesirable,'  the  weighting  was  -2,  -1, 
J  1,   and  J  2  for  the  categories  usually,    occasionally,   rarely,    and  never. 

A  few  items  in  washing  and  toileting  were  added  to  the  post-  ques- 
tionnaire in  1954  because  it  was  felt  that   some  additional   "ceiling"  might 
be  necessary.      The  questionnaire  remained  otherwise  unchanged. 

Certain  items  concerning  the  child's  performance  in  getting  out  and 
putting  away  clothing  were  included  in  the  form  but  were  excluded  from 
the  scoring  because  of  storage  problems  in  many  homes.      Pew  children  had 
back  or   side  buttons  on  their   clothing  and  these  items  were  also  excluded 
front  the  scoring.      Certain  dressing  and  undressing  items  had  alternates 
for  use  with  the  different   sexes. 

Total   scores  were  computed  for  each   child  for  each  of  the  following 
areas*     Washing,   Toileting,   Undressing,    Dressing     and  listening,    Total 
Ifc-essing  (including  Dressing,    Fastening,    Undressing).      The  highest  possi- 
ble  score  in  each  area  was  16,    26,   24,   30,    and  54  respectively. 

The  Vineland  Social  Maturity  Scale; 

Purpose.      Ebll 's  Vineland  Social  Maturity  Scale  as  revised  by  Max- 
field  and  Fjeld  for  use  with  visually  handicapped    children  (fl),    (23)  was 
used  to  obtain  a  measure  of  the  children's  independence  in  eating,   wash- 
ing,  dressing,   toileting,    locomotion,   occupation,    communication,    sociali- 
zation,   and  self- direct ion.      Since  the  highest  year  level  included  in 
Maxfield-Fjeld's  revision  is   V-VI  and  it  was  anticipated  that   some  of 
the  older  children  might  perform  beyond  this  level,  the  following  items 
from  the  original  scale  were  included : 
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VI- VII-     1  eating  and  2  dressing  items  ( 62*    64,65). 
VII-VIII-     1  general,    1   eating,    and  2   socialization  items 
(66,    67,    68,  6$) 
VIII- IX.     All  items  at  this  level   (71,    72,    73,    74) 
IX-X-     All  items   at  this   level   (75,    76,    77) 
X-XI-     Communication  item-  Makes  telephone  calls   (79) 

Occupation  item-   Does   small  remunerative  work  (80) 

These  items  were  acored  according  to  Doll's   standards  (8)   and  in 
computing  S.A.  necessary  adjustments  in  number  of  items  per  age  level 
were  made* 

Method  of   Collection.     At  the  end  of  the  play  session  in  the  home, 
each  of  the  experimenters  administered  half  of  the   scale.        Experimenter 
I,   who  also  administered  the  related  self-help  questionnaire  to  the  mother, 
asked  all  questions  conoerned  with  eating,    dressing,  washing,   and  toilet- 
ing.     Experimenter  II  took  all  of  the  remaining  areas*     general,  locomo- 
tion,   socialization,   occupation,    communication,    and  self-direction.      Mo- 
thers were  asked  questions  about  the  children's  behavior  in  each  area  using 
the  types  of  questions  recommended  by  Doll.      Items  were  asked  in  order  of 
maturity  level  until  a  ceiling  of  two   successive  failures  had  been  estab- 
lished in  the  area;   the  experimenter  then  went  on  to  another  area. 

Scoring.    The  records  were   scored  according  to  Maxfield's  and  Doll's 
procedures.      Simple  items  were   scored  at  the  time  of  administration. 
Responses  to  complex  items  were  recorded  fully  and   scored  with  all  other 
responses  to  those  items.      In  order  to  ensure  reliability  of  scoring, 
pre  and  post  records  were   scored  at  the   same  time,  the  same  item  being 
scored  on  all  records  at  the   same  time. 

Three  items  were  omitted:     Washes  face  unassisted,    Indicates  needs 
by  gestures,    and  Adjusts  to  formal   situation.      The  first  two  were  omitted 
through  error   and  the  third  because  the  mothers   seemed  unable  to  give 
reliable  information  about  the  child's  behavior  in  answer  to  the  question. 
In  computing  S.A.   the  necessary  adjustments  were  made  in  number  of  items 
per  age  level  to  take  the  omissions  into   account. 

Social  Quotients  were  oomputed  for  all   subjects  for  pre  and  post 
administrations  of  the   scale  according  to   Doll's   scoring  method. 


^-The  writers  considered  this  arrangement  necessary  beoause  of  the 

pressure  of  time  on  the  mothers. 
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THE  PARENT  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

The  general  purpose  of  the  parent  eduoation  program  was  to  modify 
the  mothers'  attitudes  and  practices  in  a  direction  which  would  permit 
greater   independent  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  child  in  self  help  and 
play  areas.      The  program  was  set  up  to   combine  an  eduoational,    infor- 
mation-giving group  discussion  type  of  program  with  an  individualized 
case  work  approach.      It  consisted  of  a  series   of  eight  group  discussion 
meetings  and  eight  individual  visits  to  each  mother. 

Group  Meetings 

The  general  goals  of  the  group  meetings  were  1)   to  provide  infor- 
mation about  the  needs  and  development  of  young  children,   2)  to  foster 
the  development  of  understanding  of  child  behavior  and  the  effects  of 
blindness  on  behavior,   3)  to  allow  an  interchange  among  mothers  of  their 
attitudes  and  practices  in  the  child  training  areas,    4)  to  permit  the 
mothers  to  express  their  feelings   in  relation  to  their  problems  in  child 
rearing  and  their   feelings  about  the  child's  handicap. 

Considerations   in  planning  the  type  of  group  meeting  were  1)  the 
specific  goals  of  the  research;    2)  the  conditions  under  which  the  mo- 
thers were  participating;   i.e.,  the  mothers  had  not  asked  for  this  pro- 
gram but  rather  had  been  invited  to  attend;    3)  the  experimenters'   con- 
siderations as  to  the  best  methods  to  be  employed  to  faciliatate  learn- 
ing and  yet  to   satisfy  the  specific  goals  of  the  research  and  to  give 
the  mothers  the  feeling  of  direction  and  progress. 

The  program  was  oriented  toward  discussions  of  general   child  devel- 
opment with  discussions  of  problems  relating  to  the  handicap  where  they 
were  particularly  pertinent  and  as  they  arose  from  the  group. 

In  planning  the  structure  of  the  eight  meetings  the  two  major  aims 
were  to  present  material  and  to  provoke  discussion  in  the  areas  of  play 
and  of  self  help  and  to  raise  for   discussion  questions  which  had  been 
of  concern  to  the  mothers  at  the  time  they  were  initially  interviewed. 
The  program  for  the  eight  meetings  was  given  to  the  mothers  in  advances 

Meeting  1$  Play  Materials 

Meeting  2:  Children's  Play 

Meeting  3j  Helping  a   Child  to   do  Things  for  Himself  (Eating) 

Meeting  4t  Helping  a  Child  to  do  Things  for  Himself  (Crossing, 

Washing,    Toileting,   Orientation) 

Meeting  5:  Problems  Every  Mother  Knows  (Anger,    Fear) 

Meeting   6:  Problems  Every  Mother  Knows  (continued) 


The  Soales  for   Interview  Analysis  reflect  the  type  of  child  devel- 
opment  philosophy  held  by  the  investigators.      See  Appendix  Seotion  1. 
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Meeting  7:  What  do  we  Expect  of  our  Children  (Schooling, 
Vocations) 

Meeting  8:  My  Child  in  the  World  at  Large  (Social  impli- 
cations of  blindness) 

In  describing  the  group  process  to  the  participants,   the  role  of 
the  leader  was   described  as  that  of  a  moderatorj   the  role  of  the  mother 
as  that  of  discussants.     With  this  structure,    the  leader  in  her  intro- 
ductory remarks  at  each   session  offered  information  on  the  topic,    pre- 
sented  some  general  principles  relative  to  the  topic,    and  stated  some 
questions  to   stimulate  discussion.      It  was  planned  that  this  prelimi- 
nary participation  by  the  leader  should  take  between  fifteen  and  thir- 
ty minutes.      During  the  remainder  of  the  meeting  the  role  of  the  lead- 
er was  to  clarify  the  on-going  discussion,    further  the  discussion  by 
additional  questions,    and  to   summarize.      The  principal  investigator 
served  as  the  leader. 

The  leader  attempted  to  create  conditions   in  the  group  which  would 
foster  active  participation  by  providing  a  non-threatening  psychological 
climate,    by  conveying  warmth  and   empathy  to   the  discussant,     by  attend- 
ing to  the  discussants  and  attempting  to  understand  the  meaning  she  was 
trying  to  bring  out,    and  by  conveying  acceptance  of  the  discussant's 
thought,    (fl). 

Meetings  were  held  in  the  evening  from  eight  to  ten  at  the  local 
YWCA  under  the  name  of  the  Mothers' Roundt able.      The   series  began  the 
last  week  of  October  and  meetings  were  held  once  every  two  weeks  with 
the  exception  of  the  month  of  December  when  only  one  meeting  was  held. 
The  mothers  of  the  nine  totally  blind  subjects  met  in  a  group;   the 
mothers  of  the  five  partially  sighted  subjects  met  in  a  different  group. 

Meetings  1  through  5  followed  the  original    structure  as  prepared 
before  the  series  began  ;    in  the  final  three  meetings  the  content  followed 
the   specific  needs  of  the  members  of  the  group  as  perceived  by  the  exper- 
imenters and  as  expressed  by  the  group  members.      The  content  of  these 
changed  meetings  then  became: 

Totally  Blind:     Meeting  6;      Schooling,   vocations,   mental  re- 
tardation 
Meeting  7s      Discipline 

Meeting  8:     Approach  to  Problem  Solving;   Social 
Implications  of  Blindness 
Partially  Sighted:      Iteeting  6:      Discipline 

Meeting  7:      Emotional  Weeds  of  Children 
Meeting  8:      Social   Implications  of  Visual 
Handicaps 


*See  Appendix  Section  2  for  the  outline  of  the  structure  actually 
presented  by  the  leader  at  each  meeting. 

See  Appendix  Section  2  for  the  special  materials  given  to  each 
mother  and  for  the  bibliography  of  reading  materials  made  available. 
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Table  3  gives  the  average  attendance  at  each  meeting  as  well  as 
the  average  attendance  for  the  series  for  the  six  experimental  mothers 
of  the  totally  blind  children^-  and  for  the  five  experimental  mothers  of 
the  partially  sighted  children.   In  the  group  of  totally  blind  no  mother 
attended  more  than  five  meetings  and  the  least  number  of  meetings  atten- 
ded was  three;  among  the  mothers  of  the  partially  sighted  one  mother 
attended  all  eight  meetings  and  no  mother  attended  less  than  three. 
This  attendance  was  poorer  than  had  been  anticipated.   The  investigators 
felt  that  in  the  case  of  only  one  mother  was  resistance  the  cause  for 
poor  attendance.2 

Table  9 


No.  of 

Mother  s 
Attending 


Attendance  at  Group  Meetings 

Meeting  Mo. 

12345678 


Average  Attendance 
for   the  Series 


Totally  Blind  26633112 

Partially  Sighted       34334224 


4 
3J~ 


Running  notes  were  taken  of  the  content  of   each  meeting.      These 
records  were  used  in  coordinating  the  group   sessions   and  the  individual 
visits  and  to   evaluate  and  plan  for  the  on-going  needs   of  the  partici- 


pants.0    Staff  meetings  were  held   after 


group  meeting  to   discuss 


the  material  covered  at  the  meeting,    the   feelings   and  problems   expressed 
by  the  mothers,    and  to  plan  for   further  work  with  each  mother. 


Individual  Visits 

The  purpose  of  the  individual  visits  was  to  assist  the  mother   in 
any  way  possible  to   integrate  materials   discussed  in  the  group  meetings. 
It  was  thought  that  the  case  work  method  would  be  helpful   in   supporting 
the  mother   and  freeing  her  to  use  more  effectively  information  made 
available  to   her  through  this  program  by  reducing  inner   and  outer   pres- 
sures on  mother   and  child. 


■'■The  entire  number  of  mothers   attending   each  meeting  was:    1-2,    II-73 

III-6„  IV- 5,  V-5,  VI-3,  VII-3,  VIII-2. 
2 

One  mother  had  a  prolonged  illness;  one  was  called  out  of  town  be- 
cause of  family  illness;  another  mother  took  a  full  time  job  during  the 
program;  three  mothers  had  difficult  transportation  problems. 

^The  records  of  the  group  meetings  are  in  the  research  files  in 
Services  for  the  Blind,  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
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In  keeping  with  generally  accepted  case  work  principles,    the  worker 
expected  to  contribute  to  the  relationship  the  following:     knowledge  of 
human  behavior  including  norms  of  child   development;    information  on  spe- 
cial needs  of  the  blind  child;    some  medical   information  regarding  causes 
and  prognoses  of  eye  diseases  and  disabilities;    self- awareness  and  aware- 
ness of  attitudes  toward  blindness;    objectivity  and  non- judgmental  accep- 
tance of  the  client  and  his  problem.     The  relationship  was  client  cen- 
tered and  tried  to  include  and  respect  the  basic  needs  of  the  client  with 
psychosocial  problems   (  3  ), 

It  was  hoped  that  the  mother  would  be  able  to  contribute  readiness 
to  accept  and  use  help,    ability  to  form  a  relationship  and  grow  through 
participating  in  it,    confidence  in  bringing  her  problem  to  the  worker 
and  strength  actually  to  put  changes  into  effect. 

The  nature  and  the  purpose  of  the  research  program  put  certain  limi- 
tations on  the  case  work  approach  as  it  might  be  ideally  viewed:     1)  the 
time  limit  of  the  research  program  precluded  the  desirable  flexibility 
in  length  of  service  to  the  client.      Some  variation  as  to  amount  of  help 
and  timing  was  achieved,    however,   within  these  limitations.      Efforts 
were  also  made  on  the  part  of  the  worker  to  refer   subjects  in  need  of 
and  interested  in  receiving  further   service  from  looal  agencies.  1  2)     The 
second  limitation  was  that  the  client  was  contaoted  by  the  case  worker 
rather  than  the  usual  procedure  where  the  client  contacts  the  agency  for 
help,2 

The  length  of  the  visits  varied  with  the  amount  of  material  discussed 
and  the  general   situation.      The  average  duration  of  an  average  call  was 
an  hour  and  a  half.      The  shortest  visit  was  a  half  hour  and  the  longest 
two  hours  and  a  half.      Sometimes  after  the  interviexv  with  the  mother  was 
conoluded,   the  child  returned  from  nursery  or   awakened  from  a  nap  so  that 
the  visit  with  the  child  took  additional  time. 

Spacing  of  visits  was  planned  to  be  kept  as  close  to  a  two  week  in- 
terval as  was  practicable.     Considerable  variations  in  scheduling  were 
caused  by  case  work  needs  of  the  mother,    intensive  follow-up,    and  resis- 
tance;  holiday,   vacations  and  absences  of  mothers  from  home;    illness  of 
mother  or  one  of  her   children;   weather  conditions;   mother  working  out- 
side the  home. 


i  Referred  for  marriage  counseling  and  housekeope.:   ssrvio&t     1;   for 
counseling  in  the  area  of  the  mother- child  relationship;      ?j    for  play 
therapy:     1;   for  medical   diagnosis;      2. 

2  Lately,   however,   much  thought  has  been  given  to  so   called  "aggres- 
sive casework"     and  how  to  justify  and  put  to  positive,   non- directive 
use  the  referral  in  reverse,   the  agency  approaching  the  client   (18)     (27) 
(28).      Since  the  mothers  were  given  a  choice  as  to  whether  they  wanted 
to  be  included  in  the  parent  eduoation  program,   they  probably  did  not 
feel  that  they  were  singled  out  as  "especially"  needing  help  as  individ- 
uals. 
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The  individual  visits  were  begun  after  the  first  group  meeting. 
The  worker  tried  to  coordinate  where  possible,  and  when  the  client  so 
desired,  material  covered  at  the  group  sessions.   "While  eight  visits 
had  been  planned  for  each  mother,  the  following  variations  occurred: 

Uo,  of  Visits      JJo.  of  Mothers 

Totally  Blind  1  1 

8  3 

9  2 

Partially  Sighted        5  1 

8  2 

9  2 
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CHAPTER  VI 4     RESULTS 

Introduction. 

The  results  presented  in  this  chapter    consist   of  five  main   sections. 
The   first   section  contains  results  on  two  of  the  measuring  instruments. 
It   concerns  the   consistency  of  the   categories  used   in  observing  mother 
and   child  and  the   independence  of  the   scales  used   in  rating  the  interview. 
The   second   section  discusses   changes    effected  by  the  parent   education 
program.    The  third   section  discusses  the  child's  age   and   degree  of  vision 
in  relation  to  both  mother   and  child  behavior.      The  fourth  section  con- 
cerns the  relations  existing  amon^  mother  behaviors   and  child  behaviors. 
The  fifth  section  discusses  the  relationships   existing  among  child  beha- 
viors  in  the  play  sessions. 

1.  Consistency  of  Behavior  in  the  Play  Sessions*  Interrelationships 
Among  Scales   Used  to  Rate  the   Interview, 

2.  Changes  Effected  by  the  Parent  Bdu cation  Program. 

3.  Relation  Between  Child's  Ago  and  Degree  of  Vision  and  Behavior 
of  Mother  and  iShild. 

4.  Relations  Among  Mother i  Behaviors  and   Child  Behaviors. 

5.  Relations  Among   Child  Behavior  in  the  Play  Sessions. 

Consistency  of  Behavior   in  the  Play  Sessions.      To   determine  if  mother  and 
child  behavior   'in  'the  play  'sessions  was   consistent   enough   for   generaliza- 
tions to  be  drawn  from  it,   correlations  were   done  betxveen  Session   I  and 
Session  II  observations,   using  the  initial  or  pre  data. 

Mother  Behavior.      Correlations  between  mothers'   practices   in  Session 
I  and  II  indicated   consistency  of  behavior,    especially  in  categories  of 
verbal  behavior    (Table  10).      The  differences  in  the  two   sets   of  play  ma- 
terials, the  differences   in  observers,   the  effects  of  practice,  and  in- 
creased acquaintance  with  the  procedure  may  all  have  had  a   part   in  the 
variance  in  physical  behavior.      Inspection  of  the  sums  for   each  category 
indicated   small  but   fairly  consistent  trends    suggesting  that  on  the   second 
session  the  mothers  as  a  group  tended  to     increase  in  praise  (P),    sugges- 
tions   (S),    directions   (D),    tactual   and   aural    stimulation   (C2),    guided   stim- 
ulation (C3),    and  facilitation  (p).      The  tendency  toward  greater  activity 
was  evident  in  the  drop  in  frequencies  in  the   category  inactivity  (-). 
a*ops  were  evident  in  naming  (N),   describing  (VI),    and  questioning   (Q). 
Verbal  activity  as  a  whole  decreased  slightly  while  total  physioal  activ- 
ity increased. 


■'-Original  categories  questioning  (Q)  and  suggesting  (S)  were  combined 
for  later  analyses  since  observer  reliability  for  these  two  was  low  when 
taken   separately. 
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It  Was   concluded  that  the  mothers'  behavior,  with  the  exception  of 
category  verbalization   (V),  showed   sufficient   consistency  to  be   considered 
"typioal"  in  the  situation  and  to  warrant  the  use  of  these  categories  in 
making  observations. 


Child  Behavior. •*•     In  general  the  children  were  much  more  variable 
than  their  mothers'  from  day  to   day  (Table   11),      The  differences  between 
the  experimenters,   the  order   in  which  the   children  played  alone  and  with 
their  mothers,    the   differences  between  toys   in  the  two   sessions  with  the 
mother,    and  the   effects  of   practice  may  all  have  been  related  to  the  var- 
iance.     Inspection  of  the  sums  for  each  category  revealed  that  as  a  group 
the  children  tended  to   decrease  on  naming  (N),   manipulation   (M)#  nervous 
mannerisms  (Bl),    ond  inactivity  (-)  with  their  mothers  and  on  oral  ex- 
ploration  (0),   nervous  mannerisms   (Bl),    and  inactivity  (-)  when  they 
played   alone.      They  tended   to   increase  on  manual    exploration   (E)   and  cre^ 
ative  play  (#)  with  their  mothers  and  on  naming  (N),    manual   exploration 
(E),    manipulation  (M),    and   creative  play   ($)   when  they  played  alone. 
From  the   correlations   on  inactivity  (-)    it    appears  that  the  children  varied 
somewhat  more  from  day  to   day  with  their  mothers  than  they  did  with  the 
experimenter.      Since  this   category  does  not   seem  to  be  directly  related 
•bo  the  materials,    one  might  hypothesize  that  the  child's   inconsistency 
when  with  his  mother  was  in   some  way  related  to  the  mother  herself.      The 
changes  in  her  behavior    (increases   in  physical   activity  and    some  verbal 
categories)   on  the    second  day  may  in   some  way  be  related  to  the  child's 
greater  variation  with  the  mother  than  with  the  experimenters. 

Correlations  between  number  of  toys  touched  on  the  two  different 
doys  were:     totally  blind  ,40    (significant  between  the  .05   and   ,10   levels 
of  confidence);    partially  sighted  .69    (significant  at  the   ,01  level   of 
confidence).      Combining  these  correlations  by  Z  scores,   the  correlation 
for  the  entire  group  was  ,53   (significant  at  the  .01  level  of  confidence). 

By  and  large,   the  children's  behavior  was  consistent  enough  to  be 
considered  "typical"  in  the   situation  and  to  warrant  the  use  of  the  cate- 
gories for  observational  purposes. 


Original   categories  N   (naming)    and  R  (requesting)  were   combined  be- 
fore analysis   since  it  was  realized  that  both  categories  indicated  interest 
in  the  play  session.     Original   categories  M  (manipulation)   and  #  (creative 
play)  were  combined  before  analysis   since  it  was  realized  that  M  was  in- 
herent in  many  #  behaviors  and  that  both  categories  were  essentially  "cre- 
ative". 
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Interrelationships  Among   Soales  Used  to  Rate  the  Interview.      Results 
on  the  pre   interview  were  used  to   determine  whether  the   rating   scales  were 
independent  of  each  other  or  whether  they  were  measuring  related  practices. 
Ohi-square   tests  were   made  for    each  of   Scales   6  throup^h  11^- with  every 
other    scale   in  that  group. *     Scores  on   Scale   6  were  tested  for  their  re- 
lationship to    combined    scores  on  the  first  five  rating   scales   concerning 
mothers'   practices   in   Eating,    Dressing,    Toileting,   Washing,    and  Safety. 
A  check  on  the   post   data  was  made  on   Scale   6  and   its  relationship  to   Scales 
7  through  11  to    see   if  the  pre  tests  of   relationship  held  up.      Because 
changes  in  a   positive   direction  brought   about   in  the   experimental  mothers 
were    significantlv  different  from  changes   in  the  controls  on  Scales   6  and 
8,    one  might   expect    some    change   in  the   relationship  of  these  two    scales. 
Results  of  chi-square  tests   are   shown  in   Table  12. 

Scores  on   Scale   6  were  found  to  be  related  to   combined    scores  on  Soales 
1  through  5  on  the   pre   tests  and  to   scores  on  Scale   7  on  both  pre   end  post 
results.      Since   Scales   1-5,    Scale  6t    and  Scale   7  were  applied   to  non-over- 
lapping material,   we  assume  that    some   basic  variables   in  Scale   6  are   common 
to  the  others.      Scale   6  was  also  found  to  be  related  on  pre   and   post  tests 
to   Scale  9,      Although  there  was    substantial   overlap  in   pre-material   to 
which  the  two   scales  were  applied,    there  was  no   overlap  in  post-material 
so  we  assume  that    some  variables  basic  to   6  are  also  common  to   9, 

Soales   8  and  9  were  applied  to  non-overlapping  material   in  the  pre 
interview  and  chi-square  test   showed   a    significant  relationship  even 
though  the   topics   seemed  far  removed  from  each  other.      Results  on  the 
other   scales  cannot  be  interpreted  clearly  because  of  overlap  in  material 
rated.      The   effect  of   the   overlap  might  be  great  or    small.      Scale   7,    re- 
gardless of  overlap,    seemed  to  be  a    very  independent   scale;    it  was  related 
only  to   Scale   6. 

Scales  1-5   describe  the   extent  to  which  the  mother  helps  the  child 
to  develop    self-help   skills.      Scale   6  describes   the  extent  to  which  the 
mother  facilitates  exploration  of  the  environment  and   the  development   of 
certain   skills  for  handling  the   environment.      In  general,    Scale  7  des- 
cribes the   extent  to  which  the  mother   recognizes  the  complexity  of  the 


-'■Scale   6.      Planning  for  an  Expanding   Environment, 

Scale    7.     Making  the    Environment  Meaningful, 

Scale  8.     Helping   C  to    Develop  Standards  for   His  Own  Behavior. 

Scale  9.     Helping  G  Learn  How  to  Play  with  Others. 

Scale  10.    Developing  a   Positive   Emotional  Life. 

Scale  11.    Acceptance   of  the  Handicap. 
2For  the   Chi-square  tests   the  median   score  was  taken  as  the  breaking 
point  between  uppers  and   lowers. 
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child's   environment  and  uses  good  teaching  methods  to  help  him  learn  about 
it.      Scale  9  describes  the  extent  to  which  the  mother   facilitates   the  de- 
velopment of    social    skills   in  the  child.      The  relationship  of   Scales  1-5, 
7,    and  9  to  Scale  6   suggests  that  planning  for   increased   independence  and 
skill   in  various  areas  is  related  to   a    single   attitude  of  the  mother's   con- 
cerning the  need   for   developing  the   child's   independence.    Ref inomont  of  the 
scales  might   very  well   consist   of  a  master    scale  including  practices   from 
all  of  these   scales. 


Changes   Effected  by  the  Parent   Educat ion  Pr o gr a m: 

Statistical  Analysis.      fbr  testing  the   significance  of   differences   in 
changes  between  the   experimental  and   control   groups  the  analysis  of  vari- 
ance was  used,    separating  the  experimental  and  control   groups   into  the 
totally  blind  and  the  partially  sighted.      Since  the  risk  of   accepting  the 
null  hypothesis  when  false  is  increased  when  9    small  number  of  cases   is 
used,    differences   are  reported  which  are    significant   at,    or   approach   close- 
ly,  the  .20   level  of  confidence.     We,    of  course,    regard  these  differences 
which  do  not  meet  the  conventional   .05  level   of    confidence  as   suggestive 
and  not  to  be  taken  as   conclusive. 

"When   interaction  variances  approached   or    exceeded   the  ,20   level  of 
confidence,    a  t  test  was  usually  performed   between  the  means   of  the  exper- 
imental  and    control   groups  which   showed   any  appreciable  difference.      The 
t  tests  were  based   only  upon  the    scores   of  those  particular   groupsj    the 
within  groups  variance  was  not  used.      Also,   when  the  interaction  variance 
reached  this   level  of   confidence   the  within  groups  variance  was  not   gen- 
erally used     to   evaluate   either   the  difference  between  the  two  degrees   of 
blindness  or  the   difference  between  experimental  and   control  groups. 

In  interpreting  the  pre-post   changes   in  the    study,    the   following  fact; 
should  be  taken  into  consideration:      1)      The  pre-post   interviews  xvere  made 
by  different   interviewers.      The  post   interviewer  was  previously  unknown 
to  the  mothers.      2)      The  pre-post   play  sessions   and   the   group  meetings 
were   conducted  by  the   same  two   experimenters.      Since  care  was  taken  to 
insure  that  the  mothers  were  unaware  they  were  being  observed   in  the  play 


•••Results  reported  here  were  based  on  results   from  matched  experimental 
and     control  groups   (N-22).      To   estimate  the  total   effect  of  the  parent 
program,    results  from  the  mothers   of  totally  blind   children  were  combined 
with  the  results  from  mothers  of   partially   sighted   children.      The  experi- 
mental and   control  groups  each  contained   sis  totally  blind  children  and 
their  mothers   and  five  partially  sighted  children  and  their  mothers. 
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sessions,  it  is  felt  that  the  relationships  formed  in  the  group  meetings 
and  the  roles  taken  by  the  mothers  in  relation  to  the  experimenters  should 
not  have  had  a  severe  biasing  effect.   3)   At  no  time  in  the  group  or  indi- 
vidual meetings  was  any  discussion  made  of  exact  techniques  to  use  in  play 
with  the  child.   The  experimenters  felt  that  such  a  direct  tie-up  of  meet- 
ings with  play  sessions  might  very  well  make  the  mothers  suspicious  and 
the  results  mearingless.   The  mothers  were  not  told  that  the  program  was 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  interviews  or  play  sessions.   The  experimen- 
ters hoped  that  discussions  of  other  areas,  such  as  discipline,  might  carry 
over  into  play.   The  discussions  on  play  centered  mainly  on  the  importance 
of  meaningful  material  and  the  significance  of  play  to  the  child. 

The  Interview.  •*•  Analysis  of  variance  was  done  on  each  interview  sdale. 
Results  indicated  that  the  experimental  mothers  gained  more  than  the  con- 
trols on  three  of  the  scales* 

Scale  1#  Establishing  Self-Help  and  Good  Habits  in  Sating.   The  dif- 
ference was  significant  between  the  .10  and  .20  levels  of  confidence. 

Scale  6.   planning  for  an  Expanding  Environment.   The  difference  was 
significant  between  the  .10  and  .20  levels  of  confidence. 

Scale  8,  Helping  C  to  Develop  Standards  for  His  Own  Behavior.   The 
difference  was  significant  at  the  ,02  level  of  confidence. 

Analysis  of  variance  also  indicated  that  the  experimental  and  control 
mothers  of  partially  sighted  children  gained  more  than  the  experimental 
and  control  mothers  of  the  totally  blind  children  on  Scale  2,  Establishing 
Control  and  Self-Help  in  Toileting.2 

There  were  no  other  conclusive  or  suggestive  differences  found  on 
the  pre-post  interviews. 

Summary  and  Interpretation.   The  program  significantly  changed  the 
reported  disciplinary  practices  (Scale  8)  of  the  experimental  group  in  a 
positive  direction,   Differences  significant  between  the  ,10  and  ,20 
levels  of  confidence  suggest  that  practices  in  Eating  (Scale  1)  and  Plan- 
ning for  an  Expanding  Environment  (Scale  6)  were  also  changes  in  a  posi- 
tive direction  by  the  program  although  less  definitely  than  disciplinary 
practices. 


■'•See  analysis  of  variance  Tables  13  through  16  and  Table  A6  in  the 
appendix,  Section  3. 

2Sinoe  the  analysis  provided  the  opportunity  to  compare  the  change 
during  the  year  of  the  totally  blind  group  (N«12)  with  the  partially 
sighted  group  (N=10)  irrespective  of  experimental  and  control  groups, 
such  results  are  noted.   They  are  included  in  this  section  on  changes 
effected  by  the  parent  program  because  of  simplicity  of  organization. 
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Scale   6  had  been   shown  to  be  related  to   Scales  1-5,    7,   and  9,      It   is 
possible  that   changes  on   some  related  practices  measured  by  these  other 
scales  may  have  taken  place  although  not   significantly   so«      Since   Scale    6 
among  the   mothers   of  totally  blind   children  was  found  to  be   significantly 
related   to   their   children's   Vineland    Social  Maturity  Quotients,    it  would 
seem  to  be   important  to  have   changed  practices  on  this    scale. 

Scale  S  is   concerned  with  giving  the   -hild   physical  Freedom  and  help- 
ing him  learn  to   cope  with  the  physical   environment.      Scale  8  is   concerned 
with  giving  psychological   and   physical  freedom  and   developing   skills   in   C 
as  a   method   of  avoiding  discipline  problems.      These  two    scales,    shown  to 
be  related   on  the   post-interview  tests,    cannot  help  but   overlap  with   each 
other  and  all   other  areas  in  child  training.      For   this  reason,   changes  on 
these  two   scales  as  Well  as  on  the   Eating   scale   should  be   considered   in- 
dicative of    some  general   increase  in  planning,    in  the  teaching  of    skills, 
and   in  understanding  of  the   child's  need  for  freedom  on  the  part  of  the 
experimental  mothers. 

The  finding  that  on   Scale  2  the   mothers  of  partially  sighted   child- 
ren improved    significantly  more   in  their   Toileting  practices  than  the  mo- 
thers of  totally  blind    seems  to  be  related   to   the  finding  on  the  Self-Help 
Questionnaire  that  the   partially   sighted   children  gained    significantly 
more  in   Toileting  than  the  totally  blind  children.      The   practices   of  the 
mother   and  behavior   of  the   child   ore    so  interrelated  that   determination 
of   causative   effect  is  difficult.      This   double  change   on  the   part  of  both 
mothers  and   children  does   indicate,    however,    how   closely  the   child's   in- 
dependence  and  the  mother's  practices  are  linked. 

Behavior   in  the  Play  Sessions.  ^      In  testing  for   pro- post   changes,    certain 
categories  representing  mother  behavior   in  the  free   play   sessions  were  com- 
bined;   results  are  presented  on  the  combinations.      Ratio    scores  were   com- 
puted for   certain  categories  because  it   was  felt  that  the  behavior  would 
be  most  meaningfully  interpreted   in  relation  to  other  behavior sj    the  analy- 
ses    were  made  from  these  ratio    scores. 

No  analysis  was  made  for   categories  C--2    (aural   and  tactual    stimulation), 
F  (facilitation),  and   V  (verbalization).      Data  on  C-2  were  not    separately 
analyzed   since  it  was  recognized  too  late  in  the  experiment  that  this   cai?- 
gory  represented   a   combination  of  techniques;    inspection  of  the   data  indi- 
cated that  there  were  no  differences  among  any  of  the  groups  on   F;    analysis 
was  not  made  for  If  since   this    category  was  relatively  unimportant. 


1See    Analysis   of   Variance   Tables   17  through  26  and   Table   A7  in  the 


ix,    Section  3. 

The  mean  intervals  between  the  midpoints  of  Session  I  and  Session  II 
pre  and  post  play  sessions  were:   experimental  totally  blind  11.8  mos.; 
control  totally  blind  11.8;  experimental  partially  sighted  11,0;  control 
partially  sighted  U.S. 
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In  the  following  presentation   and  discussion  of  results  on  the   experi- 
mental mother   categories  where  no   comment  appears  about   a  particular    cate- 
gory,   it  is   due  to  the  fact  that  the   analyses  revealed  no  conclusive  or 
suggestive   differences  among  any  of  the   groups. 

Entire  Experimental   Group   (ff=H)    vs.    Entire    Gontro  1   Group   (IT— 11 ) . 

N-|V-1«      The  experimental   group  increased  its   use  of  this   combi- 
nation of  categories   (naming  and   describing)  while  the   control  group  de- 
creased its  use.      The   difference  in   gains  was    significant   at   less  than  the 
.05   level   of   confidence. 

P.  The  experimental  group  increased  in  the  use  of  this  category 
(praise)  more  than  the  control  group.  The  difference  in  gains  was  signi- 
ficant at  less  than  the   .10   level   of   confidence. 

-/   The  -whole  group  of  experimental  mothers   decreased   in  the   cate- 
gory of  inactivity  while  the   controls   increased.      The  difference  between 
the  mean  change    scores  approached   significance  at  the   .20   level   of  confi- 
dence. 

Experimental    Sub- Group  a  vs.    Their    Controls. 

Q4S.      The  experimental   mothers  of  totally  blind  children  decreased 
and  their   controls   increased  in  the  use  of  this   category  (questioning  and 
suggesting).      A  t-test  between  the  mean  changes   of  the   groups   indicated 
that  the  difference  was   significant  at  the   .06  lev&L  of  confidence  (t--2,2l). 

Cr.      The  experimental   mothers  of  totally  blind   children   changed 
little  in  the  use  of  criticism  while  their    controls   increased   in  the  use 
of  it,      A  t-test  indicated  that  the  difference  between  the  mean  changes  of 
each  group  was   significant   at  ^.10   level   of  confidence    (t=1.86). 
D 

Q-|S^li      This  ratio  represents  the  percentage  of  the  mother's  ver- 
bal   stimulation  which  was  directive.      The   experimental   mothers  of  totally 
blind  children  increased  more  than  their  controls  in  the  percentage  of  di- 
rectives ss   in  their   verbal   stimulation.      A  t-test  between  the  two  mean 
changes   indicated  that  the  difference  was   significant   at  the   .14  level  of 
confidence   (t=1.60). 

C-l.      The   experimental  mothers   of  totally  blind   children   decreased 
while  their   controls  increased   in  the  use  of   sighted  contact.      A  t-test 
indicated   that  the  difference  between  the    change    scores  of  the  two  groups 
was    significant    at<.20   level   of   confidence   (tal.55), 

•   "      C-3.      The  experimental  mothers  of  totally  blind  children  in*, 
creased  their   use  of  guided   contact  more  than  their   control   group.      A 
t-test    showed  the  difference  between  the  mean  change   scores  of  the  two 
groups  was    significant  between  the   .10   and   .05  levels  of  confidence 
(t=2.05). 
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C-3 
C-l«|C-2-fC-3.      The  percentage  of  guided   contact  to  all   physical 
stimulation  increased    signif icontly  more   for   the  experimental  mothers  of 
totally  blind   children  than  for   their  controls,      A  t-test   showed  the   dif- 
ferences to  be   significant  at  the  .05  level   of  confidence  (t=2.54.)    There* 
was  no  reliable  difference  between  the  change   scores   of  the   experimental 
and   control  partially  sighted. 

Differences  in  Change   in  the   Two  Visually  Handicapped  Experimen- 
tal  Groups, 

Q-fS,      The   experimental  mothers   of  totally  blind   children  reacted 
differently  from  the  experimental   mothers  of  partin  lly  sighted   children 
in  that  they  decreased  their  use   of  questions   and   suggestions  more  than 
their  controls   (p=,06)  while  the  mothers   of  the  partially  sighted   showed 
no  difference   from  their    controls.      This   interaction  effect  was  signifi- 
cant at<f,20   level  of  confidence. 

Or.      The   experimental  mothers  of  totally  blind   children   showed 
less   increase  in  the  use  of  Cr  than  their   controls   (p=,10)  while  the   ex- 
perimental mothers  of   partially  sighted   increased   in  the  use  of  Cr  but 
were  not  different  from  their   controls.      This  interaction  effect  was   sig- 
nificant  at<.10   level  of   confidence. 

C-l.      Experimental  mothers  of  totally  blind  children  decreased 
their  use  of  this   technique  more  than  their   controls    (p<,20)>  while  the 
experimental  mothers   of  partially  sighted    children  were   not   different 
from  their    controls.      This   interaction  effect  was    significant  at  the   ,05 
level  of   confidence. 

C-3.      The  experimental   totally  blind   group  increased  more  than 
their    controls   (p<M0)    in  the   use   of  this   technique  while  mothers   of 
partial s  did  not   differ   from  their   controls.      They  tended  to  decrease  in 
the  use  of  C-3.      This  interaction  effect  was   significant  at   ^,20   le\Tel 
of  confidence. 

C-1 

C-1-JC-2-JC-3.      The  experimental  mothers  of  partially   sighted 
children  increased  the  proportion  of    sighted  contact   in  their  physical 
stimulation  more   although  not    significantly  more  than  their   controls. 
The  experimental  mothers  of  totally  blind   decreased  more   although  not 
significantly  more  than  their   controls   in  the   proportion   of   sighted   con- 
tact used.      This   interaction  effect  was    significant  between  the   .20   and 
.10  levels  of  confidence. 
g-3 

G-.l-fO-2.fC-3.      The  experimental  mothers   Of  totally  blind   child- 
ren increased   the   proportion     of  C-3   in  their  physior:l    stimulation  signi- 
ficantly more  than  their    controls   (p<£.05)  while  the   experimental  mothers 
of  partially   sighted  children  did  not   change    significantly  in  relation  to 
their   controls.      This   interaction  effect  was    significant  between  the   .10 
and    ,05  levels   of  confidence. 
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Summary  and  Interpretation,   In  general,  the  entire  group  of  experi- 
mental' mothers  "(N-ll)  became  more  active  and  positive  in  t&oir  evaluation 
of  the  child.   The  gains  in  categories  of  naming  and  describing  (N-|V-l) 
indicated  a  significant  increase  in  information  giving.   The  gain  in  praise 
indicates  an  increased  use  of  positive  comment  concerning  the  child  and 
his  play. 

The  experimental  mothers  of  totally  blind  children  decreased  the  use 
of  the  less  directive  and  possibly  more  anxiety  producing  methods  of  ver- 
bal stimulation  (at  least  for  those  children  who  did  not  play  well)  ques- 
tioning and  suggesting  and  the  use  of  criticism  as  a  method  of  stimulating 
play.   They  also  increased  the  directiveness  of  their  verbal  stimulation 
B   •   This  increase  in  directiveness  of  verbal  stimulation  may  be  in- 
(^S-JD    terpreted  to  mean  that  these  mothers  were  giving  more  structure 
and  direction  to  their  children  concerning  ths  use  of  the  toys. 

The  net  result  of  the  verbal  changes  seems  to  indicate  that  the  ex- 
perimental mothers  tended  to  give  the  children  more  support  and  help  ver- 
bally after  the  parent  program  than  before.   The  increases  in  N-|V-1,  in 
P,    D  ,  and  the  drop  in  inactivity  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  mothers 

QJS-jfD  had  come  to  some  understanding  of  the  role  which  they  might  take 
in  stimulating  play  in  the  children.   The  increased  use  of  praise  as  a  mo- 
tivating device  and  the  decreased  use  of  criticism  (in  the  mothers  of  to- 
tally blind  children,  only)  suggests  that  some  of  the  group  discussions 
concerning  methods  of  obtaining  conformance  in  young  children  may  have 
carried  over  into  the  area  of  play.   The  group  and  individual  discussions, 
centered  about  making  the  environment  meaningful  for  the  child,  seem  to 
have  carried  over  into  the  play  area  (although  they  were  not  discussed  in 
this  relationship)  as  shown  by  the  increases  in  N-fV-1, 

The  experimental  mothers  of  totally  blind  children  became  physically 
more  directive  (0-3)  than  their  controls.   They  also  tended  to  decrease 
their  use  of  the  less  directive  and  also  less  appropriate  method  of  phy- 
sical stimulation  (C-l),   The  changes  in  physical  behavior  of  the  experi- 
mental mothers  of  totally  blind  children  bear  out  the  findings  in  verbal 
behavior  of  inoreased  directiveness  of  help  and  decreased  use  of  techniques 
which  might  be  anxiety  provoking  (0-1). 

In  general,  the  experimental  mothers  tended  to  increase  their  activity 
level  (as  shown  by  a  drop  in  the  category  inactivity)  rather  than  simply 
to  change  from  the  use  of  one  category  to  another.   This  increase  in  gen- 
eral activity,  the  increases  in  praise,  information  giving  can  be  inter- 
preted as  an  improvement  in  the  practices  of  all  the  experimental  mothers. 
The  additional  changes  found  in  the  mothers  of  the  totally  blind  only  (de- 
creased use  of  criticism,  questions  and  suggestions,  and  sighted  contact 
and  the  increased  use  of  directiveness  of  verbal  and  physical  stimulation) 
would  indicate  that  these  mothers  seem  to  have  changed  in  some  way  regard- 
ing the  degree  of  help  which  the  child  is  seen  to  need.   It  is  very  possi- 
ble that  the  idea  of  the  blind  child  's  needing  extra  stimulation  to  quicken 
his  interest  in  the  environment  has  become  more  important  in  the  practices 
of  these  experimental  mothers  than  in  the  practices  of  their  controls. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the   mothers  of  the   experimental   par- 
tially  sighted  children   seemed   to  change  much  less  than  the  mothers  of   the 
totally  blind  as  well  a s  to   note  that  none  of  the  results    showed  a  favor- 
able  change   in  the  control  groups.      That  mothers   of  the   partially  sighted 
children   showed   less   change  than  mothers  of  the  totally  blind   is  particu- 
larly interesting   since  it  was   the  opinion  of  the   experimenters  that  their 
group  coherence  was  much  better.      The  need  for   change  in  practices,   how- 
ever,  was  probably  not  as   great  as    in  the  group  of  mothers  of   totally  blind 
children,    many  of  whom  reported   concern  because  of  the  manner   in  which  their 
children  played   or   the  fact  that  the   children  played   very  little. 

Differences  Between  Mothers  of    Totally  Blind   Children  and  Mothers 
of  Partially'  Sighted   Children  Irrespective  of  Differences   Between  Sxperi- 
mental  and  Control   Groups. 


Q-JS-ID.      Experimental  and   control   groups  of  mothers  of  totally 
blind  children  increased  the   proportion  of  directiveness   in  their  verbal 
stimulation  while  the  mothers  of   partially  sighted   children   decreased. 
The  difference  between  the  two   groups  was    significant  between  the   .10 
and   .05  levels  of  confidence.      This   difference  was   contributed  mainly  by 
the  experimental  mothers   of  totally  blind   children. 

Exper imental  Categories   (  Chil dj.1 

ftnalysis  of  the    children's  behavior  in  the   experimental   situations 
was  made  to  determine  whether  or   not   changes  had   occurred   in  their  behavior 
during  the  year.     Had   the   children  of   mothers   participating  in  the  parent 
education  program  become  more   independent   in   their   play,    more  outgoing, 
more  mature  than  the   children  of  mothers  who  had   not   participated? 

Analyses  were  made   for  the   following  behaviors  of  the  child  with  his 
mother;      V-|N-,    0,    E,   M-fjf,    Bl,    -,    number   of  toys  touched,    and  number  of 
seconds  before  X,      For  the   child   in  play  alone   analyses  were   done  for  these 
same  behaviors  with  the  exception  of  V--N-.      Analyses  were  not  done   on  be- 
haviors where   inspection  of  the  data  revealed   there  were  no   differences 
among   groups.      Tables  are  given  only  for  behaviors  where    significant  re- 
sults were  obtained. 

Entire  Experimental    Group  vs.    fitrbjre  Control   Group. 

B  (Child  with  Mother).  The  control  group  increased  more  in  the 
use  of  simple  exploration  (E)  than  the  experimental  group.  The  difference 
approached    significance  at  the   ,20   level   of  confidence. 


ISee  Analysis  of  Variances   Tables   27  through  32   and   Tables  A-8  and 
A-9   in  Section  3  of  the   appendix. 
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Ho.    of   Seconds  before  X  ( Ohild  Alone,1}    The   experimental   subjects 
increased  the    length  of  time  before  X  occurred   more  than  their   controls. 
A  t-test  between  the   experimental  totally  blind  and  their   control  group 
was    significant   at  the   .08   level   of   confidence    (t=2,19,    6df),      k  t-test 
between  the   experimental    partially  sighted   and  their   controls  was  not   sig- 
nificant.     Since  both   experimental   groups   changed  in  the    same  direction, 
the   probability  values  were   combined  by  the  method  recommended  by  Fisher 
(10).      The  resultant   level   of   confidence  was  between   ,10  and    .20. 

Experimental   Sub-flr oups   vs.    The ir   Controls . 

V4N-   (Child  with  Mother).      The   experimental  totally  blind    child- 
ren increased    significantly  more  than  their   controls   in  the  use  of  these 
combined   categories,    verbalizing  and   expressions  of  dislike  or  disinterest 
in   play  (t=2.48,    p<.05^,02). 

E     (Child   Alone),      A  t-test  indicated   that  the  experimental   par- 
tially  sighted  children   showed  a    significant  change  from  their  controls   in 
the     use   of   simple   exploration   (t=4.08,    p^.Ol).      They  decreased  while 
their    controls   increased. 

M«j#  (Child  Alone).  A  t-test  indicated  that  the  experimental  par- 
tially sighted  children  increased  significantly  more  in  the  use  of  constuc- 
tive-  play  than  their   controls   (t=3.93,    p<,01). 

Ho.  of  Seconds  before  X  (Child  Alone),  The  experimental  totally 
blind  children  increased  the  length  of  time  before  X  (before  they  left  the 
situation)   more  than  their   controls   (t=2,19,    p=.08.1 

Differences   in  Change  Between  the   Totally  Blind  and  Partially 
Sighted   Children  in  the   Experimental   Group. 

E     (Child    Alone).      The   experimental  partially  sighted  children 
reacted  differently  from  the  experimental   totally  blind   children  in  that 
they  decreased    significantly  (p  <,0l)    in  the  use  of  E  relative  to  their 
controls  while  the-  experimental  totally  blind   did   not   differ   from  their 
controls.      This   interaction  effect  was    significant   at<»20   level  of  con- 
fidence, 

M-ffi  ( Child   Alone) ,      The   experimental   partially   sighted   children 
reacted   differently  from  the  experimental  totally  blind    children   in  that 
they  increased  their  use  of  M4$  significantly  more   (p<,01)   than  their 
controls  while   the  totally  blind   group  did   not  differ    significantly  from 
their  controls.      This   interaction  effect  was    significant   at<,02   level   of 
confidence, 

V-}H-   ( Child   with  Mother),      The   experimental  totally  blind  child- 
ren reacted   differently  from  the  partially  sighted   in  that  they  increased 
their   verbalization   significantly  more    (p<",05>,02)    than  their   controls 
while  the  partially   sighted  did   not  differ   significantly  from  their  control; 
This    interaction  effect  was   significant  at  the    ,05  level   of  confidence. 
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-    (Child     with  Mother).      The  totally  blind   children  decreased 
.n  the   use  of  the   cTFegory "inactivity  in  relation  to  their  controls 
partially   sighted   QaM^teVQ la ti on  to  their  controls.      This   in- 
teraction effect  was    significant  between  the    .20   and    .10  levels   of  con- 
fidence. 

_Surnmary_and   Interpretation.      The   entire   control   group  increased   its 
use-  of  the  most   infantile  form  of    play  ( S)   while  the   entire    experimental 
group  dropped   in  its  use  of  this    category.      The  entire   experimental  group 
also  became    more  able   to  tolerate   the   play  alone    sessions   than   the   entire 
control   group  as   indicated  by  its  increase   in  the   length  of  time  be-fore 
leaving  the   situation. 

The  experimental   partially   sighted  children  decreased    significantly 
in  the  use  of  E,    and   increased    significantly   in  the  more   creative  form  of 
play,   M-fjjf*.      The   experimental  totally  blind   children   significantly  increased 
their  tolerance  for  the  play   situation  and   increased  their  verbalizations 
with  their  mothers. 

In  the    partially   sighted   experimental   subjects,    the   two    changes   indi- 
cate increased  maturity   in  play.      They  are  more  than  trends  and  would    seem 
to   indicate    some   real   change.      They   can  hardly  be  attributed   to   changes   in 
the  behavior  of  their  mothers   in  the   play   sessions   since  their  mothers 
showed   few  significant   changes   in  this    situation.      It   is  possible   that  the 
children's  changes  resulted  from  changes   in  the   mother  which  xvere  not   picked 
up  by  our  measures  in  the  play  sessions.      It   is  also  possible  that   some 
uncontrollable  factor  during  the.   time  between  pre-post  measures  accounts 
for  these    significant  changes. 

The  most   likely  explanation,    however,    for   the    changes  in  these  child- 
ren is  that  they  resulted   from  the    following:      l)    one  of  the  children  had 
previously  been  restricted  during  waking  hour,?   to  a  very   small  area   in  the 
house   but   as  a  result   of  a   decision  made  by  her  mother   after  her   atten- 
dance  at  her   first  group  meeting,    the   child  was   given  freedom  of  the 
house.      2)    Three  other   children  had   not  attended  nursery   school  the   pre- 
ceding year,  -   Their  mothers   had   learned   about   the   local  nursery   school   for 
visually  handicapped   children  at   the  time   of  the   pre    interview  and  the 
children  began   school  at  about  the   time  the  parent  program  started.      In 
making  the  matchings   for  the  experimental  and  control   groups   of  children, 
these   three    children  were  matched  with  control   children  for   attendance  at 
nursery  school  during  the   period   of    the  parent   program.      However,    the  three 
control  children  had   attended  nursery  school  the   preceding  year.      The   in- 
itial  impact   of  nursery   school   may  be   quite   different   from  continuing 
attendance.      The  changes   in  the   environment  of   these  four  experimental 
children  are  probably  responsible  for  the   changes   in  their   play  behavior. 

Changes   in  mother  practices   resulting  in  a  changed   environment  for 
the   children  were  not  weighted   as   heavily  in  the  measuring  instruments 
as  the   effects  on  the  children  would  warrant. 
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Although  the   play  of  the   totally  blind  experimental    subjects    showed   only 
a  few  aigB.ifirj.Gnt  changes^,   .their-   general   increase  in   verbalization  with 
their  mothers   and  their   improved   ability  to  tolerate  the  play  alone   sessions 
suggested    some  increase  in  maturity  over  their    controls  as  well   as   increased 
interaction  with  the  mother.      It   is   suggested  here  that   the  trends   in  the 
mothers  of  the  totally  blind   experimental    subjects  to   increase  their  use 
of   appropriate  techniques  and   to   decrease   the   use  of   inappropriate   tech- 
niques  is  related  to  the   changes  in  their  children,    especially  to  the  in- 
creased verbalization  on  the   part   of   the  children.      The   fact   that  the  in- 
creased verbalization  is  unrelated  to  play  or   is  negatively  concerned  with 
the   play  may  indicate   that  the  child   is   less    interested   in  the   play  than 
in  his   mother   or  that   he   feels   freer   to   verbalize  his   attitudes.      It    sug- 
gests  an  increase  in   communication  between  mother  and    child. 

The  fact  that   the  mothers   of  partially  sighted   children  changed    sig- 
nificantly in  few  categories  of   play  may  be   the  reason  why  their   children 
changed   in  play  alone  Whereas  the    change   in  climate   in   the  totally  blind 
mother    session  may  account  for  the   changes   in  the  totally  blind   child. 

The  differences   in  change  between  the   two   experimental    sub-popula- 
tions bears  out  the   results  found   on  the  mothers.      The  two  groups  are 
quite   different   in  reactions   and  cannot  be   considered   one   population.      It 
is   interesting  to  note   that  with  the  children,    as  with  the  mothers,   no    sig- 
nificant  changes   occurred   in  favor  of  the   controls. 

Differences  in  Change  Between  Tot a lly  Blind   Children  and   Par- 
tially   Sighted   Children,    Irresj.-iective   of   Differences   Between   Experimental 
and  Control   Groups. 

m   (Child  with  Mother).      The   entire   group  of  totally  blind   child- 
ren decreased    significantly  more   in  -     than  the  entire  group  of  partially 
sighted   children.      The   difference  was    significant  at<.05   level   of   confi- 
dence. 


Activities   I  Questionnaire-*-    (Mothers1   ■Practices).      Analysis  of  variance 
indicated  that  the  entire  experimental  group  increased  its    score  more   than 
the   entire  control   group  on  the  two   parts  of  the  questionnaire   concerning 
practices  related   to  acquainting  the   child  with  the   environment  and   pro- 
visions for   encouraging   self-help.      The  difference  was  almost    significant 
at  the  .20   level   of   confidence. 


■^See   analysis  of  variance    Table      31  and    Table   A  10   in  the  appendix, 


Section  3. 
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Interpretation.      The  parent  program  may  have   caused   the   experimental 
mothers  to   do   more  about  fostering  the    child's  acquaintance  with  the  en- 
vironment and'Qbout   encouraging  him  to  be  independent.      Since  both  of  these 
areas   of  the   questionnaire   are  related  to  expanding  the   child's   environment 
and    increasing  his   skills,    it   would    seem  possible  that  they  are    linked   to 
the;    changes  found   on  the   interview  on   Scales   6  and   8,    both  of  which  mea- 
sured related   practices.      Although  the   difference   in   gains   does  not  meet 
the    .20   level   of  confidence, Lit   is   included   here   as   it    supports   evidence 
of    changes    shown  on  the  interview. 

The  So  If -Help  Questionnair  c  1   (  Child  Behavior ) . 

Entire    Experimental    Group  vs.    Entire    Control   Group.      Ana  lysis   of 
Variance  results    suggested   that  the   experimental  group  gained  more  than 
the  controls  on  Undressing   (p^.20).      There  tos  no    significant  difference 
on  Dressing  (including   Fastening)   for  the  entire   experimental   group  but 
the   experimental  totally  blind   changed   more   (p<,30>.20)   than  the   control 
totally  blind.      On  Total   Dressing  there  was  no    significant  difference   in 
gains  between  experimental   and   control  groups  but  the  difference  was   in 
favor  of  the   experimental s.      There  was  no    significant  difference  between 
experimental  and  controls  in   Toileting  but   it  was   in  favor   of  the   controls, 

Int e r pr et at i on .      Although  there  was  only  one  difference   suggestive  Of 
a  trend   in  favor   of  the   experimental  group,    it  appears  that  his   difference 
(in  Undressing)   plus  the   slight  trend"  found   in  Dressing  (inoluding  Fasten- 
ing)   mean  somewhat  more  improvement  for   the  experimental    subjects   in  the 
whole  area   of   dressing  than  for  the   controls.      There  was   a    slight  trend   in 
favor   of  the  controls  in   Toileting   but   it  was  not    significant  and    since 
there  were  no   other  trends   in  favor  of  the  controls,    the   experimental 
group   seemed  to   have  improved  more.      The  experimental  mothers   tended  to 
increase  on  Activities   I,    including  provisions   for  encouraging   self-help. 
These  two  trends  on  the   part  of  both  mothers   and   children  in  the  direction 
of  increased    self-help  would   seem  to   suggest  that  the   program  had  had 
some  effect  upon  the   practices  of   the   experimental  mothers   and  on  their 
children's   behavior. 

Differences   in  Changes  Between  the   Totally  Blind   and   Partially 
Si ghted~~Chi Id r en' ; Trrcs pe'ct i ve   o f  Diff  er one  e s   Between   Experimental   and 
Control  Groups.      Analysis  of"  'variance  "showecPlsiiat  .'the  partially  sighted 
children  as  a  group  gained    significantly  more  than  the  totally  blind   child- 
ren on  Undressing  (p^.025),    on   Dressing   (including  Fastening)    (p<.00l), 
on   ;j-'otal   Dressing   (p^.OOi),    and   on  Toileting  (p<.05). 


See  analysis   of   variance   Tables  34  through  37  and    Table  A  11   in.  the 
appendix,    Section  3. 
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Interpretation,      These  results,    along  with   similar  results   on  the 
Vineland   Social  Quotients,    definitely  indicate  that  the   partially   sighted 
group  was  different  from  the   totally  blind   group  in   its  rate  of   acquiring 
skills  and  becoming  independent   in  the   self-help  areas.      Since  the  mean 
age  of  the  totally  blind  and   the   partially   sighted   group  was    so   close,    it 
would    seem  that  the   differences  which   showed   up  throughout  the   study  and 
which  were  always   in  favor   of  the   partially   sighted  were  related   mainly 
to  amount  of  vision  and   its   effects  on  mother  and   child. 


Vineland   °ocial  Quotients   (Child  Behavior). 

Entire  "■Experimental   Group  vs.    Bntir^   Control   Group.      .Analysis  of 
variance    sugge'st'ed  that  the   experimental  group   gained  more  than  the  con- 
trol group  but  the   difference  was   not    significant  at  the    .20   level  of 
confidence.      The  experimental   totally  blind   group  especially  tended  to 
gain  more.-*- 

Interpretation.      Although  the  difference  was  not   significant  at  the 
.20   level  of  confidence,    it  was   consistent  with  the   data  found   on  the 
Self -Help  Questionnaire,    indicating  that   the   experimental  group  tended  to 
improve   somewhat  more  than  the    control   group.      Because   of  the   short  time 
lag  from  the   parent   program  to  the  reassessment,    it   is   felt   that   such 
changes    should  be   pointed   out   even   if   not    statistically   significant   at 
the   .20  level   of   confidence. 

Differences    in   Ch  angc   Between   Tot  ally   Blind  u  a  ne  J^ar  t  i  a  1  ly  ^Sj.ght  e  d 
Qhildren   lrrespeCti\Te~~of   Differences   Between    Sxper ime nt a  1  and   Control 
Groups.^    *  Ana  1  ysilT  o  f  *^valrlance~su  g  g  e  s  to  d~  "the.  t  t  he~*paftia  1  ly"  "sighted  gr  oup , 
both   experimental  and   control,    gained   more   than  the  two  totally  blind 
groups.      (p<^.20j>,10). 

Interpretation.      In   general,    the   pre-post  differences   in  the   children 
showed  that  the    partially   sighted   tended   to  gain  more   in   independence 
than  the   totally  blind.      These  differences  may  be   tied   up  with  the   practices 
of   the  mothers;    they   seen  also   to  be  related   to   the   effects   of   different 
degrees  of   vision,    on  both  mothers  and   children. 


^See  analysis   of  variance    Table   38  and    Table  A  11  in  the  appendix, 
Section   3. 
2Ibid. 
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Activities   I     (Child  Behavior)*      Analysis   of  variance   revealed  no   signifi- 
cant  changes  on  Shild's  Performance  in  the  Home. 

Interpretation,      All  measures  on  the   children  indicated  fewer   changes 
than  the   measures   on  the  mothers.      The   short  time   lag  between  the   end   of 
the  parent  program  and  the  reassessment  may  he  related  to  this  as  only  the 
most  extreme   changes   in  a   mother's   practices  might  be  expected  to  take   ef- 
fect  in   so   short   a  tine. 


Activities   II    (Mother   Attitudes),      The   investigators   thought  that  in  the 
absence  of~rnf 'ormation  about   visually  handicapped  children  other  than  her 
own  child   a   mother  would   tend   to  attribute  to  the  average   visually  handi- 
capped child  the   same  rate  of  development  as  her   own  child.      Thus,    in   such 
cases,   there    should  be  a   high  correspondence  between  the   social  quotients 
of   the  children  and  their  mother's  discrepancy  score   on  Activities   II. 
If  one   of   the   effects  of  the  parent  program  was   to  widen  a  mother's  know- 
ledge about  the  development  of  other   visually  handicapped   children,    then 
we   should  anticipate  that  the  correlation  between  the    social   quotient   and 
Activities  II   discrepancy   score    should  decrease   in  the  post  tests   on  the 
experimental  group  while   in  the  control  group  the    correlation   should   either 
remain  the    same  or  perhaps   increase   some  because  of  the   child's   increase 
in  age   since  the  pre  tests. 

Table  39    shows  that   apparently  the   experimental   group  was  affected 
in  the  anticipated  direction.      They  went  from  a   positive  correlation  (pre- 
test)  to  a  negative   correlation  (neither  of  these  was    significant  by  itself) 
while  the  control  group  went  from  a    slight   positive   correlation  (pre  test) 
to  an  even  higher  positive  correlation.      The   particular  test  which  was 
applied  to   these   data    showed   that   the   initial   difference   in   correlation 
between  the   experimental  and  control  groups  was  not    significant  but  that 
by  the  time  the   posb tests  oocurred  the   two   groups  had  become   significantly 
different  (t=2.41,   p<.02). 

Int or pr e  t  a  t i on .     Apparently  the  experimental  mothers  had  a  wider 
base  for  estimating  the  age   at  which  the  average  visually     handicapped 
child  would  perform  certain  tasks,   based   on  experience   gained  in  the 
parent  program.      The  experimental  mother   generalized  less   about  the  be- 
havior of  tho  average  wiaeally , handicapped   child  from  her   own  child's  be- 
havior than  did   the  control  mother. 


Effects   of  Age  and   Degree  of  Vision  on  Behavior  of  the  Children  and  Their 

Moth  erst 

Relation  Between  Child  fs  Age  and_  his  Degree  of  Vision  and  His  Behavior 

in  Play  Alone. 

Effect  of  Age.      To  determine  the  effect  of  age  upon  the  behavior  of  the 
children  in  play  alone,    chi-square  tests  were   done  between  the  scores  of 
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the  younger  and   older   children  on  the  pre-observations,    Sessions   I  and  II 
combined   (Table   40).1      Chronological  age  was   computed  from  the  midpoint 
date  of  the    first   and   second  play  observations.      All   31   subjects  were   in- 
cluded in  this    analysis. 
The  groups  were   divided   as  follows: 

Totally  fflind  Partially  Sighted 

Younger  21-40 'mos.    (N=9)  19-29  mosT      (N-7) 

Older  45-67  mos.    (N=9)  41-58  mos.      (N«6) 

A  difference   significant   at  the    ,05  level  was   found  which   indicated 
that  naming   (IT)   was   positively  related  to  chronological  age.      A  trend  was 
evident  that  the    older  blind   children  talked  more  than  the  older  partially 
sighted   children.      No    significant   differences  appeared  on  oral    exploration 
(0)   between  older   and  younger   children  in   either   of   the   groups. 

There  was   a  trend  that  the  younger    partially  sighted  used  more   simple 
exploration   (E)   than  the   older  partially  sighted.      This  trend  did   not   exist 
with  the  totally  blind  groups,   both  of  which  tended  to   use    simple   explor- 
ation more  than  either   of  the   partially  sighted   groups. 

There  was   a  trend   indicating  that   the  older   children  of   both  the  to- 
tally blind  and  the  partially   sighted  groups   did   more  manipulative  and 
creative  play  (M-^)than  the  younger   children.      For  the  combined  group 
(all  younger   vs.    all   older)   this   difference  was   significant   at  <  .05  level 
of  confidence.      Correlations   between   C.    A.    and  M«j#  were  .35   for  the  to- 
tally blind   (N*18)    and   .47  for  the  partially  sighted  (N*13).     When   com- 
bined by  z    scores  the  r  was   .40   (N=31).      Although  neither   of   the   separate 
correlations  waa    significant  at  the   .05  level   of   confidence,    the  combined 
r  was    significant  between  the  .05  and  the    .01   levels  of  confidence. 

No   significant  differences   in  number   of  mannerisms    (Bl)    appeared  be- 
tween younger  and   older   groups  although  the  mean  and  median  of  the  older 
totally  blind  group-    suggested  that  the   older  blind   children  who  did 
mannerisms   did   them  in  greater  number  than  the  younger  blind    children. 


-1-For  the  !r  tests  the  median  s^ore  was   taken  as  the  breaking  point 
between  uppers  and  lowers   on  all  the  behavior   categories   except   for  'cate- 
gory X  where  the  natural   breaking  point  for   the  totally  blind  was    "no 
sigh  of  the   behavior"  vs.    "sign  of  the  behavior"}    for   the   partially   sighted 
the  breaking  point  was   2   or   less  vs.    3   or  more. 
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When   C.  A.   was   correlated  with   the  number  of  toys  touched  by  the 
child  during,  play  alone,!   the  findings  were:      for  tie  totally  blindX 
was   .40   (significant  8 1  "the   ,03   level   of  confidence);    for  the  partially 
sighted  X  was   .05  (not    significant)   (16). 

A  trend    (p<«20)    existed  for   the  younger  blind   children   to   do  more 
-    (just   sitting)    than  the  older.      This   relationship  did  not  hold   in  the 
partially  sighted  group*      The  tendency  for  the  younger  blind    child   to   be 
less  outgoing   (as   measured  by  number  of  toys  touched   and   by  amount  of 
inactivity)    than  the  older   blind  child  may  indicate  that  the  blind   child 
must  reach  a   certain  degree  of   maturity  before   he  becomes   motivated  to 
explore  his   environment.      On  the    other   hand,    it   appears  that  the  younger 
partially   sighted   child   is  no  less  motivated   to  go  out  into  his    environ- 
ment than  the  older  partially  sighted.     Mo   significant  differences   or 
trends  appeared  between  age  groups  when  nervous   mannerisms   in  the  absence 
of  other  behavior   (Bl   only)   were  added  to  inactivity  (-). 

In  both  partially   sighted  and   totally  blind   groups,   the  younger 
children  had   significantly  lower   tolerance  far   the   play  situation   (they 
left  the    situation  more  often)    (p<",05  and  $><".0l)   respectively.      Kendall's 
\,    modified  for  use  with  tied    scores   (16)   was   used  to   determine  the   extent 
of  the  relationship  between  C.    A.    and  the  frequency  of  X.      For  the  totally 
blind,  ^  was  t-,37   (significant  at  the    .08  level   of  confidence);    for  the 
partially  sighted  \  was  -.53   (significant  at<»01   level   of  confidence). 
The  tendency   seemed   to  be  forvthe  younger   and   older   partially   sighted  to 
differ  more   from  each  other   on  this   category  than  did  the  younger  and   older 
totally  blind.      This  was  borne  out   to   some   extent  by  other   results.      The 
differences    (although  not    significant)  were   larger   between  the  older  and 
younger  partially  sighted  than  they  were   between  older  and   younger  totally 
blind  on  manual   exploration  (E),    creative   play  (M4#0,    and   oral    explora- 
tion (0).      It  was  not  borne  out  on  naming  (K),    nervous  mannerisms   only 
(other  behavior  absent)    oombined  with  inactivity  (Bl  only  -|  -),    number 
of  toys  touched,    or  inactivity  (-)   where  the  older  and  younger  totally 
blind   seemed  to   differ  more    from  each  other.      The   fact  that  the   older 
totally  blind  children  do  not  differ  a    great   deal  from  the  younger  totally 
blind   on  the  three  measures  of   play  and   exploration  (0,    E,   M     and  ft) 
seems  to   indicate  that  the  maturity  of  play  which  develops  with  age  does 
so  more   slowly  when  there  is  no  vision. 


Number  of  toys  was  counted  as  the  number  the   child    picked  up  on 
his  own  initiative;    in  other  words,    if  a   child  was  prodded  with  a  par- 
ticular  toy,   this  toy  was  never   counted  into  the  total  number   of  toys 
touched   unless  C  had  touched  it   prior  to  the   prod. 
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Effects  of  Degree  of  Vision,   To  find  out  if  the  behavior  of  the  totally 
blind  child"  differed  from  that  of  the  partially  sighted  in  play  alone  chi- 
square  tests  were  done  between  the  upper  and  lower  scores  of  the  two  groups, 
The  difference  in  G.  A.  between  the  entire  totally  blind  and  the  entire 
partially  sighted  groups  was  small  and  not  statistically  significant 
(t  test),  there  was  no  concern  that  any  differences  between  them  were  due 
to  ago  differences.  Pre-observation  data  for  Sessions  I  and  II  combined 
were  used  (Table  41).  ^ 

The  difference  between  the  totally  blind  and  the  partially  sighted 
was  not  significant  on  naming  (K).   Although  the  difference  on  simple 
exploration  (E)  was  not  significant  it  was  a  large  one  and  indicated  a 
'trend  for  the  totally  blind  group  to  do  more  simple  exploration  than  the 
partially  sighted  group.   On  oral  exploration  (0)  the  difference  between 
the  two  groups  was  not  significant.   The  data  indicated  that  half  of  each 
group  did  not  do  the  behavior  at  all.   The  blind  subjects  who  did   it 
appeared,  on  the  average,  to  do  it  more  frequently  than  the  partially 
sighted. 

The  difference  between  the  partially  sighted  and  the  totally  blind 
in  favor  of  the  partially  sighted  on  constructive  play  (M4#),  while  not 
significant,  is  large  and  bears  out  the  trend  indicating  that  the  totally 
blind  tended  to  do  more  simple  exploration  than  the  partially  sighted 
groupj  the  maturity  level  of  play  of  the  partially  sighted  was  higher 
than  that  of  the  totally  blind  group. 

Although  the  difference  between  the  two  groups  on  -  (just  sitting) 
was  not  a  significant  one,  the  data  suggested  that  the  totally  blind  had 
a  much  wider  range  than  the  partially  sighted.   The  totally  blind  child 
tended  to  spend  more  five  second  intcrvsls  in  non-outgoing  activity, 
just  sitting  (  -)  combined  with  nervous  mannerisms  in  the  absence  of 
other  behavior  (Bl  only).   The  difference  between  the  two  groups  on  cate- 
gory X_  (tolerance  of  the  play  situation)  ^vas  not  significant.   Results 
were  significant  at  the  ,10  level  of  confidence  that  the  partially  sighted 
children  touched  more  toys  than  the  totally  blind  children  during  play 
alone. 

The  results  were  highly  significant  on  the  category  nervous  mannerisms 
(Bl).   Only  one  partially  sighted  child  had  the  nervous  mannerisms  cate- 
gorized under  Bl  and  did  very  few  of  them.   These  results  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  major  factor  in  this  type  of  nervous  mannerism  is  the  existence 
of  blindness  with  the  restrictions  it  brings  about.   It  is  not  the  only 
factor,  however,  as  two  totally  blind  children  were  observed  who  did  not 
have  any  nervous  mannerisms. 

Individual  differences  seem  to  be  greater  in  the  totally  blind  group 
than  in  the  partially  sighted  group.   This  is  borne  out  by  the  vtider  range 
within  the  blind  group  on  each  of  the  categories  presented. 


■'•The  median  score  was  used  as  the  breaking  point  between  uppers  and 
lowers  except  in  category  X  where  "no  sigh  of  the  behavior"  fes.  "sign  of 
the  behavior"  was  used. 
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Relations  Between  the   Child's   Age  and   Decree  of   Vision  and  Mothers'   Be- 
havior*     In"o"rder  to  find  out   if   practices  of  the  mothers   as   verbalized 
on  the   interview  and  if  behavior   as   observed  in  the   play  sessions   differed 
according  to  their   child  's   age  and   degree   of  vision,    chi- square   tests 
were  made  between  the    scores   of  mothers   of  vounger   and    of  older   children 
as  well   as  between   scores   of  mothers  of  the  totally  blind   and  of  the 
partially  sighted  children.      On  the  interview,    tests  were  made  for    each 
scale  of  the   pre-interviexvs.      Tests  were   also  made  for   each   experimental 
category  on  pre-observations  with  data  from  sessions   I   and   II   combined. 

Effect  of   Child's  Age.      Table   42   gives   the  means,   medians,    and   ranges   of 
the  mothers'  behavior   in  play  with  their    children  according  to  the   experi- 
mental   categories  for  the  mothers   of  the  younger  and   older  blind  children, 
for   the  mothers   of  the  younger  and   older   partially   sighted   children,    and 
for   the  combined  group.        Ghi-square     tests  showed  that  age  of  the  child 
was  not   significantly  related  to   any  of  the  mother's   practices   as  verba- 
lized  in  the   interview.      Also,    age  was  not    significantly  related  to  be- 
havior  on  any  of  the    experimental    categories  with  the  exception  of  praise 
(P),    and   aural   and   tactual    contact   (0-2).      Mothers  of    older    children 
(combined   group)   used   significantly  more   praise  than  mothers  of   younger 
children   (p<£,05).      There  was   a  trend    suggesting  that,    for  the   combined 
group,    mothers   of  younger   children  used  more  aural  and   tactual   contact 
(0-2)    (p=  .11). 

Effect   of  Degree   of  Vision,    Experimental    Categories.      In  table   43   are 
shown  the  means,'  "medians,    and  ranges  of  mothers'  behavior  on  the  experi- 
mental  categories  for   the  mothers   of  the  totally  blind    and    partially 
sighted    children.      Chi-square   t>;sts  using  the  median  of  the    entire   dis- 
tribution as   the  breaking   point    showed  that  the  mothers  of  the  totally 
blind   differed    significantly  from  the  mothers   of   the   partially  sighted 
on  five   categories.      Mothers    of  the  totally  blind   used    significantly 
greater   amounts   of    description   (V-l)    (p<..05  Js.025),    of  aural   and  tactual 
contact   (C-2)    (p<.01),    and    of  guided   contact    (C-3)    (p<.001).      Mothers 
of   the   partially   sighted    children  used   more    of  the  technique,    sighted 
contact  ( 0-1)    (p<L.0l)    as  well  as   more   praise    (P)    (p<.05).      This   last 
difference   is  lurgply  dtte  toiho  infreqavont  ueeof  this  technique  by  mothers 
of_   the  younger  blind   children   (Table   42), 

It  appears  that   the  mother  of  the   totally  blind   child   gives  more     to 
her   child  in  the  way   of   acquaintance  with  what  is  around   him  and   how  to 
explore  it, 2   and  that   in   stimulating  him  to   play  she  uses  more  direct 


■'■The   split  betv/een  younger  and   older  children  was   the   same   as  that 
used   in  determining   effects   of   C.    k.    on  child  's  behavior,    p.    51. 

^Hote  that  this  also  shows  up  on  the  intervie\:/  where  the  mothers 
of  the  totally  blind  scored  higher  on  Scale  7,  taking  the  Environment 
Meaningful,   than  the  mothers  of   partially  sighted. 
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techniques   (techniques  which  would   seem  to  be  more  appropriate  for   a  child 
without  vision).      The  mother   of  the   partially   sighted   child  uses  more  of 
the  type   of   physical   stimulation  which   is  appropriate  for   a  child  who  has 
some  vision   (she  encourages  him  to  use  his   vision). 

That  mothers  of   partially  sighted  children  give   more  praise   to  their 
children  suggests   that  the  child  with   some  vision  performs  or  behaves   in 
such  a  way  as  to   elicit  favorable     comment  from  his  mother;    the   child 
being  thus  rewarded  continues  to  act   in   such  a  way  &s  to    elicit  further 
praise  from  her.      The  infrequent  use  of  praise  by  the  mothers  of  young 
blind   children   suggests   that  the   adverse  of  this  may  apply  in  her   case. 


Effect  of   Degree   of _ Blindness,   Mothers'   Practices   on  the   Interview.    Ohi- 
square  tests  were   done  on   each   scale   of  the  pro-interviews   to   determine 
whether  the    scores  for   the   totally  blind   and  the    partially  sighted  groups 
were   significantly  different  from  each  other.      The  mothers  of   partially 
sighted    children  had  higher    scores   {better   practices)   than  the  mothers 
of  totally  blind  children      on     Scale       1   (Eating)    (p<.Ol).      The  mothers 
of  the   partially   sighted   children  also  tended  to   have  higher    scores   on 
Scale  8  (Helping  C  to    Develop   Standards  for  His   Own  Behavior)    (p=. 10). 
The  mothers   of  totally  blind    children  tended   to   have   higher    scores  on 
Scale  2   (Toileting)    than  the  mothers   of   partially   sighted    children 
(p<.15>,10).      The  mothers   of  the  totally  blind   children  had    significantly 
higher    scores   on   Scale   7   (Making  the   Environment  Meaningful)   than  the 
mothers  of  the  partially  sighted   children    (p-.Ql).      There  were  trends 
which   suggested  that  the  mothers  of  the  totally  blind    children  had   higher 
scores  on  Scales   5   (Establishing  Good    Safety  Habits)    and   9   (Helping  0 
Learn  How  to   Play  with  Others)    but   the  differences  were  not   significant. 

In  the   areas  where   it   is   apparent   that  the  blind   child  needs   extra 
help  and    supervision  (Making  the   Environment  Meaningful,    Establishing 
Good    Safety  Habits,    and  Helping  the  Child  Learn  How  to   Get   Along  with 
Others)   it  is   possible  that  the  mothers  of  the   totally  blind  were  more 
planful  and   constructive  than  the  mothers   of  the   partially  sighted. 

It  is   suggested   that  practices   of   mothers   of  the  totally  blind  were 
less   planful  and  constructive   than  practices   of  mothers   of  the   partially 
sighted   in  the   eating  (Scale  1)   and   discipline   (Scale   8)   areas  because 
of   several  factors:      many  of  the   totally  blind   children  began   life   as 
small   or  premature  infants;    the  blind  child  may  have  difficulty  in  learn- 
ing to  understand   and    conform  to    standards;    the  mother's   acceptance   and 
understanding  of  blindness   are  most  likely  to   cause   conflict   in  these 
two  areas   linked   as  they  are  to   our   cultural   ideals    concerning  mother   love. 

•      •      • 
Relations   Among  'Mother'  Bohoviors  and   Child  Bohavlorsy 

To  find  out  what  relations   existed  between  mothers'   practices    (ver- 
balized  in  the   interview  or   observed   in  the   play  sessions  and  captain 
child  behaviors,    the  distributions  of  tho  pro  data  for  the  mother  's  prac- 
tices  and  for   the  child's  behaviors  were    split   into   upper   and   lower  halves 
and   chi-square  tests   applied.      To   control  for   age   effects  and   for   effects 
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of  degree  of  vision  upper-lower   splits  were  made  for  the  younger  totally- 
blind   children  and  for  the  older  totally  blind  children,    fbr  the  younger 
partially   sighted   children  and  for  the   older   partially  sighted  children. 
Fbr   data  on  the  mothers  upper-lower    splits  were  made   similarly;    i.    e., 
for  themothers  of  the  younger  totally  blind  and  for  the  mothers  of  th  e 
older  totally  blind,    for  the  mothers  of  the  younger   partially   sighted  and 
for  the  mothers  of  the   older   partially   sighted.      In  all   cases  the  splits 
were  made  at  the  median. 

Where  play   session  data  were  used  observations   from  Sessions   I   and   II 
were  combined.      Mother  behavior    (in  the  interview  and    in  the   play   sessions) 
was  tested  against  two   conditions  of   child  behavior     1)   the  play  with  the 
mother   sessions   and  2)    the   play  alone   sessions. 

Relations  Between  Mother's   Practices  Obtained  on  the  Interview  and  Certain 


Measures   of  Child   Behavior.      Available  for   analysis  were  results  on  29 
children  and   their  mothers.      Seventeen  of  these   children  were  totally 
blind  and  12  partially  sight cd.^ 

The  following  results  were  obtained   from  the   chi-square  analyses: 

1.  Mothers'    scores  on  Scale  6  of  the   interview  (Planning  for  an  Ex- 
panding Environment)   were   significantly  and   positively  related  to   the  child- 
ren's Vineland  Social  Quotients  among  the  totally  blind   $p=.04). 

2.  Scores  on  Scale   6  were  also    significantly  and  negatively  related 
to  the  child's   inactivity  (-)    in  play  alone  in  the   combined   group  of  to- 
tally blind  and  partially   sighted   (p-^,05),      (The  totally  blind   showed  a 
negative  trend;    for  the  partially  sighted  this  negative   relationship  was 
significant  at  the  .08  level   of  confidence. )     A  similar  but    insignificant 
trend    showed  up  in  relation  to   inactivity  of  the  child   in  play  with  the 
mother. 

3.  There  was  a  trend  suggesting  that  high  scores  on  Scale  6  were 
associated  with  low  mannerisms  (Bl)  in  play  alone  and  in  play  with  the 
mother   among  the  totally  blind. 

4.  There  were  -teomfls:3Hgge sting  that  high   scores  on   Scale   6  were 
also  associated  ^vith  low  amounts  of  oral   exploration  (0)   in  play  alone 
for   each  of  the  groups, 

5.  High   scores   on  Acceptance  of  the  Handicap,    Scale  11   on  the   inter- 
view,   tended  to  be  positively  related  to  high   Vineland  Social  Quotients 

in  the  children  for  the   combined   group  (p=.ll). 


N  was  reduced   here    since  post   interviews  had  not  been  taken  on 
two  mothers;    the   pre  interviews  for   these  two  mothers  were  used  by  the 
interview  raters  for  discussion  and  practice  prior  to   establishing     re- 
liability. 
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6.     High  scores  on  the  first  five',  scaler  of  the  interview  (Eating, 
Toileting,    Dressing,   Washing,    and   Safety)  were  positively  related  to    the 
children's   Vineland   Social   Quotients.      The  relationship  was   significant 
at  less  than  the   .002  Stevel  of  confidence  for   the  totally  blind;    for   the 
partially   sighted   there  was   a  positive  trend;    for  the  combined  group  the 
relationship  was    significant   at  less  than  the   .©1   level   of   confidence. 

Summary  and  Interpretation,      Scores  on  Planning  for  an   Expanding  En- 
vironment   { Scale    6)   were    significantly  and   positively  related  to  the   child's 
independence   (Vineland  S.   Q,)    and   significantly  and  negatively  related  to 
dependence-   as    shown  by  inactivity  in  play.      This   suggests  that  mother's 
practices  which  give  the  child   physical  freedom  and  help  him  learn  to   cope 
with  the   environment  (the  basis    of   Scale  6)    are  related  to  the   child's  gen- 
eral  competence  and  to   his   independence   in  play.      It  also    suggests  that 
inactivity  in  play  is  related  to   a   restricted    physical   environment   or   a 
restricted   psychological   environment   due  to    inadequate   teaching  and   devel- 
opment  of  skills  by  the-   mother. 

Trends   suggested  that   high   scores  on   Scale   6  were  related  to   low  fre- 
quencies of  mannerisms   (Bl)    in  play  alone  and  with  the  mother  and  to  low 
oral   exploration  (0)    in  play  alone.      This   suggests   that  mothers  who  allow 
physical  freedom  and  teach   skills  for   coping  with  the   environment  tend  to 
h'avis     children  who    show  fewer  tension  mannerisms  and  who  explore  in  more 
adequate  way a. 

Scales   6  and   11  were  related  to   each  other   and  both  were  related  to 
the  children hrh'Sooial  Quotients.      This   suggests  that  there  may  be    emotion- 
al  factors   connected  with   acceptance  of  the  handicap  which  facilitate     or 
block  the  mother  from  planning  for   increased  independence   in  the   child   and 
which  in  turn  facilitate  or   block  the   child's   development  of   social   com- 
petence or   independence. 

The  relationship  between  mother  practices  on  Scales  1  through  5  and 
the  children's  Vineland  Social  Quotients  indicates  the  high  degree  of  re- 
lationship between  mother  practices  and  child  competence.  Mothers  who  used 
poor  teaching  methods  or  who  failed  to  try  to  teach  skills  in  these  areas 
had  children  with  low  competence  in  these  and  other  areas  measured  by  the 
Vineland   Social  Maturity  Scale. 

In  general   these   data    support  findings   in   studies  of    sighted   children 
indicating  that  accelerative   practices  and  teaching  of   skills  tend  to  be 
associated  with  independence  in'  the   child. 


Relations  Between  Mother  and   Child   Behavior   in  the   Play  Sessions*     Play 
session  data  were   available   on  31  mothers   and  their   children.      Fbr  the 
totally  blind  N^18,    for  the  partially   sighted  N-13.,    for  the   combined  group 
N=31. 
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Table    44   shows   that  relations  were   found  between  certain  behaviors 
of  the  mothers  and  categories  Li-fjf,    Bl,    and  0  in  the  children.      Since  cate- 
gory E  had   been   found  to  be  a   less  oon struct ive  form  of  play  and  negatively 
related  to  M-|#f    it  was  not  used   in  the  analysis  of  mother  -   child  relation- 
ships.     Only  significant  Relationships  and  trends   found  to  be   supportive 
or   contradictory  are  included   in   Table   44. 

The  mother    categories  listed  below  showed   a  relationship  to  M-! 
constructive  play,    in  the   child  when  he    played  alone   and  vhen  he  played 
with  mother, 

1.  Praise  was  positively  and    significantly  related  to  M-{$  in  the   com- 
bined group  of  children,   both  alone   and  with  mother    (p<,05). 

2.  Mother's   evaluative  attitude.    Praise   4  Criticism,    (P-fCr)   was  posi- 
tively and    significantly  related   to  MJ#  in  the  combined   group  when  they 
played  alone   (p<,05)    and  when  they  played  with  their   mothers   (p<.0l), 

3»      The  proportion  of   praise  in  the  mother's   evaluative  attitude  „JL_ 
was   positively  and  signif icantly  related  to  M-f#  in  the   combined    group  P*fCr 
when  they  played  with  their  mothers   (p<".Ol)    and   showed  a   trend   suggestive 
0f  a   positive  relationship  when  they  played  alono   (p<, 30>,20). 

4»      Total   physical    stimulation  (0~l-JG-2JO-3)   tended  to  be  negatively 
related  to  M-f  $  in  the   combined  group  of  children  in   play  alone  ( p>C,  1 5>*  10 ) . 
It  was    significantly  and  negatively  related   to  M4#  in  play  with  mother 
(p{,05)   for  the    combined   group  of  children. 

The  mother   categories  below  showed  a  relationship  to   inactivity   (-) 
in  one   or  both  of  the  visually  handicapped    groups. 

5.  Mother's  Questions  and  Suggestions  (Q*}S)   were  negatively  and    sig- 
nificantly related  to  the  combined  group's   inactivity  in  play  alone 
(p<«05).      There  was  a   positive  trend  suggestive  of  a  relationship  in  the 
child  with  mother    sessions. 

6.  Questions  ^  Suggestions  J   Directions   (Q-lS-JD)   or   total   verbal 
attempts  to    stimulate  play  was  negatively  and   significantly  related   to 
inactivity  in  the   play  alone   sessions  for  the    combined  group   (p<»01). 

7.  D/Q-JSJD  or  the   proportion  of    direction   in  we£bal   attempts  to 
stimulate   play  wqb     positively  related  to   inactivity  when  the  totally  1 
blind   child   played  alone   (p=.06)    and  tended  to  be  negativoly  related  to 
it  in  play  with   the  mother   (p=,15). 

8.  A  trend    suggested   that   Praise  was   negatively  related  to  inactivity 
in  the  totally  blind  child   in  play  with  mother  and  alone.      A  trend   also 
suggested   it  was  negatively  related  to  inactivity   in  the  child   with  mother 
session  for  the   combined   group. 
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9.  A  trend    suggested   that  Criticism  (Cr)   was  negatively  related  to 
inactivity  in  play  alone  and    positively  related  to    inactivity  in  play 
with  mother.      These  trends  were   for   the  totally  blind   and  the  combined 
groups. 

10.  Mother  's  total   evaluative   attitude  oh   P-lCr    showed  a  trend    sug- 
gestive of   a  negative  relationship  to   inactivity  in   play  alone  for   the 
combined   group. 

11.  P-Cr,    a  measure   of   the   positiveness  of  evaluation,   was   significant, 
iy  and  negatively  related  to  inactivity  in  play  with  mother  for  the   com- 
bined   group   (p<^.05). 

12.  P/pJCr,    another  measure  of -the   positiveness  of  evaluation  tended 
to  be  negatively  related  in  play  with  mother   for  the   combined   group 
(p<.15>.10). 

13.  The  mother's   total    verbal   behavior  terded   to  be  negatively  rela- 
ted  to   inactivity  in  the  child  when  he  played  alone   (combined   group, 
p<U5>.10). 

14.  Tactual   and  aural    stimulation  (0-2)  was   significantly  and    positive- 
ly  related  to    inactivity  in  play  with  mother    (p<.05).      A  trend    (for  the 
totally  blind  only)    suggested   a  negative  relationship  to    inactivity  in 
play  alone.      Among  the  totally  blind    C-2   tended   to  be  negatively  related 

to -the  difference  between   inactivity  alone    and  with  mother   (p=.l5).      A 
trend    in  this   same  direction  also   existed  among  the  partially  sighted, 

15.  A  trend    suggested  that   C-3  (guided   contact)   was  negatively  rela- 
ted  to  the   difference   score  between  inactivity  alone  and  with   the  mother 
(totally  blind   only);    i.    e,,   high   C-3  was   associated  with  a   low  increase 
in   inactivity  in   play  alone   as  compared   to   play  with  mother. 

16.  C-3  was  negatively  and    significantly  related  to   inactivity   (-) 
in   play  alone  for   the  combined  group   (p<.05). 

17.  Total   physical   stimulation   ( C-1J0-2-JC-3)    was  positively  r  elated 
to    inactivity  in  play  with  the  mother    (combined  group     p<.  10   and^>  .05). 
A  trend    suggested   a  negative  relationship  with   inactivity  ih-play  nlone 
(totally  blind   only). 

18.  The  mother's  total    stimulating  behavior    (all  verbal   and  all 
physical   categories   except    F  and  -^   showed   a  trend    suggestive  of  a  nega- 
tive relationship  with  inactivity  in  play  alone    (combined   group, 
p<.30>.20). 

19.  The  difference  between  the  amount  of  inactivity  alone  and  the 
amount  with  mother  tended  to  be  negatively  related  to  the  total  stimu- 
lating behavior  of  the  mother   (combined  group,    p=.15). 
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The  mother   categories  below  showed  a   relation  to  blindisms  or   manner- 
isms  (Bl)   in  fcbe  totally  blind   children. 

20.  A  trend    suggested  that  QJS   (Questions  and    suggestions)  was  posi- 
tively related   to  mannerisms   in  play  alone, 

21.  D  (directions)    showed   a  trend   suggestive   of  negative  relationship 
with  mannerisms   in  play  alone  and  with  mother. 

22.  d/Q-JS-JD  or  the   proportion  of  directions   in  verbal   attempts  to 
stimulate  play  w©e     negatively  related  to  mannerisms  in  play  alone  (p=,06), 
A  trend   suggested  that    O/Q  -JS-JD  was  negatively  related  to  the  difference 
score  between  Bl   in  play  alone  and   Bl  with  mother. 

23.  Praise  was  negatively  related  to   mannerisms  in  play  alone   (p-,06). 
A  trend    suggested   a  negative   relationship  in  play  with  mother. 

24.  A  trend   suggested  that  the  mother's   evaluative  attitude  (P-JCr) 
was  negatively  related  to   Bl    in  ploy  alone.      (P-jCr)    tended   to  be  negative- 
ly related  to  the  difference  between  mannerisms  alone  and  with  mother 
(p-,15).      High   (P-fCr)    tended   to  be  related   to   a   low  increase   in  Bl   in 
play  alone   over   Bl    in  play  with  mother. 

25.  P-Cr,    a  measure  of  the   positiveness   of  the  mother's   evaluation 
was  negatively  and   significantly  related  to  mannerisms  in  play  alone 
(p=,02),    tended  to  be  negatively  related  to   mannerisms  with  mother 
(p-.15),      A  trend   suggested   that   (P-Cr)   was  negatively  related  to   the 
difference  between  Bl  in  play  alone  and  with  mother;    i.e.,   high  praise 
was   associated  with   a  low  increase  in  Bl   in   play  alone   over   Bl   in   play 
with  mother. 

26.  P/P-JOT,    another  measure  of  the   positiveness   of  the    mother's   eval- 
uative attitude,   was  negatively   related  to  Bl    in  play  alone    (p  <,10>,05). 

A  trend   suggested  that    it  was  negatively  related   to  Bl   in   play  with  mo- 
ther and   also   to  the  difference  between  Bl  alone  and  with  mother. 

27.  Tactual  and  aural   stimulation  (0-2)   tended  to  be   positively  rela- 
ted to  Bl   alone  (p=,15)   and  with  mother   (p»,15)   and   showed  a  trend   sug- 
gestive of   a   positive  relationship  with  the   difference   score  between  Bl 
alone  and  with  mother. 

The   mother    categories  below  showed  a   relation  to   0,    oral   exploration 
in  one  or  both  groups  of  children. 

28.  Praise  was    significantly  and  negatively  related  to  0  in  play 
alone  (combined   group,    p<£.05)    and   tended   to  be  negatively  related   in  play 
with  the  mother   (totally  blind   only,    p-,17). 
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29.  The  mother's  evaluative    attitude,    PJCr,    tended   to  be  negatively- 
related    to   0   in  play  with  the   mother   (totally  blind,    p=,15), 

30.  A  trend    suggested  that  the   positiveness  of   the  mother's  evaluation, 
P-Cr  was  negatively  related   to  0   in   play  with  mother   (totally  blind). 

31.  Sighted   stimulation   (C-l),    was   negatively  related  to   0   in  play 
alone    (totally  blind,    pa. OS). 

32.  Trends   suggested  that  tactual   and   aural    stimulation    (C-2)   and 
guided    stimulation  (C-3)   were   positively  related  to  0   in  play  alone  for 
the  combined   group. 

33.  Total   physical  behavior   (C-1JO-24C-3)   tended  to  be  positively 
related  to   0   in  play  alone   (combined   group,    p<.  15). 

Summary  and  Interpretation.      The   clearest  relations  between  mother 
and   child  behavior    seemed  to  be  those   involving  the  evaluations   of  the 
mother.      In  general,    the  results   indicated  that   high  praise,    especially, 
but   also  high  total   evaluation,    in  the  mother  was   associated  with  high 
oonstructiveness,    high  activity  level,    few  mannerisms,    and    little  oral 
activity  in  the   children  in  play  alone  and  with  mother    (see  findings  1, 
2,    3,    8,    9,    10,    11,    12,    23,    24,    25,   26,   28,   29,    30).      Conversely,    low 
praise  and  little   evaluation  in  the  mother  were  associated  with  low  con*; 
structivaness,    low  activity,    many  mannerisms,    and  much  oral  activity  in 
play  alone  and  with,  the  mother,      An  r   of    .57   (N«3l,    significant    at   the 
,01   level   of  confidence)   was  found  between  P  and   Or  indicating  that  praise 
and   criticism  in  the  mothers  tended  to  be   related. 

In  a   close  relationship   such  as  the  mother-child   one,    cause  and  effect 
conclusions  are   difficult   to   draw.      It   is   probably  most  accurate  to    conclude 
that   praise  and    evaluation  in  the  mother   reward  and   are  rewarded   in  turn 
byy   sighs   of   positive  behavior    in  the  child.      It   is   interesting   that   the 
results  on   evaluation  and   praise  have  rather   consistently  the   same  re- 
lation to   child  behavior  alone  and  with  mother.      The   fact  that   praise   and 
evaluation  are   associated  with  positive  behavior   in  the    child   when  the 
mother   is  not   present  indicates  how  closely  the   two   are  related.      Appar- 
ently,  when  a  cycle    of   positive  mother  behavior   and   positive   child  beha- 
vior,   or  the   opposite,   is    set  up  the  child  carries   his  reactions   from  this 
cycle   into    situations  where  the   cycle  does   not   operate.      Results  on  the 
mother's  evaluative  attitude   (Pi Or)   and  the  two  measures  of  positiveness 
of  evaluation  (P-Cr,    P/P-JCr)    indicate  that  the   child  who  has  been  highly 
praised  by  his  mother  tends   to   increase  less  in  his  mannerisms  in  play 
alone  than  the  child  who   has  been  little  praised  and   encouraged.      Appar- 
ently the  former   is  more   able  to  tolerate  the-  non-evaluative  and   probably 
anxiety  producing  atmosphere   of  the   solitary  play   session. 
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Frequent  use  of  Q4S(  (questions  and   suggestions)  was  related  to 
a  low  degree   of  inactivity   in  play  alone.      It  was   associated  with  a 
high  degree  of  blindisms   in  play  alone  and   a  high  degree  of   inactivity 
in  play  with  the  mother.      It  appears   that   questions  and   suggestions  may 
be  ineffective    in  producing   immediate   activity.     However,    they  seem  to  be 
related  to   activity  of  all  kinds  when  the  mother    is  not   present.      A  high 
proportion  of   directions   in  verbal   stimulation  (D/Q-JS*|D)  was  related  to 
high  inactivity  (see  finding   7)   but   to   low  mannerisms   in   play  alone   (see 
finding  22).      High  D  showed    some   evidence   of  being  associated  with  low 
mannerisms  in  play  alone   and   with  mother    (see   finding   21).      High  Q4S, 
Q-JS-JD,    and  total   verbal   behavior  ail  tended   to  be  associated  with  law- 
inactivity  in  play  alone  (see   findings   5,    6,    13). 

In  general   it  appeared  that  a    high  verbal   activity  level   on  the  mo- 
ther's   part  was   associated  with  low   inactivity  (or   high  activity)   on  the 
child's   part  in  play  alone.      Certain  differences  appeared    in  the  different 
kinds  of  verbal   activity,   however.      Frequent  use 'of  questions  and   sugges- 
tions   seemed  to  be  associated  with  high  anxiety  and  tension   (Bl)  but    also 
to     high  activity  in  play  alone   and    to    considerable   inactivity  in  play  v 
with  the  mother.      The  directives.: ss   of  the  mother's   stimulations    seemed 
to  be    associated  with   low  anxiety  and   tension   (Bl)    but  also  with  low 
activity  or    lack  of  outgoingness   in  play  alon--  and  with  high  activity  and 
low  anxiety  in  play  with  mother. 

It   appears  that  Q-fS  may  have    some  activity   stimulant  value  which 
carried   over   into  the   play  alone  although  it    did    not  function   in   play 
with  mother.      It   appears  to  be  related  to  all  kinds   of    activity  including 
mannerisms  in  play  alone.      D  tended   to  have  no   positive   carry  over   value 
into   play  alone  for    stimulating  play  although  it  tended  to  be  associated 
with  activity  in  play  with  the  mother.      D  is  related  to   low  anxiety  and 
might   be   called  a   supportive  practice.     However,    it  appears  to   have   little 
value   in   stimulating  independent   activity.    Apparently  QJ  S      tbmdte:    to  bo 
unsupportivo  but    stimulating.      It  is   interesting  to   note  that  none  of  the 
verbal   practices   for    stimulating  play  seem  to  be   directly  related  to   the 
construotiveness   of   play. 

In  general,    a   high   degree   of  physical  help  tended  to  be  associated 
with  i 

1.  Low  creativity  in  play  alone  or  with  mother   (see  finding   4). 

2,  High  activity  in  play  alone   (findings   14,    15,    16,    17). 

3,  Low  activity  in  play  with  mother    (findings   14,    15,    17). 

4.  High  mannerisms   and  oral   activity  in  play  alone   (findings  27, 
32,    33,    an   exception  to   this   is   finding   31). 

High  physical   and   verbal    stimulation  on  the   part  of  the  mother   seemed 
to  be  related  to    low  activity  in  the  child   in  an   interaction   situation  bikt 
to  high  activity  when  the    interaction  does   not   exist   (findings   14,    15,    16, 
17,    18,    19),      High  physical    stimulation    seemed  to  be  related  to    high 
mannerisms   and  to   oral  activity  in  the  child  when  alone.      It    seems   in 
general   then,    that   high  activity  on  the   part  of   the  mother  resulted  in 
activity  of  all  kinds   in  the    child  when  alone. 
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There  are  trends  throughout  the   data,    except   for  the  results  on 
praise  and   critioism,  to    indicate   that   mother's   practices  associated  with 
a     high  degree   of   "negative"   child  behavior  when  he    is  with   mother  tend  to 
be   associated  with  a    low  degree  of  the    same  behavior  when  the  child   is 
alone    and  idee  versa.      High  praise  and   evaluation  tend  to  be   associated 
with   "positive"   child   behavior  at  all   times   and   low  praise  with   "negative" 
child  behavior  at  all  times. 


Relation s   Among  0 hild   Behaviors   in   the  Play  Scssions.      Ch i - s qu a re  tests 
were  done" between  different    child  "behavior  categories,    holding  the  effect 
o£  age   constant,   in  order  to  find  out  interrelationships  among  behaviors 
in  the   child.      The   category  interrelations  were  tested   under   two   condi- 
tions:     The   child    in  play  alone  and  in  play  with  mother.      Tests  were  run 
for  totally  blind    (N=18),    partially  sighted   (N=13)>s  and  the   combined   group 
(N=3l)    on  the   pre   data. 

Constructive    play  (M+#0    tested   against  other   child  behaviors  re- 
vealed the  following  relations: 

1.  M-frjf  and  E  (simple   exploration).      In  play  alone    there  was   a    slight 
trend   suggestive  of  a   negative  relation  among   the   totally  blind}    a  nega- 
tive relation  existed  &m@ng  the'  partially  sighted   (p-.05)    and   in  the  com- 
bined group  (p<,Ol),      In  play  with  mother  there  was   a  negative  relation- 
between  the  two  categories  for  all  groups   (p=.02,-.05   and  <^. 01,    for   the 
totally  blind,   the  partially  sighted,    and   the  combined   group,    respectively) 

2.  M-fjf  and  0.      In  play  alone,    a  negative  trend   existed  between  M-f?f 
ajfid  0   (oral   exploration)    in  the  partially   sighted   and   in   the   combined 
group.      In  play  xvith  mother   a  negative  relation  approaching   significance 
was   found    (totally  blind   only,    p=.07), 

3.  iVi-}  4f  and   Bl«     No  relations  were  found  between  1£J$  and  Bl   (manner- 
isms). 

^*   M-fc?r  and  -.      In  play  alone   slight  negative  trends  were  found   for 
both  the  totally  blind  and  the  partially  sighted.      For  the  combined  group 
p   \.30),20"'.      In  play  with  mother,    there  was  a    slight  negative   trend 
among  the  totally  blind. 

Mannerisms    (Bl)    were   tested  against   other   child   behaviors   for    the 
totally  blind  group  only.      The  following  relations   were  found* 

1.  Bl   and  0   (oral    exploration).      In  play  alone,    a   positive  trend 
existed    (p=,15).      ¥o  relation  was  found   in   play  with  mother. 

2.  Bland-.      In  play  alone    Bl  tended   to  be  negatively  related  to 

-   (inactivity).      This  trend  was    slight  and  was  not   supported   in  play  with 
mother  where     no   relation  existed. 
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3,  Bl  and  W.   In  play  alone  no  relation  existed  between  Bl  and  W 
(whining;}*   In  play  with  mother  there  was  a  slight  top©i<§  that  suggested 
a  positive  relationship  existed. 

L5.  Bl  and  X«   Among  the  young  totally  blind  only,  in  play  alone, 
a  slight  trend  suggested  that  Bl  was  positively  related  to  X  (leaving  the 
situation) . 

5,  Bl  and  X-fA-fAg-fW.   In  play  alone  and  with  mother  there  were  slight 
trends  suggesting  a  positive  relation  between  Bl  and  the  combination  of 
negative  categories  X(  leaving  the  situation),  A  (anxiety),  Ag  (aggression), 
and  W  whining). 

6'  Bl  and  -  .{X-$A-f  Ag-jW.   No  relation  was  found  between  Bl  and  the  com- 
bination of  negative  categories  including  -  (inactivity). 

^*    Bl  and  Bl  only,  k   positive  relation  approaching  significance  ex- 
isted between  Bl  and  Bl  only  (Bl  in  the  absence  of  any  other  behavior) 
in  play  alone  (p=.06).   It  was  supported  by  a  trend  suggestive  of  a  posi- 
tive relationship  in  play  with  mother  (p=.15), 

Bl  only  (mannerisms  in  the  absence  of  any  other  behavior  )  was  tested 
against  other  child  behaviors  for  the  totally  blind  only.   The  following 
relations  were  found: 

1.  Bl  only  and  0,  Bl  only  and  0  (oral  exploration)  tended  to  be 
positively  related"  in  play  alone  (pa, 15),   There  was  no  relation  in  play 
with  mother. 

?,,   Bl  only  and  -.   There  was  no  relation  between  Bl  only  and  - 
(inactivity) . 

^*  Bl  only  and  W.  A  slight  trend  suggested  t  hat  Bl  only  and  W  (whin- 
ing) were  positively  related  in  play  alone.   No  relation  existed  in  play 
with  mother. 

4,  Bl  only  and  X-L\-fAg-jW.   There  was  no  relation' between  Bl  only 
and  the  combination  of  negative  behavior  categories. 

5,  Bl  only  and  Mj$»   There  was  no  relation  between  Bl  only  and  M-^f 
(constructive  play)  in  play  alone.   A  Blight  trend,  suggesting  a  negative 
relation,  existed  in  play  with  mother. 

0  (oral  exploration)  was  tested  against  other  child  behavior.   Results 
follow: 

1,  0  an d  W«  There  was  no  relation  between  0  and  W  (whining). 


2.  0  and-.  There  was  a  slight  trend  suggestive  of  a  negative  re- 
lation between  0  and  -  (inactivity)  among  the  partially  sighted  in  play 
alone.   There  was  no  relation  among  the  totally  blind. 

3.  0  and  X-lA-fAg4W.   There  was  a  slight  trend  suggo stive  of  a  positive 
Relationship  between  0  and  this  combination  of  negative  categories  among 
the  totally  blind  in  play  alone.   There  was  no  relation  among  the  partially 
sighted. 

4.  0  and  X.   Slight  positive  trends  were  found  between  0  and  X  (leav- 
ing the  situation)  among  the  partially  sighted  and  the  combined  group. 
There  was  no  relation  for  the  totally  blind. 

Surnnary  and  Interpretation.   The  negative  relations  which  exiut  betoveen 
E  and'  M-f#  indicate  that~c"hildren  who  use  simple  exploration  frequently  as 
a  method  of  investigation  tend  not  to  play  creatively.   The  effect  of  age 
was  taken  out  in  making  the  calculations  and,  in  any  event,  the  correla- 
tions between  M«f#  and  C.  A.  (ranging  from  ,35  to  .42)  indicate  that  age 
is  not  the  only  factor  determining  M-f#.   Whatever  these  other  determining 
factors  of  Mi$  are  (mental  age,  skills,  understanding  of  "the  environment, 
or  independence)  they  apparently  do  not  exist  to  the  same  extent  in  child- 
ren who  use  '  E.   Children  who  do  M«f$  apparently  have  no  need  to  "explore" 
the  toys;  they  tend  to  use  them  in  some  purposeful  way. 

The  negative  treads  and  relations  between  M-j#  and  0  suggest  that  child- 
ren who  use  a  great  deal  of  oral  exploration  do  not  tend  to  play  construc- 
tively and  creatively.   These  results,  and  those  on  the  relations  between 
E  and  M4?r,  indicate  that  children  who  do  a  great  deal  of  oral  and  manual 
investigation  of  toys  tend  not  to  figure  out  the  purpose  of  the  toy  and 
put  it  to  use.   This  suggests  -that  children  who  use  E  or  0  are  blocked  in 
some  way  from  determining  the  purpose  of  a  toy.   They  are  unable  to  figure 
out  the  "totality",  to  see  the  toy  in  some  meaningful  relationship,  and 
go  on  to  some  kind  of  constructive,  creative  play. 

The  fact  that  MJ$  tended  to  be  negatively  related  to  inactivity  indi- 
cates that  there  is  a  tendency  for  activity  and  creativity  to  go  together. 
That  the  tendency  is  not  very  strong  suggests  that  high  activity  is  not 
synonymous  with  creativity  and  that  there  are  many  unrelated  factors  in 
both. 

That  high  Bl  and.  Bl  only,  wore  related  to  each  other  and  that  bath 
tbndod  to  be  positively  related  to  0  suggests  that  mannerisms  and  un- 
creative  investigation  are  associated.   Both  of  these  categories  tended 
to  be  associated  with  low  praise  and  high  amounts  of  physical  stimulation?, 
f rom  +bhe  mother.   It  is  suggested  that  these  behaviors  are  related  to  a 
stimulating  but  unsupportive  environment. 
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Slight  but  evident  trends  suggesting  that  Bl  tended  to  be  associated 
with  W,  X,  and  X-JA-Hg-fWj  that  Bl  only  tended  to  be  associated  with  Wj 
that  0  tended  to  be  associated  with  X  and  with  X-fA-TAg4W,  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  mannerisms  and  aral  exploration  are  associated  with  a  negative 
emotional  state.   All  of  the  trends  mentioned  above,  except  for  the  re- 
lation of  0  to  X,  are  among  the  totally  blind.   It  may  be  that  degree  of 
vision  is  the  explanatory  variable.  However,  studies  of  sighted  children 
have  also  pointed  toward  similar  relations  between  mannerisms,  oral  be- 
havior and  a  negative  emotional  state. 


Table  10 

Consistency  of  Mothers'   Practices  as  Shown  by  Coefficients  of    Correlation 
Between   Category  Frequencies  on  Two   Different   Days. 

N-   30 2 


Oat  egory  r 


Category  r 


Verbal  Behavior 
N 

V-l 
Cr 
P 
Q 
s 

D 

V 

Total   Verbal 

Behavior 


.46 
.79 
.59 
.76 
.73 
.78 
,71 
-   .07   (n.s.)3 

.84 


Physical  B'ahavier 
0-1 
C-2 
C-3 
F 


Total  Physical 

Behavior 
(0-1,    C-2,    C-3,    P) 


64 
81 
50 
,51 

80 


61 


■^•15 *  observation  of  mother   in  free  play  with   child. 

2Final   data  had  not  been   collected   on  one  mother  when  these  correla- 
tions xvere  done,   hence  N*  30, 

^All  other  correlations   in  this  table  were   significant  at  the   .01 
level  of  confidence. 


Table  11 


Consistency  of   Child  Behavior   as  Shown  by  Coefficients  of   Correlation 
Between  Category  Frequencies^  on   Two   Different   Q&ys. 

N=322 


Category 

Alone 

With  Mother 

N 

.78 

.83 

N- 

.66 

.59 

E 

.56 

.53 

MS# 

.64 

.59 

B13 

.84 

.60 

Bl  only3 

.61 

.72 

0 

.60 

.85 

. 

.72 

(.08)4 

X 

.55 

(.24)4 

1  Categories  W,  Ag,  C,  A,  V  occurred  infrequently.   No  correlations 
were  computed  for  them. 

^One  child  whose  mother  was  blind  was  included  in  these  dataj  this 
child  was  not  used  in  other  data;  data  on  his  mother  never  used  in  any 
computations. 

^Totally  blind  subjects  (N=  18)  only  were  included  in  this  compu- 
tation as  only  one  partially  sighted  child  did  Bl.  Bl  ocourred  in  the 
same  5"  intervals  as  other  behaviors.  Bl  only  indicates  that  no  other 
behavior  besides  the  Bl  occurred  in  the  same  5"  interval. 

4A11  other  correlations  in  this  table  were  significant  at  the  .01 
level  of  confidence. 


Table  12 

Probability  Levels  for  Chi-Square  Tests  of  Relationships1  Among  Rating 
Soales  Used  in  Analysis  of  the  Interview2 


Scale  No, 

Inter- 
View 

Pre 

Post 

Post 

Degree  of  Overlap 

in  Material 

Rated3 

6  &  7 

None 
None 
None 

6  &  8 

Pre 
Post 

Some 
Some 

6  &  9 

Pre 

Post 
Post 

Substantial 
None 

None 

6  &  10 

Pre 
Post 

Somet 
Some 

6  &  11 

Pre 

Post 

Some 
Some 

6  &  Combined 
Scores  on 
Soales  1-5 

Pre 

Pre 

None 
None 

8  &  9 
8  &  10 

Pre 

Pre 

None 
Some 

9  &  10 
9  &  11 

Pre 
Pre 

Some 
Some 

17 

17 

29 


•  •• 

29 


29 
17 
29 


.04 

.10 

<.10 

•  •• 

.02 

<\01 
.02 

<-.oi 

29  <.01 


17 

.09 

.  »• 

•  •• 

17 
29 

.02 
<\01 

29 
29 

<.02 
<.08 

29 

29 

<«05 
<.01 

lExcept  for  Soale  6,   only  relationships   shown  to  be  significant  on 
the  pre-interview  are  included  in  Table  12,     All  other  X^  tests  showed  no 
relationships.      A  post-check  was  made  on  Scale  6  because  of  the  extensive 
use  to  which  Scale   6  (pre)  was  put  in  analysis. 

^Here,   as  elsewhere  in  this  report,   whenever  the  expeoted  frequency 
in  any  cell  was  less  than  five,    Fisher's  exact  test  for  the  2x2  table  was 
used  (10). 

3Beoause  of  differences  in  the  length  of  responses  and  the  detail  of 
some  questions,   the  overlap  in  terms  of  number  of  questions  is  not  mean- 
ingful,     "Some"  indicates  that  the  two   scales  were  applied  to  a  few  of  the 
same  responses  as  well  as  to  different  responses  in  the  interview,      "Sub- 
stantial" indicates  that  the  two  soales  were   applied  to  many  of  the  same 
responses. 

^Where  N«  17  the  p  value  given  ia  for  the  totally  blind  group  only. 
Where  N=  29  the  p  value  given  is  for  totally  blind  and  partially  sighted 
combined. 


Table  13 

Analysis  of  Variance  for   Changes  in  Scores  on  Interview  Scale  Is     Estab- 
lishing Self-Help  and  Good  Habits  in  Eating. 

Sums  of  Estimated 

Source  Squares       df       Variance  F  p 

Degree  of  Blindness  00,00  1  0,00  -  n,  s. 

Treatment  3,28  1  3,28  2,90  <\20  >,10 

Within  cells  20.42  18  1.13 

Interaction  0. 49  1  0. 49  -  n.  s. 

Total  24,19         21 

Significant  between  the  ,10  and  ,20  levels  of  confidence,   the 
experimental s  gained  more  than  the  controls. 


Table  14 

.Analysis  of  Variance  for    Changes  in  Scores  on  Interview  Scale  2,      Estab- 
lishing Control  and  Self -Help  in  Toileting, 

Sums  of 
Source  Squares       df 

Degree  of  Blindness  6,70  1  6,70  4,73  .05 

Treatment  00,05  1  0,05                   -  n.  s. 

Within  cells  25.51  18  1,42 

Interaction  00.70  1  0.70                    -  n,  s. 

Total  32.96         21 

Both  experimental  and  control  groups  of  mothers  of  the  partially 
sighted  gained  more  than  experimental  and  oontrol  group  mothers  of 
totally  blind.   The  difference  is  significant  at  the  .05  level  of 
eonfidence. 


Table  15 

Analysis  of  Variance  for  Changes  in  Scores  on  Interview  Scale   6.      Plan- 
ning for  an  Expanding  Environment. 

Sums  of  Estimated 

Source Squares       df       Variance  F  p 

Degree  of  Blindness  1.15  1  1.15  -  n,  s. 

Treatment  2.91  1  2.91  2.58  <,20  /.10 

Within  cells  20.31  18  1.13 

Interaction  00.14  1  0.14                   -  n.  s. 

Total  24.50        21 

Significant  between  the  ,10  and  ,20  levels  of  confidence,   the 
experimentals  gained  more  than  the  controls. 


Table  16 

Analysis  of  Variance  for   Changes  in  Scores  on  Interview  Scale  8.      Helping 
C  to  Develop  Standards  for  His  Own  Behavior. 

Sums  of  Estimeted 

Source Square  s       df       Variance  F  p 

Degree  of  Blindness  00.00  1  00,00                   -  n,  s. 

Treatment  7.10  1  7.10  8.14  <\02 

Within  cells  15.71  18  0.87 

Interaction  0.52  1  0.52                    -  n.  s. 

Total  23,33         21 

The  experimental  group  gained  more  than  the  control,  significant 
at  less  then  the  .02  level  of  confidence. 


Table  17 

.Analysis  of  Variance  for    Changes  in  Mother  Behaviors      N-f-V-1   (Naming 
and  Describing) 

Sums  of  Estimated 

Source  Squares       df       Variance  F  p 

Degree  of  Blindness  263,47  1           263,47 

Treatment  4396,41  1  4396,41              5,19            <,05 

Within  oells  15239.37  18           846.63 

Interaction  0,07  1               0,07 

Total  19899,32       21 

The  experimental  group  increased  more  on  N-f.  V-l  than  the  con« 
trols,    significant  at  the  ,05  level  of  oonfidenoe. 


Table  18 

Analysis  of  Variance  for  Changes  in  Mother  Behavior:     Q  4.  S  (Questions 
and  Suggestions) 

Sums   of  Estimated 

Source  Squares       df       Variance  F  p 

Degree  of  Blindness  1491,00  1  1491,00  -  n,  s. 

Treatment  1106.18  1  110  6,18  -  n.  s. 

Within  cells  9472.53  18  526,25 

Interaction  1141.56  1  1141.56  2,17  <',20 

Total  13211.27       21 

The  interaction  variance  was   significant  beyond  the  .20  level 
of  confidence.      There  was  practically  no   difference  between  the  ex*» 
perimental  and  control  groups  of  mothers  of  partially  sighted  child- 
ren.    However,    among  the  mothers  of  the  totally  blind  children,   the 
experimental  group  decreased  compared  with  the  control  group. 
(Means*     -21.00,    6.33,   t=  2.21,    df  10,    ps  .06). 


Table  19 

Analysis  of  Variance  for  Changes  in  Mother   Behavior:     P  (Praise) 

Sums   of  Estimated 

_  Source  Squares        df       Variance  P  p 

Degree  of  Blindness  21.10  1  21,10 

Treatment  360.05  1  360.05             3.59              <YlO 

Within  cells  1811.53  18  100.64 

Interaction  1,19  1  1.19 

Total  2193.86         21 

The  experimental  group  gained  more  on  P  than  the   control  group, 
significant  at  the  .10  level  of  confidence."" 


Table  20 

.Analysis  of  Variance  for  Changes  in  Mother  Behavior;      Cr     (Criticism) 

Sums  of  Estimated 

Souroe  Squares       df       Variance  F  p 

Degree  of  Blindness  322.00  1  322,00  -  n.  s. 

Treatment  0,00  1  0.00  -  n.  s. 

Within  cells  1211.23  18  67.29 

Interaction  224.58  1  224.58  3.34  .(.10 

Total  1757.82       21 

The  interaction  variance  was   significant  beyond  the  .10  level 
of  confidenoe.      The  control  group  of  mothers  of  totally  blind  child- 
ren  made  more  criticismsj   the  experimental  group  of  mothers  of  tota- 
lly blind  children  stayed  about  the  same.      The  t  test  of  this   diff- 
erence was  significant  at  less  than  the  .10  level  of  confidence. 
(Means:   -0.50,    5.33,   t-  1.86,    df  10 ).     Among  the  mothers  of  partia- 
lly sighted  children,   the  experimental  group  did  more  Cr  but  this 
difference  was  not   significant.      (Means?   13.6,    6.6,   t«TT04,    df8). 


Table  21 

.Analysis  of  Variance  for  Changes  in  Mother  Behavior:    D    (Proportion 
of  Direction  in  Verbal  Stimulation  of  Play.)  Q-JS4D 


Sums  of 

Estimated 

Sour  ce 

Squares 

df 

Variance 

P 

P 

Degree  of  Blindness 

924.18 

1 

924.18 

4.01 

<.10  >,05 

Treatment 

393*14 

1 

393.14 

1.70 

almost  ,20 

Within  cells 

4151. 63 

18 

230.65 

Interaction 

268.55 

1 

268.55 

1.16 

n.s. 

Total 

5737.50 

21 

The  experimental  group  gained  more  than  the  controls,  signi- 
ficant at  almost  the  ,20  level  of  confidence.  However,  this  gain 
was  dUB  almost  entirely  to  the  experimental  totally  blind  group. 
The  difference  between  the  two  totally  blind  groups  was  signifi- 
cant at  the  »14  level  of  confidence  (Meansj  15.83,  1.00,  t=l.  60, 
lOdf),   The  mothers  of  the  totally  blind  children  had  a  higher 
ratio  of   «*   than  those  of  the  partially  sighted  children. 


Table  22 


.Analysis  of  Variance  for   Changes  for  Mother  Behavior: 

Contact) . 


0.1   (Sighted 


Source 


Degree  of  Blindness 
Treatment 
Within  cells 
Interaction 


Sums  of 
Squares 

16.07 

33.14 

1804.83 

490.55 


d£ 

1 

1 

18 

1 


Estimated 
Variance 

16.07 

33.14 

100.27 

490.55 


4.89 


<.05 


Total 


2344.59       21 


The  interaction  effect  was   significant  at  beyond  the  .05  level 
of  confidence.      The  experimental  group  of   mothers  of  totally  blind 
children  decreased  in   CE»1  relative  to  their   control  group.     The 
difference  was   significant  at  less  than  the  .20  level  of    confidence, 
(Means*  -4.00,    2.16,   fc=  1.55,  lOdf).      The  experimental  mothers  of 
partially  sighted  children  increased  in  the  use  of  C-l  while  their 
controls  decreased.      The  difference  was  not   significant.    (Means; 
6.00,    -4.67,   t=1.31,    8df,    p   <.3O>,20). 


Table  23 

Analysis  of  Variance   for  Changes  in  Mother   Behavior:      G-3   (Guided   Contact). 

Sums  of  Estimated 

Source  Squares       df       Variance  F  p 

Degree  of  Blindness  1038.76  1  1038,76  -  n.  s. 

Treatment  955.68  1  955.68  -  n.  s. 

Within  cells  5654.87  18  314.16 

Interaction  870.55  1  870.55  2.77  (,,20 

Total  8519.86       21 

The  interaction  variance  was  significant  between  the  .10 
and  .20  levels  of   confidence.      Inspection  of  the  data   showed 
no  difference  between  the  mothers  of  the  partially  sighted 
groups.      The   experimental  group  of  mothers  of  totally  blind 
children  inor eased  compared  with  their   control   group.      A  t 
test  of  these  two  means  was   significant  beyond  the  .10  level 
of  confidence.      (Means:     25.83,    1.17,  t»  2.05,    lOdf). 


Table  24 

Analysis  of  Variance  for   Changes  in  Mother  Behavior:    -SljL  (Propor- 

tion  of  Sighted  Contact  in  Physical  Stimulation).        CI  4   C24  C3 

Sums   of  Estimated 

Source  Squares       df       Variance  F  p 

Degree  of  Blindness  271.11  1  271.11               -  n.  s. 

Treatment  22,00  1  22.00               -  n.s. 

Within  cells  3863.77  18  214,65 

Interaction  554,58  1  554,58  2.58  <.20/,10 

Total  4711.46       21 

The  interaction  variance  was   significant  between  the  .20 
and  .10  levels  of  confidence.      Inspection  of  the  data  showed 
that  while  the  esperimental  totally  blind  group  had  dear  eased 
in  this  variable,   relative  to  its   control,    the  experimental 
partially  sighted  group  increased  relative  to  its   controls. 
However,    separate  t  tests   showed  that  neither  of  these  two  diff- 
erences were  significant.      (Means:   -3.33,    3.83,    t=  1.22,    lOdf, 
p  x.30  >.20)|      (Meanst      13.80,    0.80,   t*  1.09,    8df,    p>.40>.30). 


Table  25 


C3 


Analysis  of  Variance  for  Changes  fn  Mother  Behaviorr  014  C2i  C3  (Propor- 
tion  of  Guided  Contact  in  Physical  Stimulation) 


Source 


Degree  of  Blindness 
Treatment 
Within  cells 
Interaction 


Sums  of 

Squares 

2014.26 

942.55 

6302.03 

1434.44 


df 

1 

1 

18 

1 


Estimated 
Variance 

2014.26 
942.55 
350.11 

1434.44 


n.  a. 
n.  s. 


4.10 


<.10>.05 


Total 


10693.27       21 


The   interaction  variance  was   significant   at  almost  the  .05 
level  of  confidence.      This  was  due  to  the  experimental  totally 
blind  gaining  considerably  more  than  their   controls.      A  t  test 
between  the  totally  blind  experimental  and  control  groups  yielded 
a  t  of  2,54  whioh  with  lOdf  is    significant  beyond  the  ,05  level 
of  confidence.      (Means:      30,83,   3,00).      ^Q  difference  between 
the  two  partially  sighted  groups  was  very  small  and  not   signifi- 
cant.     (Means:     -4.60,   0.00,   t=   .40,    8df,    p/.70  >,60) 


Table  26 
Analysis  of  Variance  for   Changes  in  Mother  Behavior:     -   (inactivity). 


Source 


Degree  of  Blindness 
Treatment 
Within  cells 
Interaction 


Sums  of 
Squares 

71.35 

1947.68 

20376.83 

0.00 


df 

1 

1 

18 

1 


Estimated 

Varienoe 

71.35 

1947.68 

1132.05 

0,00 


F  P 

n,  s. 
1.72     almost.  20 


Total 


22395.86       21 


The  mothers  of  the  experimental   group  did  fewer  -  .      This 
difference  was   significant  at  almost  the  .20  level  of"  confidence. 


Table  27 

Analysis   of  Variance  for   Changes   in  Child  Behavior*     E     (Simple  Manual 
Exploration)      (Child  Alone) 


Sour  ce 

Sums  of 
Squares 

35,01 

30  19,  14 

28452,53 

3556,10 

df 

1 

1 

18 

1 

Estimated 
Variance 

Degree  of  Blindness 
Treatment 
Within  cells 
Interaction 

35,01 
3049,14 
1580,70 
3556.10 

2.25 


n.  s. 
n.  s. 

<.20 


Total 


35092,77       21 


The  interaction  variance  was    significant  beyond  the   ,20 
level  of   confidence.      The   difference  between  the  experimental 
and  control  groups     of  totally  blind  children  was  practically 
zero.      The  difference  between  the  two  groups  of  partially 
sighted  children  was  very  large  and  upon   statistical  test 
yielded  a  t  of  4.08  which  for  8  df  is  significant  beyond  the 
.01  level  of  confidence.      (Means;      -28.40,    23.00). 


Table  28 

Analysis  of  Variance  for  Changes  in  Child  Behavior;  M  and  #  (Manipul? 
tive  and  Creative  Play)  (Child  Alone) 


Source 


Sums  of 
Squares 


df 


Estimated 
Variance 


Degree  of  Blindness  316.44  1  316.44 

Treatment  1252.55  1  1252.55 

Within  cells  22918.49  18  1273,25 

Interaction  10519.98  1  10519.98 


8.26 


n.  s. 
n,  s. 

<.02 


Total 


35007.46       21 


This  analysis  of  variance  resulted  in  a  highly  significant 
interaction  variance.      The   separate  t  tests  showed  that  the 
experimental   groups  of  partially  sighted  children  increased  in 
M#  (Means:      46.80,   -16,20,   t=  3.93,    p  <  .01,    df  8),      The  differ- 
ence  between  the  two  groups  of  totally  blind    children  was  not 
significant  (Means?    10.50,   35.33,   ta  1,02,    p  <  .  40  >,30,    df  10). 
It  should  be  noted,    however,   that  this  difference  favored  the 
control  group. 


Table  29 

T-Test  for    Changes  in   Child  Behavior:     No.    of  Seconds  Before  X  (Leaving 

the  Situation) 

In  the  pre  tests  two  of  the  experimental  totally  blind  children  and 
one  of   the  control  totally  blind  were  physically  unable  to  move   so  they 
could  not  Xj    one  experimental   totally  blind  and  one  control  partially 
sighted  child  remained   in  the   situation  the  entire  period  during  both 
pre  and  post  tests.      In  analyzing  changes  these  children  were  omitted 
either  because  their  pre  test  could  not  be  taken  as   a  measure  of  the 
tendency  to  remain  or  because  there  could  be  no  improvement. 

The  omission  of  these  data  oaused  the  oell  frequencies  to  be  dispro- 
portionate.     In  such  instances  the  analysis  of   variance  becomes   so   compli- 
cated that  it  was   dispensed  with  and  two   separate  t-tests  were  made.      The 
t  for  the  totally  blind   children  was  2,19  which  for    6  df  was   significant 
at  the  ,08  level  of  oonfidence.      (Means:     396.67,  -148,00),      The  corres- 
ponding t  for  the  difference  between  the  partially  sighted  children  was 
only  0,79,   not   significant.      (Means*     340,00,    81,25  7df,    p       .46). 

Both  experimental  groups  moved  in  the  same   direction,   however:     they 
remained  in  the  situation  for   a  longer   period  of  time  before  they  X|d. 
Their  probabilities  were  combined  by  the  method  recommended  by  Fisher 
(10),     With  4  df  the  combined  p  was  significant  between  the  ,10  and  ,20 
levels  of  oonfidence, 

•      •    -  Table  30  -  ■    --- 

Analysis  of  Variance  for   Changes-  In  fihild  Behavior:      V-JN-   (Miscellaneous 
Verbalization  and   Dislike,    Disinterest)    (with  Mother) 

Sums  of  Estimated 
Source Squares       df       Variance  F  p 

Degree  of  Blindness  22,55  1  22.55  -  n.s. 

Treatment  163,64  1  163.64  -  n.s. 

Within  cells  1237.93  18  68.77 

Interaction  409,70  1  409,70  5.96  <,05 

Total  1833.82       21 

The  interaction  variance  in  this  analysis  was   significant 
beyond  the  ,05  level  of  confidence.     While  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  groups  of  partially  sighted  children  was  too   small 
to  warrant  a  t  test,   the   experimental  group  of  totally  blind 
children  had  so  much  higher  a  mean   score  than  their  control  group 
that  a  t  test  was  made.      This  t  was  2,48   significant  between  the 
,02  and  .05  levels  of  confidence   (Means:     13,50,   0,17,    10  df). 


Table  31 


Analysis  of  Variance  for   Changes   in   Child  Behavior* 
Exploration)      (With  Mother) 


Sour  ce 


Degree   of  Blindness 
Treatment 
Within  cells 
Interaction 


Sums  of 
Squares 

64.92 

1440.18 

14927.37 

800.80 


df 

1 

1 

18 

1 


Estimat  ed 

Variance 

64.92 

1440.18 

829.30 

800.  80 


E     (Simple  manual 

JL  JEL 

1.74  almost  .20 


Total 


17233.27       21 


The  experimental  group  decreased  in  E;  the  difference  in 
change  between  the  experimental  and  control  group  was  signifi- 
cant almost  at  the  .20  level  of   confidence. 


Table 

32 

Analysis  of  Variance 

for   Changes  in   Child  Behavior 
(With  Mother) 

:      -   (Inactivity) 

Source 

Suras  of 
Squares 

267.27 

4.55 

1030.67 

118.79 

df 

1 

1 

18 
1 

3stimated 
Variance 

267.27 

4.55 

57.26 

118.79 

JL              JEL 

Degree  of  Blindness 
Treatment 
Within  cells 
Interaction 

4.  67             <  .05 

n,  s. 

2.07             <.20>.10 

Total 

1421.27 

21 

Since  the  analysis  of  variance  showed  an  interaction  effect 
significant   slightly  beyond  the  .20  level  of  confidence,    separate 
t  tests  were  made.      Neither  of  -these  t's  was   significant  at  the 
.20  level  of  confidence.      The  analysis  of  variance  did   show,    how- 
ever,  that  the  totally  blind  children  experimental  and   oontrols 
significantly  decreased  in  -   .      Experimental  and  control  groups 
of  totally  blind   (Means:      -6.67,   -3.33,   fc»  .76,    p<".50>.40, 
10   df).     Experimental  and  control  groups  of  partially  sighted 
(Means:      5.00,   -1,   t*  1.25,    8  df,    p  /.30>.20). 


Table  33 


Analysis  of  Variance  for  Changes  in  Activities  I: 

the  IJome 


Total  Practices  in 


Source 


Degree  of  Blindaesi 
Treatment 
Within  cells 
Interaction 


Sums  of 
Squares 


df 


6.60  1 

248.91  1 

2635.67  18 

12.82  1 


Estimated 
Variance 

6.60 

248.91 

146.43 

12,82 


1.70        almost  .20 


Total 


2904.00       21 


The  experimental  group,  both  partially  sighted  and  totally 
blind,    gained  more  than  the  control   group.      The   significance  of 
this  difference  was   so  close  to  the  .20  level  of  confidence  that 
it  is  presented  here  es   suggestive  evidence. 


Table  34 

Analysis  of  Variance  for  Changes  in  the  Self  Help  Questionnaire* 

Toileting 


Sums  of 

Estimated 

Source 

Squares 
98.52 

df 

1 

Variance 
98.52 

F 
4.97 

P 

Degree  of  Blindness 

<.05 

Treatment 

22.00 

1 

22.00 

1.11 

n»  s. 

Within  cells 

356.57 

18 

19.81 

Interaction 

0.18 

1 

0.18 

m 

Total 


477.27       21 


There  was  no   difference  between  the  change  of  the  experi- 
mental and  the  control  group.      The  partially  sighted  (experi- 
mental and  control)   gained  more  than  the  totally  blind  (experi- 
mental and  oontrols)    significant  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence. 


Table  35 

Analysis  of  Yariance  for  Changes  in  the  Self  Help  Questionnaires   Dressing 
Including  Fastening 


Sums 

of 

Estimated 

Source 

Squares 
214,21 

df 
1 

Variance 
214.21 

F 
17.09 

P 

Degree 

of  Blindness 

<.001 

Treatment 

1. 

14 

1 

1.14 

- 

n.s. 

Within 

cells 

225, 

,67 

18 

12,54 

Inter  a 

otion 

15, 

,76 

1 

15.76 

1.26 

n.  s. 

Total 

456, 

77 

21 

The  only  significant  result  of  this  analysis  of  variance 
was  that  both  groups  of  partially  sighted  children  gained  signi- 
ficantly more  than  the  totally  blind  children.   Because  the  ex- 
perimental group  of  totally  blind  children  seemed  to  gain  more 
than  their  control  group  a  t  test  was  done  between  the  mean 
changes  of  these  two  groups.   This  t  was  significant  at  between 
only  the  .20  and  .30  levels  of  confidence.   (Means:   3.83,  1.83, 
t=1.18,  8  df). 


Table  36 


Analysis  of   Variance  for  Changes  in  the  Self. Help  Questionnaire:      Uhdre; 


sing 


Source 

Sums  of 
Squares 

169,02 

55.68 

503.13 

4.75 

df 

1 

1 

18 

1 

Estimated 
Variance 

169.02 

55.68 

27.95 

4.75 

F 

6.05 
1.99 

P 

Degree  of  Blindness 
Treatment 

Within  cells 
Interaction 

<.025 
<.20 

n.s. 

Total 


732.59       21 


The  experimental  group  gained  more  than  the  control  group 
significant  beyond  the  .20  level   of  confidence.      The  partially 
sighted   (both  experimental  and  controls)   gained  more  than  the 
totally  blind  (both  experimental s  and  controls)    significant 
beyond  the   .025  level  of    confidence. 


Table  37 

Analysis  of  Variance  for   Changes  in  the  Self-Kelp  Questionnaire:    Total 

Dressing 

Sums   of  Estimated 

Source Squares        df       Variance  P  p 

Degree  of  Blindness  753.07  1  753.07             15.37               .001 

Treatment  76.41  1  76.41                1.56             n.  s. 

Within  cells  881.90  18              48.99 

Interaction  3.94  1               3.94 

Total  1715,32       21 

There  was  only  a  trend  that  too  experimental  group  gained  -mor< 
than  the  control  group;   the  partial;;   (both  experimental  and  con- 
trol)  gained   significantly  more  than  the  totally  blind  (both  ex- 
perimental and  oontrol). 


Table  38 

Analysis  of  Variance  for    Changes  in  the  Vin eland  Social  Quotients 

Sums   of  Estimated 
Source Squares       df       Variance  F  p 

Degree  of  Blindness  213.07  1  213.07  2.41  <.20  >.  10 

Treatment  69.14  1  69.14                -  n.  s. 

Within  cells  1590.57  18  88.37 

Interaction  2.55  1  2.55               -  n.  s. 

Total  1875.32       21 

The  difference  between  the  gains  of  the  experimental  and 
oontrol  group  was  not  significant.      The  partially  sighted  child- 
ren gained  more  than  the  totally  blind.      This  difference  is   sig- 
nificant between  the  .10  and  the  #20  levels  of  confidence. 


Table  39 

Activities  lis  Correlations  (rho's)  for  the  Experimental  and  Control 
Groups  between  the  Mother ?s  Pre  end  Post  Discrepancy  Scores  and  Her  Own 
Child  *s  Pre  and  Post  Vin eland  Social  Quotients 


Pre 


Post 


Totally  Blind  (N=6)       ■  . 
Experimental     Partially  Sighted  (N»5) 
Combined  (M-ll) 

Totally  Blind   (N«6) 
Control  Partially  Sighted  (H»5) 

Combined  (N=ll) 


j  ..32 

-.67 

.80 

.10 

.24 

-.42 

.24 

.60 

.30 

.80 

.27 

.69 

Difference  between 
Combined  Experimental 
and  Combined   Control 
Groups 


,03 


1.11 
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Table  41 

Differences  in  Behavior  Between   Totally  Blind  and  Partially  Sighted 
Children  in  Play  Alone 


Behavior 
Category 

Totally 

Blind 

H=18 

Partially 

Sighted 
N«13 

N 

Mean 
Mdn. 
Range 

36.9 
16.0 
0-137 

30.2 
16.0 
0-84 

0 

Mean 

Mdn. 
Range 

10.7 
0 
0-42 

5,3 

0 

0-24 

E 

Mean 
Mdn. 
Range 

122.3 
123,0 
58-192 

105.9 
93,0 
61-176 

llf  # 

Mean 
Mdn. 
Range 

80.8 
87,5 
3-167 

118.8 
109.0 
22-176 

Bl 

Mean 
Mdn. 
Range 

27.3 

21.0 
0-126 

0.3 

0 
0-4 

- 

Mean 
Mdn. 
Hange 

12.1 

5.0 
0-85 

7.8 
7.0 
0-20 

Bl  only 
plus  - 

Mean 
Mdn. 
Range 

17,6 
10,5 
0-85 

8.1 
7.0 
0-20 

X 

Mean 
Mdn. 
Range 

3.4 
0.5 
0-24 

4.2 
3.0 
0*15 

No*  of  Toys 
Touched 

Mean 
Mdn. 
Range 

12.2 
13.0 
1-26 

18.1 
18.0 
7-28 

p  U2) 


n.  s< 


.15** 


n.  s, 


<r.xo 


*0nly  1  partially  sighted  child  did  it;   results  were  highly  signifi- 
oant  that  totally  blind  did  it, 
**t  test 
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Table  43 


PLfferenoe^  in  Behavior  Between  Mothers  of  Totally  Blind  and  eft  Partially 
n  Children  when  Playing  with  Their   Child 


Behavior 
Category 

Mean 
N             Mdn. 
Rouge 

Totally 
Blind 

■  fsia 

14.67 
13.0 
2-31 

Parti  ally 
Sighted 
W-1S 
9.69 
9.0 
1-24 

pU2) 

n.  s» 

VI 

Mean 
Mdn. 
Range 

67,5 
69.0 
11-122 

37.15 
43.0 
4-77 

p<.05>,025 

QJ  S 

Moan 
M<fcu 
Range 

66,83 

61.0 

19-137 

69.92 

67.0 

36,133 

n,  s. 

D 

Mean 
Mdn. 
Range 

56.5 
55.5 

14-125 

61.0 
51.0 
31-116 

n.  s. 

CI 

Moan 
Mdn. 
Range 

9,72 

8.5 
2-23 

30.31 

32,0 

11-59 

p<-*01 

C2 

Mean 
Mdn. 
Rango 

50.94 

43.5 

16-127 

15.31 

14.0 
0-43 

P  CtOl 

C3 

Mean 
Mdn. 
Range 

27,50 
23.0 
5-76 

6.0 
3.0 
0-30 

P<.001 

F 

Mean 
Mdn. 
Range 

30.39 
21.5 
5-82 

31.08 
29.0 
4-68 

n.  s. 

P 

Mean 
Mdn. 
Range 

12.33 
5.0 
0-66 

15.46 
14.0 
2-27 

P<.05 

Cr 

Mean 
Mdn, 
Range 

12.67 
10.0 
3-32 

12.23 
9.0 

2-31 

n.  s. 

•» 

Mean 
Mdn, 
Range 

88.72 

69,0 

34-197 

116.54 
108.0 
55-249 

n.  s. 
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Table  45 

Probability  Levels  Based  on  Chi-square   Tests  of  P.elationship-^  Between 
Certain  Mother  ^Behaviors  and  the  Differences  Between  Certain  Child  Be- 
haviors Alone  and  With  Mot her 2 

Totally  Blind   ( T)    (^=18)      Partially  Sighted   (P)    (N-13) 

Child  Behavior 


Mother 
Behavior 

Mannerisms 
(31)   (Tonly) 

D 

D./Cr 

D 

Q/S/D 

nr 
nr 

P 
p/Cr 
P-Cr 

P 
P/Cr 

-.15 

All  Verbal 
Behavior 

nr 

C-2 

(fc^ 

Total 
Behavior 

nr 

Inactivity 
(-) 


-  (P) 

-.15   (T) 

nr    (P) 

-  (T) 


^If  not      followed  by  a    probability  figure,    a  -   indicates  a   slight 
trend   suggestive   of  a   negative  relationship.      These    suggested  relation- 
ships were    inferred  from  inspection  of  the   chi-square  tables   and  exact 
probability  levels  were  not    calculated. 

^Differences  between   child   behavior  alone   and  with  mother   were   cal- 
culated for    Inactivity  and  Mannerisms    (-  and   El,    respectively)    and   the 
difference    scores  related  to    certain     mother   behaviors.      The   child's    score 
with  mother  was  always    subtracted   from  his    score  alone    so  that   positive 
and  negative    scores   indicated   increases  and  decreases   in  the   category   in 
play  alone  as  compared  with  play  with  mother. 
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CHAPTER  VII.    SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Purposes; 

Developing   independence  is  a  major   problem  for  a   visually  handicapped 
person  if  he   is  to   adjust  to  a    sighted  world.      This    study  was   designed  to 
seek  information  concerning  development  of  independence  in  the  young  visu- 
ally handicapped   child.      The   principal   purpose  waa  to   determine  whether 
a  parent  education  program  could   increase  the  independence   of  young  visu- 
ally handicapped  children  through  effecting   changes   in  mothers'   attitudes 
and   practices.      Specifically,    answers   to  the  following  questions  were 
sought. 

1)  What  changes  occur    in  the  practices   of  mothers  of  visually 
handicapped  pre   school   children  following  participation  in 
a   parent  education  program  designed   to   increase   independent 
behavior  on  the   part  of  the   child? 

2)  Uhat   changes  take   place  in  the   child's    self-help  and   play 
behavior  following  the  mother's  participation  in  such  a 
program? 

3)  TJhat  differences   are   there  between  the  behavior   of  to- 
tally blind   children  and  children  who  have  partial   sight? 

4)  Do  differences  exist  between  the  practices  of  mothers 
of  totally  blind  children  and  mothers  of  children  who 
have   partial    sight? 

5)  Do  any  meaningful   relationships   exist  between   specific 
mother  behaviors   and    specific   child  behaviors   in  the 
play  and    self-help  areas? 

Methods: 

Pre   or   initial   assessment  measures  were  taken  on  a   group  of  31   pre- 
school  visually  handicapped   children  and  their  mothers.      From  this  popu- 
lation an  experimental   group  was  randomly   selected  for   participation  in 
a  parent   education  program.      At  the   conclusion  of   the   parent   program 
post  or    final   assessment  measures  were  taken  on  the  total   population  of 
31  mothers  and   children. 

Methods   of  Collecting  Data.      To   assess   the  pre   and   post   attitudes   and 
practices  of  the  mothers  the  following  measures  were  taken  in  each    sub- 
ject 'a   home: 

An  Interview.      The   purpose  of  the  interview  was  to  obtain  information 
on  the  attitudes  and   practices   of  the  mothers  in  the  following  areas* 
1)    The   child's   play  and   his    play  problems,    2)    helping   the   child    find   out 
about  his    environment,    3)    helping  the   child  to  avoid   dangers,    4)   the  mo- 
ther's  enjoyment    of  the  child,    5)    satisfying   the  child's   attention  needs, 
6)   methods  of  discipline,    7)    eating,    8)    toileting,    9)    dressing,    10)   wash- 
ing,   11)    schooling,    12)    changes  made   in  the   parent's    life   by  the  blind 
child,    13)    reactions   of   others  to  blindness,    14)    the   independence   of  the 
blind  child,    and   15)    the  progress  made  by  the   child. 
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Eleven   scales  for  analyzing  the   interview  content  were   constructed: 

Part   I.      Establishing   Basic   Routines  and  Habits 

Scale   1.  Establishing  Self-Help  and  Good  Habits    in   Bating 

Scale   2.  Establishing  Control  and    Self-Help  in  Toileting 

Scale  3.  Establishing   Self-Help   in  Dressing 

Scale   4,  Establishing  Self -Help   in  Washing 

Scale   5.  Establishing  Good   Safety  Habits 

Part  II.      Facilitating   General   Development 

Scale  6.      Planning  for   an   Expanding  Environment 

Scale   7.      Making  the  Environment  Meaningful 

Scale  8.     Helping   C  to   Develop   Standards  for  His  Own  Behavior- 

Scale  9.     Helping  C  Learn  Hqv;  to    Play  with  Others 

Scale   10.    Developing  a   Positive  Emotional  Life 

Scale  11.    Acceptance   of  the  Handicap 

Two   raters   independently  rated   all  pre    interviews   and  then  all   post 
interviews  using  each  of  the  eleven   scales.      The  ratings  were  made  on  the 
basis   of  a  five  point    scale  ranging  from  Excellent   to  Very  Poor.      Using 
partial  agreement    (agreement   differing  by  no  more   than  one    scale   point) 
as  the   criterion  of  agreement,    the   percentage   of  agreement   ranged   from 
86-100   for  the   pre   interviews  and   from  86-97  for   the  post   interviews. 
Ratings  made  by  the  two   judges  were  converted   to  numerical    scores  and 
averaged  for  each  mother. 

Experimental    Sessions.      The  purpose  of  the   experimental    sessions  was 
to  obtain  first  hand  information  about  the  mother's  practices   in  certain 
areas   and  to  get  first  hand  data   about  the    child  's  behavior    in   play. 

Using  predetermined   categories,    observations   of  mothers  and   children 
were  made  in  a   free   play  situation  with  a   variety  of  play  materials.      Ob- 
servations were  made   on  two   different  days.      The  mothers  were   observed   at 
five    second   intervals    for   a  total   of  30   minutes   play  with  their   children 
to   determine  the  type  and  extent   of   verbal   and    physical   techniques  used 
to    stimulate  the  child   in  play  and   the   amount   of   positive  and  negative 
evaluation  made  of  the  child.      The   children  were  observed   at  five    second 
intervals   in  play  alone   for  a   total   of   20  minutes   and    in  play  with  the 
mother    for  a   total   of  20  minutes  to   determine  the   amount   of  activity, 
type   of   verbalizations,   type   of    exploration  used  with  materials,    frequency 
of  nervous  mannerisms,   and   the    extent   of   negative   emotional  behavior.      Ob- 
server reliability     for  the  two   experimenters   in   simultaneous   observations 
of  the  mothers  ranged   from  .60  to    .99;    for  the   children,    observer  relia- 
bility ranged   from  .83   to    .99. 

Qu  e  st  ionna  ires. 

Activities   I.      This   self-administering  questionnaire,    filled  out  by 
each  mother    sought   information   in  two  areas:      l)    provisions   the  mother 
made  for  acquainting  the  child  with  the  environment  and  for   encouraging 
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self-help;    and   2)    the  child  's   performance  with  regard   to  helping  in  the 
home. 

Activities   II  Questionnaire.      This  farm  was   developed   to    supplement 
the   interview  material    on  the   mother  's   attitudes   and   expectations    for    her 
child.      It    consisted   of   50   items    selected  from  the    Vineland   Social  Matur- 
ity Scale  with  the  age   level   at  which   Doll    (3)    puts  the   item  for    sighted 
children  given  as  the    norm  for   sighted    children.      Each  mother  was   asked 
to   estimate   the  age  at  which  the  average   child  with  the   same   degree  of 
visual   loss   as  her    child   would   perform  each   item  of   behavior.      The   analy- 
sis  included   only  22   items,    for  which  Doll's  norm  was  beyond  the   C.    A. 
of  all    children  in  the    study  at   the  time   of  the   post  measures. 

Vineland   Social   Maturity  Scale.      Maxfield-F.jeld  's   (23)   revision  of 
the   Vineland   Social  Maturity   Scale    (8)   for  use  with  visually  handicapped 
children  was  used   to   obtain  a   measure   of  the   children's   independence   in 
eating,    washing,    dressing,    toileting,    locomotion,    occupation,    communica* 
tion,    socialization,    and    self-direction. 

Self-Help  Questionnaire.      To   obtain  more   detailed   information  about 
the   child's   independence   in  dressing,    toileting,  and  washing   than  given  by 
the   Vineland   Scale,    e    detailed   questionnaire    about   behavior   in  these   areas 
was    constructed.      This   questionnaire   material  was  obtained    in  the    same 
inter  view  as  the   Vineland   material. 

Subjects.      Subjects   were   31   mothers  and  their  children  who  were  between 
the   ages   of  18  months   and    six  years   at  the  beginning   of  the    study  and 
whose   degree  of   visual    loss   classified  thorn  as   legally  blind.      The   child- 
ren were   all   residents  of  the    Twin   Jities   metropolitan  area   and  were   all 
living  with  their  natural   parents.      The   mean  a  ge   of  both  the    totally  blind 
children   (N=18)    and   of  the  partially   sighted    children   (N=13)   was  approxi- 
mately three  and   one-half  years. 

Following   pre   assessment   each  mother  was  asked   if    she   would   be   in- 
terested  in  participating   in  a   parent   education  program;    28   expressed 
willingness   to   participate.      This   sample  was    stratified   for    C.    A.    of  the 
child,    child's  vision   (totally  blind   vs.    partially   sighted),    attendance 
at    school,    and  functional    intellectual    level    (normal   vs.    questionable). 
A  random  sample   of    14  mothers  was  then   selected  as   the    experimental   group. 
Since   several   of   these   14  mothers  were   later   unable  to   participate   in 
the   parent   program,    it  was   necessary  to  make    substitutions    from  the  ran- 
domly  selected   control   group. 

After  the  parent   program     was   completed,    each  of  the  mothers   and 
ohildren  who   had   cooperated   in  the    initial   assessment   and  who  were   still 
available  v/ere  reassessed   (N=29).      Following  collection  of   all   post   data 
matched   groups   of  11   experimental    and   11    control    subjects  were  made  on 
the   basis    of  age,    vision,    attendance   at    school    during  the   parent   program, 
and   functional    intellectual   level. 
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The  purpose  of  the  parent  program     was   to   modify  the  mother's   atti- 
tudes  and    practices   in  a    direction  which  would   permit   more   independent 
behavior   on  the   part   of   the    child    in    self-help  and    nlay  areas.      The   pro- 
gram, was    set   up  to    combine   an  educational,    information-giving   group  dis- 
cussion type   of   program  with   an  individualized   case   work  approach. 

The   program  consisted   of   a    series   of   eight   group  discussion  meetings 
and   eight   individual   visits   to    each  mother.      The   average   attendance  at  th< 
group  meetings   for   the   mothers  of  the   totally  blind    children   (N=6)  was    4; 
for  the  mothers   of   the   partially  sighted   children   (I>T-5)    the   average  atten- 
dance was   3-j,      The  number   of   individual   visits   to  mothers   of   the   totally 
blind  averaged    seven   visits   per  mother;    for   the   partially   sighted  the 
average  number  of   visits  was   eight. 


Results   and  Conclusions; 

1.    Changes  in  the  Mothers'  Attitudes  and  Practices   Effected  by  Parti- 
cipation in  the  Parent  Program. ^ 

A.    Results1 

The  Interview.   The  experimental  mothers  gained  more  than  their 
controls  in  planning  for  the  child  in  the  areas  of  eating  (3)  and  disci- 
pline (1)  and  in  planning  for  and  teaching  the  child  to  cope  with  a  gradu- 
ally expanding  physical  and  psychological  environment  (5), 

The  Play  Sessions.   The  experimental  mothers  as  a  group  became 
more  active  (4),  more  positive  in  their  evaluative  attitude  towards  the 
children  (2),  and  provided  their  children  with  more  information  (l)  than 
the  controls. 

The  experimental  mothers  of  the  totally  blind  children  decreased 
more  than  their  controls  in  the  use  of  less  directive  techniques  of  verbal 
stimulation  (2)  and  in  the  use  of  criticism  (2).   They  also  gained  more 
in  verbal  (3)  and  physical  (1)  directiveness  of  play  than  their  controls 
and  in  the  use  of  more  appropriate  techniques  for  physical  stimulation  of 
play  (2). 


lA   (1)  following  a  result  indicates  significance  at  the  .05  level  of 
confidence  or  better;  a  (2  )  significance  between  the  .OS  and  .10  levels 
of  confidence;  a  (3)  significance  between  .11  and  .20;  a  (4)  significance 
greater  than  the  .20  level  of  confidence  but  suggestive  of  a  slight  trend. 
Results  which  are  not  significant  at  the  conventional  .0,5  level  are  re- 
ported both  because  of  the  limitations  which  the  small  sample  size  place 
on  the  possibility  of  obtaining  significant  differences  and  because  they 
may  offer  suggestions  for  further  study  or  support  or  contradict  other 
findings  in  this  study. 
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The  Qu e s t ionns ir e s .      In   practices   reported   on  the   Activities   I 
questionnaire,    the   experimental   mothers    increased   more   than  the   controls 
in  fostering  their   child's  acquaintance  with  his   environment   and   in   en- 
couraging him  to  be   independent   (4). 

Results  from  the  Activities   II  Questionnaire   indicated  that  the  exper- 
imental mothers   generalized   less   about  the  behavior  of  the   "average"  visu- 
ally handicapped    child  from  their  own   children's  behavior   than  did  the  con- 
trol  mothers.    (1).      The   indication  is   that  the   experimental   mothers  had 
widened  their  knowledge  of  child  behavior. 

B.    Conclusions 


(1)  The   experimental   mothers   as  a    group  tended  to  become  more 
planful,    active  and    positive    in  their    practices. 

(2)  The  direction  of   the   changes   in  the   experimental   mothers' 
practices   and   attitudes    seems  to   indicate   an   increased  know- 
ledge and   understanding  of   children's  behavior. 

(3)  Ey  and   large,   the  experimental   mothers  of  the  totally  blind 
children   showed   greater   change  in  relation  to  their   controls 
than  the  mothers   of  the   partially   sighted. 


2.    Changes    in  the    Children's   Behavior    Effected  by  Mothers'   Partici- 
pation  in  the   Parent   Program.  ______ 

A.  Results 

The  Play  Sessions.      The   experimental  group  as   a  whole  decreased 
its  use  of  the    most  infantile  form  of  play  more   than  the    controls  who 
increased   their   use  of   it    (4)    and  became   more    able  to  tolerate  the   play 
alone   sessions  than  the   controls    (3). 

The  totally  blind    experimental   children   showed  a   greater  increase 
in  communication  with  their  mothers   than  the  controls    (l). 

The    experimental    partially   sighted    children  increased  more  than 
their   controls   in  the   use  of   more   mature  forms   of  play  (l). 

The  Self-Help  Questionnaire.      Results   indicated   that  the    experi- 
mental  children   as  a  group  showed   greater   increases    in   self-help  in  the 
area   of  undressing  than  the    controls   (3). 

The  Vineland   Social  Maturity  Scale,.     Results    suggested  that  the 
experimental    gro  ip  tended  to   gain   more  than  the   control  group   in  general 
social  maturity  (4). 

B.  Conclusions. 

(l)  The  experimental  children  showed  greater  increases  in  maturity 
and  independence  in  play  and  self-help  than  the  control  child- 
ren. 
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3.  Differences  Between  the  Behavior  of  Totally  Blind  and  Partially 
Sighted  Children. 

A.  Results 

Initial    Differences   in  Play  Alone.    Differences    in  play  alone  be*, 
tween  all   totally  blind   and    all   partially   sighted    children  on  the   pre   ex- 
periment   data   indicated  that  the   partially  sighted   tended  to   play  at   a 
higher  level     of  maturity  (4)    and  were  more   outgoing  in   play  (2),    and 
displayed    significantly  fewer  nervous  mannerisms   (1)   than  the  totally  blind. 

Differences   in  Change  Be tween  Pre  and   Post  Play  Behavior. 

All   totally  blind    children   decreased   in   inactivity  more  than   all 
partially   sighted    (l).      _11   partially    sighted   children  gained  more   am  the 
Self -Help  Questionnaire   in  Undressing   (I),    Dressing  (including  Fastening) 
(1),    Total  Dressing   (1),    and   Toileting   (1)   than  all  totally  blind  children. 
All   partially  sighted  children  gained  more   on  the    Vineland    Scale  of    Social 
Maturity  than   all  totally  blind   children  (3). 

Differences  in  Reaction  to  the  Experiment,  The  totally  blind  and 
partially  sighted  experimental  children  reacted  differently  in  some  ways 
to  their  mothers  '   participation  in  the   parent   program. 

In   play  alone,    the   partially  sighted    children  gained    less   in   sim- 
ple  exploration  (1)    and   more   in  manipulative  and    creative   play  (1)    than 
their   controls  while  the  totally  blind   children  did   not  differ   in  these  beha- 
viors  from  their    controls.      The   experimental   totally  blind    children   in- 
creased  their    communication  with  their  mothers    (l)    significantly  more 
than  their   controls  while  the   partially   sighted    did   not   differ    significantly 
from  their   controls.      The  totally  blind   children  decreased   their   inactivity 
in   relation  to   their   controls    in   play  with   mother  while  the   partially 
sighted    showed    increased    inactivity  in  relation  to   their   controls   (4). 
The  interaction   effects   of  the  result?   above  were    significant  at<^.20 
and«C,02   for    simple   exploration  and   manipulative  and    creative   play,    and 
at  the   ,05   and<.20>.10      levels   of   confidence  for   verbalization  and   inac- 
tivity. 

Bo    Conclusions. 


(1)  The  two   visually  handicapped   groups   as    a  whole  differed 
im&tially  ito:  their  play  be^avior>    the  partially  sighted 
being  more  mature,    more   outgoing  and  less    subject  to   ner- 
vous   habits. 

(2)  Increased  maturity  at  the    post-assessment   was    shown  by  all 
the  partially  sighted   children  in  terms  of    positive   gains   in 
self-help  and   social    maturity  and  by  all  the   totally  blind 
through  a    decrease   in  their   inactivity. 
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(3)  The  two  experimental  visually  handicapped  groups  differed 
in  the  ways  in  -"Which  they  reacted  to  the  experiment  and 
gained  over  their  controls.   The  totally  blind  experimental 
children  showed  change  in  their  communication  with  their 
mothers  while  the  partially  sighted  increased  the  maturity 
of  their  play  alone  and  decreased  their  activity  with  their 
mothers. 

(4)  The  two  visually  handioapped  populations  as  a  whole  differed 
in  the  rate  at  which  they  developed  in  independence  and  matur- 
ity in  play  and  self-help,  development  in  the  totally  blind 
appearing  to  proceed  at  0    slower  rate. 

(5)  Whatever  the  etiology  of  nervous  mannerisms,  the  highly  sig- 
nificant difference  between  their  appearance  in  the  two  groups 
indicates  that  the  partially  sighted  children  do  not  tend  to 
develop  these  mannerisms, 

4,   Differences  Between  the  Practices  of  Mothers  of  Totally  Blind  and 
Mothers  of  Partially  Sighted  Children.  _______ 


A.  Results. 


Initial    Differences,      Mothers   of    all   totally  blind   children 


offered   more  to  their  children  in  acquainting  them  with  the   environment 
(4),    in  making  the    environment  meaningful  to  them  (l),    in   showing  them 
how  to   explore    it    (l),    and   in  using  more   direct   techniques   of  physical 
stimulation   (1)    than  mothers  of   all   partially   sighted   children.      They  also 
tended  to   have  better   practices   in  toileting   than  the  mothers    of   partially 
sighted   children   (3).      They  had    poorer   practices   relative  to   eating   (l), 
and  discipline   (4),    used  fewer   techniques  requiring  the   use   of  vision  (l) 
and  gave  less    positive   evaluation  to   their    children  (l)   than  the  mothers 
of  all   partially   sighted   children. 

Differences   in  Change  from  Pre  to   Post   Assessment.      All 
the  mothers  of  totally  blind   children  became   more   directive  than  all  mothers 
of  partially   sighted   children   (2)    on  the   post   assessment.      This  was  mainly 
contributed  by  the   experimental  mothers   of   totally  blind   children   however. 
All   the  mothers   of  partially  sighted    children  gained  more  than  mothers   of 
totally  blind    children  in  their    practices    in  toileting,    (l). 

Differences   in  Reaction  to    the   .Experiment.      The   experimental 
mothers  of  totally  blind   children  reacted   differently  from  the   experimen- 
tal  mothers   of   partially   sighted  children  in  that  they  decreased   their 
use  of  less   directive   verbal  methods   of    stimulating   play  (2),    showed   less 
increase  in  negative  evaluation  (2),    decreased   their  use  of   sighted   me- 
thods  of    stimulating   play  (3),    increased   their   use  of  more   directive  methods 
of  physically  stimulating   ploy  (2),    became   proportionally  more    directive 
in  their   methods  of    stimulation  (?)    in  relation  to  their   controls  while 
the   partially   sighted   did   not   differ    significantly  from  their   controls   on 
these   practices.      The   interaction   effects  were    significant    at  \  . 20, C » 10, 
=.05,    =  .20,^,10^.05   levels   of   confidence  respectively/  for   the  practices 
mentioned   above. 
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the 
The   experimental  mothers   of^psrtially  sighted   increased   the   propor- 
tion of   sighted  contact   in    stimulating  play  in  relation  to    their    controls 
while  the   experimental   mothers  of   totally/  blind    deceased   more  than  their 
controls   in  the   proportion  of    sighted   contact  used.      The   interaction   effect 
wa s    si gnif  icant  < .  20  ^.  10 . 

B.      Conclusions, 


(1)  The  differing  needs  of  the  totally  blind   and   partially 
sighted   children  seemed   to  be   expressed   in  the  ways   in 
which  their  mothers'   differed    initially   and   in  the  ways 
in  which  the   two   experimental    groups  charged. 

(2)  The  mothers  of  totally  blind  children  showed  more  ability 
or  readiness  to  change  as  a  result  of  the  experiment  than 
the  mothers   of  the   partially    sighted. 

5. Relations   Between   Specific   Mother   Behaviors   and    Specific    Child   Beha- 
vior s.  

A.    Results. 

The   Inter  view.      The  child's    social   maturity  as   indicated  by  the 
Vineland   Social  Quotient  was  found   to   be    positively  related  to  mothers' 
practices   in  the  five    self-help  areas   (l),    to  mothers'   practices   concern- 
ing teaching  skills  and    giving  physical    and   psychological   freedom  (l) 
and  to   her  acceptance   of   the   handicap   (3).      Mothers'   practices   involving 
teaching    skills   and  giving  physical    and   psychological   freedom  were  nega- 
tively related   to    inactivity  in   play  alone    (l)   and  play  with  mother    (4), 
to    frequent  nervous   mannerisms   (4)    and   frequent   oral   activity   (4)    on  the 
child's   part. 

The  Flay  Sessions^    .'Results   from  the  play  sessions   indicated   that 
high  praise  from  the  mothers-'-  was   associated  with  high   constructiveness 
(1,1),    high  activity  level    (4,1,3)    few  mannerisms    (2,1,2),    and   little  oral 
activity   (1,4)    in  the   children.      A  high  degree  of  evaluation   (praise  and 
criticism)   was   also   associated  with   high   constructiveness    (l),    high  activity 
level    (4),    few  mannerisms   (4)   and   little   oral   activity  (3). 

In  general,    a    high  verbal   activity   level   on  the  mother  J  s   part  was 
associated  with  high   activity  on  the   child's    part   in  his   play  alone    (1,3). 


•'•'Where  more  than  one  figure   representing  the   significance  of  a  result 
appears   it  indicates   that    similar   results  were   obtained   on  different   sta- 
tistical   combinations   of  the   behavior    e.g.,    Praise,    Praise 

Praise  4   Criticism, 
and  Praise  -   Criticism  were   used   as  measures  of   the  positiveness  of  eval- 
uation.     Where  relationships  for   play  alone  and   play  with  mother  or   for 
one  or  the   other    of  the   visually  handicapped  groups    support   each  other, 
the  most    significant  result    is   mentioned. 
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However,    specific  kinds  of   verbal    stimulation  were   associated  with   specific 
kinds    of  behavior   in  the   child;    e.g.,    frequent   use  of   questions   and    sug- 
gestions was  related  to  frequent  mannerisms   (4   )    and   to   high  activity  (1) 
in  play  alone   and  to    low  activity  (4)    in  play  with  mother.      A  high  propor- 
tion  of  difrectiveness   in  verbal    stimulation  was   associated  with   infrequent 
mannerisms   (2)    and   low  activity   (2)    in  play   alone  and  with  infrequent 
mannerisms    (4)    and  high  activity  (3)    in  play  with  mother. 

In  general,    a   high  degree  of    physical   help   from  the  mother  was   asso- 
ciated with  low  constructiveness    (1)    and    low  activity   (2)    and  high  manner- 
isms  (3)    in  play  with  mother   as  well   as  with   low   constructiveness   (3),    high 
activity   (4),    high  mannerisms    (3)   and  high   oral    activity  (3)    in   play  alone. 

B.      Conclusions,. 

(1)  General   independence  and    social   maturity  in  the  visually 
handicapped   child  are   associated  with  the  mother'   plan- 
fulness   in  teaching   skills   and   expanding  the   child's    en- 
vironment . 

(2)  In   general,    stimulating  verbal  and   physical  behavior   on 
the  mother's  part  was  associated  with   activity  of  all 
kinds   in  the   child's   play  alone. 

(3)  Nervous  mannerisms  and    oral   behavior   in   play  alone  were 
associated   with  those  physical  and   verbal   practices  which 
were  most    stimulating,    most    demanding   of  physical    or   ver- 
bal  responses.      In  general,    they  were  not    associated  with 
plasties  a  which  Wer<i  uJiSfcimft-lnting  or  undemanding  of  |h- 
<3cpoB<9^nt  thought  or  action,    op  which  were   evaluative. 

(4)  Inactivity  on  the   child's    part   in   play  alone  was   associ- 
ated  in  general  with  lack  of    stimulation:      low  questions 
and    suggestions,    high  directions,    lack  of   evaluation 
and   praise,    un stimulating   physical  behavior   (low  tactual 
and  aural    contact  and   low   guided   contact). 

(5)  Consistent   results   point   toward  the   evaluative  practices 
of   the  mother  as      positively  related   to  positive   child 
behavior    and  negatively   related   to   negative  child   be- 
haviors. 

(6)  The  mother's   practices  regarding    stimulation  of  the 
child   are  related   at   one  extreme  to  what  may  be   con- 
sidered   sighs  of  tension  or   anxiety-nervous  mannerisms 
and   oral   behavior,    and  at  the    other   to   passivity  or    in- 
activity in  play  alone. 


6.  Relations  Between  Child  Behaviors. 

A.  Results. 

"When  specific  child  behaviors  were  interrelated  the  follow- 
ing results  were  obtained;   children  who  used  a  great  deal  of  oral  and 
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manual  exploration  tended  not  to  play  constructively  (2,1).   Nervous 
mannerisms  were  associated  with  oral  exploration  (3).   Oral  exploration 
and  nervous  mannerisms  tended  to  be  associated  with  behaviors  expressive 
of  a  negative  emotional  state  (4)  and  both  tended  to  be  negatively  related 
to  inactivity  (4). 

B.  Conclusions . 

(1)  Children  who  still  needed  to  "explore"  the  toys  orally 
and  manually  did  not  seem  to  perceive  the  purpose  or 
structure  of  the  toy. 

(2)  Oral  exploration  and  nervous  mannerisms  seemed  to  be 
related  to  a  negative  emotional  state  characterized  by 
activity. 


7.  Relation  Between  Child  's  Age  and  Behavior  in  Play  Alone. 

A.  Results. 

Significant  differences  between  the  younger  and  older  child- 
ren were  found  indicating  that  the  older  children  verbalized  more  interest 
in  the  play  situation  (l),  did  more  manipulative  and  creative  play  (l), 
and  had  more  tolerance  for  remaining  in  the  play  situation  (1).   The  older 
totally  blind  children  were  more  outgoing  than  the  younger  (3).   This  was 
not  true  among  the  partially  sighted  children. 

B.  Conclusions. 

(1)  Age  was   found   to  be  related   to   level   of  verbalization, 
construct ivene ss  and  social   maturity  in  play  alone. 

(2)  Interest   in  the  environment  tended   to  be   related  to  the 
age   of  the  blind    child  but  not   of   the   partially   sighted 
child.      This    suggests  that  in  the   early  years   before  the 
development   of    language   the   environment   is  not   as    stim- 
ulating to  the  totally  blind   child   as    it   is   to   the  one 
with   some   vision. 


8.    Relation  Between  Mother's  Behaviors  and  _ Chi  Id  *s   Age. 

A.    Results. 

Mothers   of  older   children   gave  more    positive   evaluation   (1) 
and   used   less  aural   and  tactual    stimulation  (3)    than  mothers   of  younger 
children. 
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3.    Conclusions. 

(l)   Older    children,   whose  behavior   tended  to   be  more   con- 
structive and   mature,    received   more    praise  and    less 
physical    stimulation  than  younger   children.      This    sug- 
gests that  the  mother's   practices   in  the   play   situation 
are  related  to  the  child's   achievement. 


9„    Overall   Conclusions. 

A.  A  parent  education  program  such  as  the   one   used   here  can   affect 
maternal   practices   in  two   ways:      (l)   through  a  modification 

of  day  to   day  practices   and    (2)    through   enabling  mothers  to 
make  decisions  which  free  a   child  to   perform  more  independent- 

iy. 

B.  Such  a   program  effects   greater   changes   in  mothers    of  totally 
blind   children  than  in  mothers  of  partially  sighted   children. 

C.  Children  whose  mothers   participated    in   such  a    program  showed 
increases   in  maturity  and   independence   in   play  and    self-help, 

D.  Partially   sighted   children  are   more  nature  and   outgoing   and 
show  fewer   signs  of  nervous   tension  than  totally  blind    child- 
ren. 

E.  Mothers  of  totally  blind  children  differ  significantly  in 
many  of  their  practices  from  mothers  of  partially  sighted 
children. 

F.  Accelerative  practices   and   teaching  of   skills   are  associated 
with  independence    in  the  visually  handicapped   child. 

G.  Practices   of  the  mother   regarding  evaluation  and    stimulation 
of  the  child   are  related   to   his   behavior   in  play» 
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INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE  I 

1.  I'd  like  to  find  out  something  about  his  play — how  does 
he  spend  his  time  between  meals? 

a.  Where  does  he  play  most  of  the  time? 

2.  How  do  you  feel  about  letting  him  play  with  sighted 
children?. 

a.  Do  any  problems  come  up  when  he  plays  with  sighted 
children?. 

b.  How  do  you  handle  these? 

c.  Does  that  seem  to  be  successful? 

d.  Does  he  know  any  visually  handicapped  or  blind 
children? 

3..  Are  there  any  -things  you  have  found  annoying  about  his 
play  and  the  way  he  spends  his  time? 

a.  What  do  you  do  about  this? 

b.  Has  it  worked? 

c.  Have  you  tried  any  other  ways? 

4.  How  does  he  find  out  about  things  that  go  on  around  him? 

a..  Things  within  reach? 
b.  Distant  ones? 

5.  There  might  be  certain  things  that  a  mother  may  feel 
dangerous  to  a  youngster  who  can't  see  well,.  Do  you 
have  to  call  his  attention  to  any  of  these? 

a..  Does  he  seem  to  remember  after  being  told? 
6..  Are  there  any  particular  things  the ''two  of  you  like  to 
do  together? 
a.  Any  things  YOU  especially  enjoy  doing  with  him? 
7,.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  amount  of  attention  he  demands 
from  you — about  the  amount  of  time  you  have  to  spend 
answering  questions,  talking  with  him  and  telling  him 
stories,  holding  him  and  playing  with  him? 
a.  What  do  you  do  about  it  when  he  does  seem  to  de- 
mand more  attention  than  necessary? 
b..  What  kind  and  how  much  affection  does  he  seem  to, 
like? 

8.  Do  you  ever  keep  yourself  from  disciplining  him  because 
you  think  it  might  make  him  feel  bad? 

a.  How  often  does  this  happen? 

b.  Are  there  any  things  you  and  Mr..  X  discipline  him 
for? 

c.  What  methods  have  you  found  most  successful? 

9.  Does  he  dress  or  undress  himself  yet? 

a.  (If  NO)  Do  you  think  he  could  do  more  about  dressing 
or  undressing  himself  if  he  tried?. 

b.  Have  you  used  any  special  methods  to  help  him  learn 
to  dress  or  undress? 

10.  Do  you  have  any  difficulties  in  connection  with  his 
toilet  habits? 
a.  What  do  you  do  about  these? 
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11.  Have  you  used  any  special  methods  to  help  him  learn  about 
toilet  training? 

a.  What  do  you  do  when  he  has  an  accident? 

12.  Does  he  wash  himself  yet? 

a.  How  have  you  helped  him  to  learn  to  wash  himself? 

13.  Will  you  tell  me  how  his  eating  is  coming  along? 

a.  Is  he  a  finnicky  eater? 

14.  What  have  you  done  t|  help  him  learn  to  feed  himself? 

a.  (If  NO)  Do  you  think  he  could  do  anything  about  ■ 
feeding  himself  if  he  tried? 

b.  Have  you  ever  let  him  try  to  feed  himself  a  whole 
meal? 

a.  What  difficulties  do  you  have  at  mealtime? 

15.  Have  you  thought  about  the  grade  school  you  will  send 
him  to?. 

a.  What  made  you  decide  this? 

16.  How  is  your  everyday  life  different  because  he  is  blind? 

a.  Are  there  any  special  arrangements  you  have  made 
in  running  your  household  because  he  is  visually 
handicapped? 

b.  Is  your  social  life  any  different? 

17..  People  outside  the  family  to  w/hom  you  have  talked — how 

do  they  feel  about  blindness? 
IS..  How  much  more  do  you  think  a  visually  handicapped  child 

must  depend  on  his  parents  than  a  sighted  child? 
19.  How  much  responsibility  do  you  think  a  parent  has  in 

planning  the  future  of  a  visually  handicapped  child? 
20..  What  are  you  most  satisfied  about  in  his  progress?  • 
21.  Are  there  any  other  things  in  connection  with  a  visually 

handicapped  child  and  his  family  which  you  think  are 

important  that  we  haven't  talked  about  today? 
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INTERVIEW  SCHEDULE  II 

1.  Where  does  he  usually  play  indoors? 

2.  How  often  does  he  usually  play  outdoors? 

3..  What  limitations  do  you  put  on  him  as  to  where  he  can 

go  outside? 
4.  Are  there  any  things  you've  found  annoying  about  his 

play  and  the  way  he  spends  his  time? 

a.  What  do  you  do  about  this? 

b.  Has  it  worked? 

c.  Have  you  tried  any  other  ways? 
5..  If  he  screams,  cries,  whines 

a.  Why  do  you  think  he  does  this? 

b.  What  do  you  usually  do  about  it? 

c.  Do  you  do  anything  to  prevent  this  from  happening 
again? 

6.  If  he  rubs  his  eyes 

a.  Why  do  you  think  he  does  this? 

b.  What  do  you  usually  do  about  it? 

c.  Do  you  do  anything  to  prevent  this  from  happening 
again? 

7.  If  he  rocks 

a..  Why  do  you  think  he  does  this? 

b.  What  do  you  usually  do  about  it? 

c  Do  you  do  anything  to  prevent  this  from  happening 
again? 

8.  If  he  sucks  his  thumb 

a.  Why  do  you  think  he  does  this? 
b..  What  do  you  usually  do  about  it? 

c.  Do  you  do  anything  to  prevent  its  recurrence? 

9.  If  he  destroys  things  around  the  house,  such  as  his  toys 
or  furniture 

a.  Why  do  you  think  he  does  this? 
b,.  What  do  you  usually  do  about  it? 
c.  Do  you  do  anything  to  prevent  this  from  happening 
again? 

10.  If  he  gets  -into  cupboards,  dresser  drawers ,  or  generally 
disturbs  things  around  the  house 

a.  What  do  you  usually  do  about  it? 

b.  Do  you  do  anything  to  prevent  this  from  happening 
again? 

11.  How  do  you  feel  about  his  playing  .with  other  children? 

a.  In  what  ways  or  how  do  you  encourage  him  to  play 
with  others? 

b.  Can  you  tell  me  a  little  more  about  what  you  do? 

12.  Do  any  problems  come  up  when  he  plays  with  other  chil- 
dren? 

a.  What  do  you  tell  him  and  what  do  you  do  about  it? 
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b..  What  do  you  say  and  what  do  you  do  uhen  there 
are  disagreements  over  playthings? 

1)  How  frequently  does  it  happen? 

2)  Do  you  do   anything  to  prevent  it  from  happen- 
ing again? 

c.  What  do  you  say  and  what  do  you  do  about  rough- 
housing? 

1)  How  frequently  does  it  happen? 

2)  Do  you  do  anything  to  prevent  -it  from  happen- 
ing again? 

d.  What  do  you  say  and  what  do  you  do  about  hitting 
and  biting  other  children? 

1)  How  frequently  does  it  happen? 

2)  Do  you  do  anything  to  prevent  it  from  happen- 
ing again? 

13,.  How  do  you  usually  help  him  to  get  acquainted  with  a 
new  toy? 
a.  Can  you  give  me  an  example? 

14.  How  do  you  usually  help  him  to  get  acquainted  with  new 
things  outside  the  house? 

a.  How  about  a  new  noise  in  the  distance,  as  an 

airplane  motor,,  or  street  noise? 
h.  How  about  a  new  smell  in  the  grocery,,  on  the  street 

or  in  the  kitchen? 

15.  Have  you  noticed  that  he  smells  things  or  puts  things 
in  his  mouth? 

a.  What  do  -you  do  about  it? 
15.  I'd  like  to  find  out  what  you  usually  do  about  situ- 
ations which  may  be  dangerous  to  him. 

a.  What  do  you  do  and  what  do  you  tell  him  about 
climbing  stairs,  or  furniture  or  outdoors? 

1)  Anything  else  you  do  about  it? 

b.  What  do  you  do  and  what  do  you  tell  him  about 
getting  into  the  street  or  crossing  the  street? 

1)  Anything  else  that  you  do  about  it? 

c.  What  do  you  do  and  what  do  you  tell  him  about 
handling  knives,  scissors,  pen,  sticks? 

1)  Anything  else  you  do  about  it? 
17..  How  do  you  feel  about  the  amount  of  attention  he  de- 
mands from  you — about  the  amount  of  time  you  have  to 
spend  answering  questions,  talking  with  him  and  tell- 
ing him  stories,  holding  him  and  playing  with  him? 

18.  How  do  you  know  if  he  wants  mors  attention — what  does 
he  do? 

19.  How  demanding  of  attention  is  he? 

20.  What  do  you  do  about  it  when  he  does  seem  to  demand 
more  attention  than  necessary? 

21.  What  do  you  usually  do  if  he  wants  your  attention  when 
you  are  busy  with  your  housework? 

22.  What  do  you  do  if  he  gets  mad  at  you,  says  he  hates 
you,  or  hits  you  in  anger? 
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23.  What  kind  of  rules  do  you  have  for  him? 

24.  What  do  you  do  if  he  doesn't  obey  immediately  or  do 
exactly  as  you  say? 

25.  Can  you  give  me  some  examples  of  how  you  discipline 
him? 

26.  Do  you  do  anything  to  head  off  situations  that  might 
develop  into  disciplinary  situation? 

27.  What  are  your  principles  on  disciplining  him — what  do 
you  think  are  the  most  important  things  to  consider 
in  disciplining  a  child? 

28.  How  do  you  feel  about  sending  him  away  to  a  special 
boarding  school  away  from  home? 

a.  Why  do  you  feel  this  way? 

29.  What  are  your  ideas  about  the  visual  handicap  and  its 
effect  on  him? 

30.  What  do  you  tell  strangers  about  his  vision? 

a.  How  about  children — what  do  you  tell  them? 

31.  What  is  your  biggest  worry  right  now  about  him?- 

a.  What  do  you  do  about  this? 

32.  What  are  you  most  satisfied  about  in  the  progress  he 
is  making? 

33.  The  following  are  some  general  questions  the  mothers 
raised  about  eating.  What  do  you  do  or  say  to  him 
about... 

a.  Getting  him  to  eat  a  sufficient  variety  and  quan- 
tity of  food 

b.  Getting  him  to  try  new  foods 
a..  His  handling  or  touching  foods 

d.  How  long  it  takes  him  to  eat 

e.  Biting  and  chewing  food 

f.  Spilling,  getting  into  others'  plates 

g.  Feeding  himself 

1)  Will  you  describe  how  you  are  teaching  him 
to  feed  himself? 

2)  Have  you  found  any  ways  to  make  the  eating 
situation  easier  for  him? 

3)  Have  you  found  any  ways  to  avoid  any  other 
problems  during  mealtime? 

34.  What  do  you  usually  do  or  say  to  him  about... 

a.  Getting  out  of  his  clothes 

b.  Choosing  things  to  wear  for  the  day 

c.  Getting  clothes  on  properly 

d.  Buttoning 

e.  Lacing  and   tying 

f .  Length  of  time  it  takes  him  to  dress 

35.  Have  you  found  any  ways   to  make  dressing  and   undress- 
ing easier  for  him? 
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36.  Let's  talk  about  toileting— what  do  you  do  and  what 
do  you  tell  him  about... 

a.  Getting  him  to  use  the  toilet  (urination  and  3M) 

b.  Accidents 

c.  Wiping  himself 

d.  Flushing  toilet 

e.  Keeping  regular 

f .  Going  in  the  bathroom  when  other  members  of  the 
family  are  using  the  toilet 

37.  Will  you  tell  me  how  much  you  allow  him  to  do  in  re- 
gard to  washing  himself? 

38.  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  do  or  say  about., . 

a.  Using  the  soap,  towel,  and  toothbrush 

b,  Turning  on  the  taps 
c  Playing  in  the  water 

d.  Washing  himself  in  the  bathtub 

39.  Have  you  found  any  ways  to  make  washing  easier  for  him? 

40.  Anything  you  would  like  to  add? 
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SCALES  FOR  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  INTERVIEW 

Part  1*  Establishing  Basic  Routines  and  Habits 

SmLe  1^-  Establishing  self-help  and  good  habits  in  eating. 

Positive  Practiaea 

Facilitating  the  development  of  skills  by  making  it 
easier  for  the  child  to  feed  himself  through  the  use  of 
child  sized  or  specially  designed  equipment  and  through 
the  preparation  of  food;  through  helping  the  child  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  foods  he  eats;  through  gradual  effort 
to  turn  responsibility  over  to  the  child;;  through  effort  to 
keep  the  eating  situation  a  pleasant  one. 

Facilitating  the  development  of  good  habits  by  avoid- 
ing problems  T/hich  can  be  solved  through  making  changes  in 
the  environment;  by  recognition  of  the  idea  that  the  child 
is  entitled  to  his  own  opinions  about  food  and  that  he  is 
probably  able  to  tell  how  much  he  wants  to  eat;;  by  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  emotional  situations  create  eating 
problems  and  by  avoiding  such  at  mealtime. 

A*  Simplifying  and  Manipulating  the  Environment 

2u  Uses  special  spoon,,  dish,,  cup  to  give  C  success 

in  self  help- 
s'. Provides  finger  foods,  easy  to  handle  foods- 
Avoids  "soupy"  foods  as  much  as  possible „ 

3..  Fills  cup  a  little  at  a  time  to  facilitate  its 
use. 

4..  Considers  C's  likes  and  dislikes  in  making  menu.. 
Tries  to  serve  C  mainly  what  he  likes  but  does 
not  cater  to  large  number  of  dislikes.. 

5.  Manipulates  diet  by  substituting  for  or  disguis- 
ing disliked  but  essential  foods. 

6..  Serves  food  in  small  portions. 

7...  Serves  one  kind  of  food  at  a  time  if  necessary.. 

8.  Serves  food  mixed  or  in  definitely  separate  por- 
tions as  C  likes. 

9..  Uses  bibs,  aprons,  linoleum,  wipe  clean  surfaces,. 
10,.  Wipes  up  spills  to  avoid  splashing  and  playing. 

11.  Uses  separate  table  and  chair  for  G  if  family 
meal  is  too  exciting  or  distracting. 

12.  Feeds  C  earlier  than  adults  if  meal  time  is  late, 
or  provides  snack.. 

13.  Serves  different  foods  frequently  enough  to  help 
C  get  used  to  them.. 
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Scale  1.  (continued) 

B.  Giving  Constructive  Help  and  Supervision 

1-  Allows  C  to  feel  food,  touch  with  fingers. 

2.  Tells  C  the  names  of  all  foods  presented  to  him. 

3.  Helps  C  learn  to  chew/  by  letting  him  hear  her 
bite  on  crunchy  foods,  letting  him  feel  her  jaws, 
giving  him  crunchy,  pleasant  tasting  foods. 

4.  Uses  a  game  or  routine  to  teach  C  how  to  use  the 
spoon:  "dip,  slide,,  up,."  or  other  routine  which 
gives  C  words  for  the  action*. 

5.  Serves  C's  food  in  a  pattern-  clockwise  (e.g..) 
meat,  potatoes,,  vegetables  or  other  routine  man- 
ner of  serving  so  C  can  remember  where  each  food 
is. 

6.  Makes  a  gradual  effort  over  several  years  to  com- 
plete the  teaching  of  self  help..  Avoids  pushing 
self-help..  Gives  partial  help  when  G  is  tired  or 
reacting  against  self  help. 

7.  Allows  C  to  use  fingers  to  feed  self  or  to  use 
bread  as  a  pusher  until  G  is  able  to  use  imple- 
ments. 

8.  Praises  C  moderately  for  trying  to  help  self  or 
for  success  in  helping  self. 

9.  Ignores  accident,  spilling  as  much  as  possible 
or  makes  factual  response. 

10..  Tells  C  the  name  of  any  new  food  and  puts  small 
portion  on  his  plate.  Allows  C  to  investigate 
it  as  he  wishes,. 

11.  Allows  C  to  get  acquainted  with  food  in  uncooked 
stage,  encourages  him  to  smell  and  listen  during 
the  cooking  process . 

12.  Gives  C  no  attention  for  quantity  or  variety  of 
food  eaten. 

13..  Specifies  rules  of  conduct  in  order  to  minimize 
mealtime  problems : 

a,.  Eating  time  limited  to  reasonable  length  of 

time  (1/2  hour) . 
b.  Food  is  removed  if  C  appears  disinterested.. 
a..  Restricts  snacks  if  C  has  appetite  problem, 
d..  Allows  C  to  leave  the  table  if  not  hungry. 
e.  Allows  C  to  leave  table  between  courses  or 
if  finished,  (especially  if  C.  creates  prob- 
lem at  table..) 
14,.  Indicates  a  special  effort  made  to  keep  mealtime 
happy,,  to  discuss  pleasant  topics,  to  avoid  un- 
pleasantness. 
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Scale  I,..  C continued) 

Negative  Practices 

Retarding  the  development  of  skills  by  failure  to  sim- 
plify the  complex  environment  for  the  child;  by  failure  to 
consider  the  meaningfulness  of  the  eating  situation  to  the 
child;  by  failure  to  allow  practice  in  self  help;  by  poor 
teaching  methods;  by  creating  an  emotional  and  unpleasant 
atmosphere  at  mealtime. 

Retarding  the  development  of  good  eating  habits"  by' 
ignoring  the  possibilities  of  solving  or  avoiding  problems 
by  making  changes  in  the  child's  environment;  by  making  dis- 
ciplinary problems  out  of  the  child's  behavior  in  the  eating 
situation;  by  taking  eating  too  seriously  and  being  over- 
conscientious  about  the  child's  food  intake,  by  meeting 
problems  head-on  and  creating  unpleasant  emotional  situa- 
tions . 

A.  Failing  to  Simplify  or  Manipulate  the  Environment 

1.  Makes  no  provision  for  easy  to  handle  cutlery 
and  dishes  even  though  G  has  trouble  manipula- 
ting them, 

2.  Provides  foods  mainly  in  spoon  or  fork  form 
before  C  can  use  either..  Few  or  no  finger  foods 
provided. 

3.  Fails  to  consider  C's  likes  in  making  menu.. 
Cooks  mainly  what  father  or  rest  of  family  likes 

4.  Provides  many  possibilities  for  C  Caters  to 
many  likes  and  dislikes.. 

5..  Serves  adult  size  portions  of  food. 

6.  Serves  food  in  way  C  dislikes  it.. 

7.  Fails  to  use  bibs,  aprons,  linoleum,  etc.  and 
makes  a  disciplinary  problem  or  emotional  situ- 
ation out  of  a  mealtime  problem  which  might  be 
solved  by  changing  the  environment. 

8.  Delays  C's  dinner  time  beyond  his  limits.. 

9.  Feeds  C  at  family  meal  in  spite  of  his  inabil- 
ity to  adjust  to  the  situation. 

10..  Prevents  C  from  eating  with  the  family  when  he 
is  interested  and  able  to  handle  the  situation. 

&•  Giving  Unconstructive  Kelp  and  Supervision 

1.  Does  not  allow  or  encourage  C  to  touch  or  handle 
food  with  fingers  or  indicates  distaste  for  his 
doing  so.. 

2.  Makes  no  effort  to  acquaint  C  with  the  names 
of  different  foods.  Just  serves  the  food. 
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Scale  1.  B..  Negative  Practices  (continued) 

3.  Makes  no  effort  or  gives  up  trying  to  help  C 
learn  how  to  chew  and  allows  him  to  exist  on 
baby  foods  after  he  has  teeth.  Allows  him  to 
exist  on  very  limited  diet  because  of  difficulty 
in  chewing. 

4.  Feeds  G,  completely  where  C  could  help  self  par- 
tially with  fingers  or  spoon..  Doesn't  allow  C 
to  help  self  or  learn  use  of  spoon. 

5.  Pushes  the  self  help  process  by  refusing  C  help 
in  the  learning  process. 

6..  Insists  on  the  use  of  implements  when  C  uses 
fingers. 

7.  Criticizes,  scolds,  or  punishes  C  for  spills 
and  accidents. 

8.  Criticizes  and  scolds  C  for  lack  of  success  in 
using  implements  or  dishes.. 

9.  Puts  new  foods  on  C*s  plate  without  acquainting 
him  with  it  in  any  way. 

10.  Refuses  to  allow  C  to  investigate,  feel,  smell, 
new  food. 

11.  Serves  new  foods  so  infrequently  C  has  no  chance 
to  get  acquainted  with  them.. 

12.  Consistently  avoids  foods  because  C  turned  them 
down  once  or  tYJice. 

13.  Coaxes,  distracts,  amuses  C  to  get  him  to  eat 
disliked  or  unwanted  food. 

14.  Expresses  concern  to  C  or  criticizes  him  for 
quantity  and  variety  of  food  eaten. 

15.  Makes  a  disciplinary  problem  or  emotional  situ- 
ation by  failing  to  set  limits  or  establish  rules 
of  conduct  for  C's  mealtime  behavior: 

a.  Allows  C  to  continue  eating  and  playing  for 
hours. 

b.  Fails  to  remove  food  when  C  is  not  interes- 
ted. 

c.  Allov/s  C  to  snack  between  meals  and  then 
worries  and  comments  about  amount  eaten  at 
mealtime. 

d.  Insists  that  C  remain  at  table  until  every- 
one has  finished. 

e.  Allows  C  to  play  in  food,  spill,  throw,  etc. 
and  then  disciplines  him  instead  of  prevent- 
ing the  situation  by  allowing  C  to  leave 
table  or  removing  food. 

16.  Ignores  an  eating  problem  over  several  months 
without  any  effort  towards  constructive  solution. 

17.  Mealtime  is  used  to  discuss  C's  eating  problems, 
unpleasant  topics. 
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Scale  2.  Establishing;  control  arid  self-help  in  toileting. 

Positive  Practices 

Facilitating  the  development  of  control  by  making  the 
process  meaningful  to  the  child;  by  setting  reasonable  stand- 
ards for  conformance,  by  using  understanding  and  construc- 
tive teaching  methods;  by  motivating  the  child  to  learn  in 
a  pleasant  way. 

Facilitating  the  development  of  self-help  skills  by 
making  the  process  and  environment  meaningful  to  the  child; 
by  simplifying  the  environment  to  make  it  easier  for  the 
child  to  have  success;  by  setting  reasonable  standards  for 
learning;  by  keeping  the  atmosphere  pleasant. 

k.   Simplifying  and  manipulating  the  Environment 

1.  Provides  step  stool,  potty,  potty  chair,  toidy 
seat. 

2.  Provides  easy  to  manage  clothing-  zips,  elastic 
waistbands. 

3.  Keeps  paper  within  his  reach. 

4.  Used  training  pants  when  CL's  control  sufficient 
to  begin  training. 

B.  Giving  Constructive  Kelp  and  Supervision 

1.  Allows  C  in  bathroom  with  others  in  family. 

2.  Tells  C  names  and  function  of  equipment  in  simple 
terms . 

3.  C  allowed  to  investigate  toilet,  flush,  feel  seat, 
use  paper. 

4.  C  told  names  and  functions  of  body  parts  accord- 
ing to  his  ability  to  understand. 

5.  Encourages  C  to  understand  by  associating  process 
with  specific  stimuli  such  as  running  water, 
drink  of  water,  warm  v/ater  on  genitals. 

6.  Begins  training  when  C  indicated  readiness-  lj 

to  £  or  when  C  told  when  wetting  or  BM  had  occurred 
or  when  C  was  dry  for  two  hours  at  a  time. 

7.  Ignores  accidents  or  makes  factual  response. 

8.  Gives  help  when  necessary: 

Puts  C  on  not  more  than  once  an  hour. 
Reminds  C  to  use  the  bathroom  during  the  day 
without  urging  or  nagging. 

9.  Gives  C  verbal  encouragement  to  learn.  Moderate 
praise  for  success  such  as  "Fine.  That's  how  we 
do  it."  Factual  indication  of  pleasantness  of 
dryness  and  unpleasantness  of  wetness.. 
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Scale  2.  B.  Positive  Practices  (continued) 

10.  Acquaints  C  with  use  of  facilities  by  allowing 
him  to  use  them  independently  after  being  shown- 
use  of  paper,  flushing  as  he  seems  able,  interes- 
ted . 

11.  Gives  help  when  requested  with  clothing  or  toilet 
procedure, 

12.  Allows  C  to  go  in  alone,  fix  own  clothing  when 
he  wants  and  seems  able  to  do  so. 

13.  Praises  C  in  moderation  for  trying  to  help  self 
or  for  success. 

14.  Teaches  one  aspect  of  toileting  at  a  time  as  C 
seems  to  grasp  it..  Adds  new  aspects  as  C  masters 
old. 

Negative  Practices 

Retarding  the  development  of  control  by  trying  to  teach 
the  process  without  regard  for  its  meaningf ullness  to  child; 
by  having  excessively  high  standards  or  low  standards  for 
the  child;  by  creating  an  emotional  situation  out  of  the 
toileting  routine;  by  using  unpleasantness  to  motivate  the 
child  to  learn. 

Retarding  the  development  of  self  help  skills  by  failure 
to  compensate  for  a  complex  environment;  by  failure  to  con- 
sider the  meaningf ulness  of  the  process  to  the  child;  by 
excessively  high  or  low  standards  of  performance  and  clean- 
liness; by  failure  to  allow  practice;  by  creating  an  emo- 
tional and  unpleasant  situation. 

k.   Failing;  to  Simplify  or  Manipulate  the  Environment 

1.  Keeps  C  in  diapers  all  during  training  period. 

2.  Helps,  lifts  or  carries  C  where  a  box,  potty 
chair,  low  stool,  or  lov/  facility  would  allow 
C  to  help  self. 

B.  Giving;  Unconstructive  Help  and  Supervision 

1.  Does  not  allow  C  in  toilet  with  others  in  family,. 

2.  Discourages  investigation  of  the  toilet-  turning 
seat  up,  working  flush,  using  paper  discouraged. 

3.  Little  or  no   information  and  acquaintance  given 
C  about  process  before  training  begun. 

4.  Pushed  training  before  1|  or  before  C  gave  signs 
of  readiness  such  as  dryness  for  two  hours  or 
indication  of  knowledge  of  activity, 

5.  Made  no  effort  to  motivate  G  to  learn  after  the 
age  of  3. 

6.  Punishes  C  verbally,  reprimanding,  scolding, 
shaming  him  to  help  establish  control. 
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Scale  2..  B.  Negative  Practices  (continued) 

7.  Spanks  C  for  accidents. 

8.  Forces  C  to  remain  on  seat  by   physical  neans. 

9.  Conditions  C  to  toilet  with  suppository,  enema, 
cold  water  on  genitals,  frequent  use  of  laxatives, 

10 ♦  Uses  pressure  techniques  to  hasten  learning- 
keeps  C  on  seat  for  long  periods  with  singing, 
toys,  distraction,  rewords,  excess  praise,  re- 
minding and  putting  on  very  frequently.  Subtle 
punishments  such  as  letting  C  stay  wet  or  insist- 
ing C  get  out  and  put  on  dry  clothes  alone. 

11.  Does  not  acquaint  C  with  the  environment  or  show 
him  the  use  of  facilities  in  a  meaningful  way, 

12.  Does  not  allow  C  to  practice  with  the  facilities- 
goes  in  with  him  and  wipes,  flushes,  puts  him  on 
when   he  could  help  himself.  Has  an  all  or  none 
approach-  is  unwilling  to  let  C  take  over  part  of 
the  toileting  according  to  his  capacity.. 

13.  Does  not  allow  C  to  practice  with  clothing-  does 
it  for  him  even  though  he  might  do  some  of  it 
alone . 

14.  Gives  unnecessary  attention  to  cleanliness,  per- 
fection in  getting  clothing  on,  use  of  standard 
procedures  such  as  standing  up.  Is  critical  of 
C 's  attempts-  takes  over  or  comments  on  his  in- 
efficiency. 

15.  Teaches  C  all  aspects  of  toileting  at  once  with- 
out giving  him  time  to  grasp  and  master  each 
aspect. 

16.  Uses  pressure  to  motivate  C.  Pushes  self  help 
vigorously  with  urging,  excess  praise,  rewards, 
directing,  comparisons  with  siblings. 


Scale  3.  Sstablishing;  self  help  in  dressing 

Positive  Practices 

Facilitating  the  development  of  skills  by  making  it 
easier  for  the  child  to  dress  himself  through  the  use  of 
simple  clothing,,  accessible  storage,  child  size  equipment; 
through  making  the  dressing  process  interesting;  through 
explanation  and  instruction;  through  allowing  practice; 
through  motivating  the  child  to  continue. 

A.  Simplifying  and  lianipulating  the  Environment 

1.  Provides  pants  with  elastic  waistbands. 

2.  Provides  shirts  with  pull  over  necklines. 
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Scale  3.  A.  Positive  Practices  (continued) 

3,  Provides  tabs  at  neck  and  special  identification 
marks . 

4.  Provides  clothing  with  few  or  large  buttons. 
5..  Provides  pull  on  boots. 

6.  Provides  buckles  instead  of  laces  where  possible. 

7.  Keeps  clothing  in  low  place  C  can  reach.  Uses 
low  rack,  closet,  dresser  for  C 

8.  Uses  step  stool  or  other  aid  to  make  it  easy  for 
C,  to  reach. 

9.  Lays  out  clothing  in  some  special  order  and  in 
same  place.. 

10.  Stores  clothing  in  same  place  and  order. 

B.  Giving  Constructive  Help  and  Supervision 

1.  Uses  a  routine  for  dressing,  keeping  clothing  in 
same  order  each  day. 

2.  Acquaints  C  with  general  dressing  and  undressing 
process  by  naming  and  describing  clothing  and 
actions. 

3.  Makes  an  interesting  game  out  of  dressing. 

4.  Allows  C  to  do  as  much  as  he  wants  to  in  dressing 
and  undressing  with  possible  exception  of  school 
mornings.  Leaves  time  on  evenings  and  week-ends 
to  allow  C  to  practice. 

5.  Gives  C  help  with  hard  to  manage  clothing  but 
does  so  without  taking  over  herself. 

5.  Gives  partial  help  when  asked  or  when  C  is  tired. 

7.  Teaches  C  slowly-  a  few  aspects  of  dressing  at  a 
time. 

8.  Tries  to  help  C  learn  new  aspects  of  dressing 
as  he  masters  old.. 

9.  Praises  C  for  trying  or  for  success. 

Negative  Practices 

Retarding  the  development  of  skills  by  failing  to  take 
into  consideration  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  dressing 
process;  by  ignoring  the  complexity  of  clothing  and  facili- 
ties for  storing  clothing;  by  ignoring  the  meaninglessness 
of  the  task  to  a  young  child;  by  failure  to  motivate  C  to 
learn;  by  holding  the  child  to  all  or  none  adult  standards 
while  he  is  learning;  by  underestimation  of  the  child's  abil- 
ity  to  learn. 


. 
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Scale  3.  Negative  Practices  (continued) 

A.  Failing;  to  Simplify  or  Manipulate  the  Environment 

1.  Clothing  provided  with  no  thought  about  ease  of 
using.  No  special  provisions  mode  for  Q.  Hard 
to  handle  clothing  used.  Small  buttons,  ties 
and  laces. 

2.  Keeps  clothing  beyond  C 's  reach  and  fails  to  pro- 
vide a  step  stool  or  other  aid  to  make  it  easy 
for  C  to  get  to  clothing. 

3.  Fails  to  keep  clothing  in  any  order  where  stored. 
Stores  clothing  ( indoor)  in  with  clothing  of  others 

B.  Giving  Unconstructive  Help  and  Supervision 

1.  No  routine  for  dressing  established. 

2.  No  attempt  made  to  show  C  general  dressing  and 
undressing  process  when  he  is  of  an  age  where 
he  might  be  interested.  No  naming  and  describ- 
ing of  clothing  and  actions. 

3.  Does  not  allow  C  to  practice  any  aspect  of  dress- 
ing. Helps  him  even  though  he  might  do  it  or  is 
interested  in  trying. 

4.  Is  unwilling  to  let  C  take  over  part  of  dressing 
according  to  his  capacity.  Has  an  all  or  none 
approach f 

5.  Teaches  and  expects  C  to  learn  all  aspects  of 
dressing  at  once  without  giving  him  time  to  prac- 
tice and  grasp  each  aspect  of  the  process. 

6.  Criticizes  and  is  impatient  with  C»s  inefficient 
attempts. 

7.  Takes  over  whenever  C  has  a  little  trouble  instead 
of  giving  partial  help. 

8.  Pushes  self  help  vigorously.  She  may  use  excess 
praise,  urging,  or  directing  but  brings  pressure 
to  bear  in  motivating  C. 


Scale  4.  Establishing:  self  help  in  washing 

Positive  Practices 

Facilitating  the  development  of  self  help  skills  by 
compensating  for  the  complexity  of  the  environment;  by  ac- 
quainting C  with  the  process  in  a  meaningful  way;  by  allow- 
ing practice;  by  motivating  C  positively. 


..  •    ■ 
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Scale  4«  Positive  Practices  (continued) 

A.  Simplifying;  and  Manipulating  the  Environment 

1.  Provides  step  stool,,  box,  ladder 

2.  Provides  low  racks,  toothbrush  holder,  low  brush 
and  comb, 

B.  Giving  Constructive  Help  and  Supervision 

1.  Allows  C  in  bathroom  with  others. 

2.  Gives  C  some  instruction  in  use  of  faucets,  wash- 
cloth,, soap  while  she  is  still  doing  the  washing 
and  over  long  period  of  time  before  self  help 
expected,. 

3.  Allows  G  to  use  basin  and  bath  for  play  before 
self  help  is  expected. 

4.  Allows  C  to  practice  and  do  what  he  is  able  to  do 
and  willing  to  do. 

5.  Gives  help  when  necessary  or  when  C  is  unable  or 
unwilling. 

6.  Makes  an  effort  to  avoid  going  over  what  C  has 
done  if  possible. 

7.  Gives  C.  praise  moderately  for  trying  to  wash  or 
for  success, 

8.  Motivates  C  to  wash  by  devising  pleasant  game,, 
routine  or  play.. 

Negative  Practices. 

Retarding  the  development  of  self  help  skills  by  failure 
to  compensate  for  a  complex  environment;  by  failure  to  ac- 
quaint C  meaningfully  with  the  environment;  by  failure  to 
allow  practice;  by  excessively  high  or  low  standards,. 

A.  Failing  to  Simplify  or  Manipulate  the  Environment 

1*  Lifts,  carries  or  does  some  aspect  of  washing  for 
him  where  a  self  help  aid  would  allow  C  to  do  it 
himself.. 

3-  Giving  Unconstructive  Help  and  Supervision 

1..  Does  not  allow  C  in  with  others  in  family.. 

2.  Restricts  C's  use  of  basin  or  faucets. 

3.  Does  not  instruct  C  in  use  of  facility  in  order 
to  avoid  problems. 

4.  Discourages  C's  efforts  by  criticism,  by  going 
over  what  he  has  done,,  by  excessively  high  stand- 
ards,; by  giving  help  where  he  is  interested  in 
trying. 

5.  C  given  no  opportunity  to  practice.  Mother  washes 
him  automatically. 
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Scale  4.  B.  Negative  Practices  ( continued) 

6,  Uses  pressure  to  hasten  self  help-  urges  C  to  take 
over  the  responsibility  through  urging,  excess 
praise,,  rewards,,  comparisons  with  sibs,..  etc.. 


Scale  5..  Establishing  a-ood  safety  habits 

Positive  Practices 

Facilitating  the  development  of  good  habits  by  mani- 
pulating the  environment  where  C  is  too  young  to  understand; 
by  providing  objective  instructions  concerning  dangers;  by 
helping  C.  to  learn  about  the  dangers  in  a  meaningful  way;  by 
giving  supervision  where  C  is  too  young  to  be  trusted  in 
the  situation  alone, 

A.«  Simplifying;  and  Manipulating  the  Environment 

1,  Removal  of  dangerous  objects  from  C's  reach. 

2..  Use  of  gates,  doors,  etc,.,  for  dangerous  stairs. 

3.  Removal  or  correction  of  slippery  rugs  and  floors.. 

4.  Use  of  markers,  fences  for  off  limits  signs  in 
yard,  front  of  house. 

5..  Use  of  fenced  yard  or  porch  for  free,  unsuper- 
vised play. 

6.  Providing  playthings  which  are  safe  enough  for 
C  to  use  unsupervised. 

7»  Making  safe  activities  more  attractive  than  un- 
safe with  games,  equipment,  etc.. 

B.  Giving  Constructive  Help  and  Supervision 

1.  Helps  C  learn  about  dangers  through  factual  ex- 
planation;  "Cars  go  in  the  street,  boys  on  the 
sidewalk."  "Cars  go  fast  and  can't  stop  for 
boys."  "The  stove  is  hot..  We  can't  touch  it 
when  it  is  hot."   "This  is  for  the  light  plug.. 
We  use  it  for  the  light  only." 

2.  Helps  C  to  learn  about  dangers  through  experience 
when  possible r 

Allows  G  to  feel  the  difference  between  sharp 
and  dull,,  pointed  and  blunt  objects,  hot  and  cold, 
etc.,  in  order  for  him  to  understand  future  in- 
structions. 

3.  Teaches  C  safety  skills  as  he  is  able  to  learn 
them;  how  to  listen  for  cars,  light  signals; 

how  to  hold  hands  and  go  with  others  across  streets; 
how  to  carry  dangerous  objects;  how  to  climb 
stairs  safely. 
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Scale  5.,.  B.  Positive  Practices  (.continued) 

4.  Allows  C.  to  practice  safety  skills  under  super- 
vision. 

5.  Sets  limits  on  a  few  situations  or  objects  firmly 
and  in  a  factual  manner.  Avoids  threats  and 
anxiety  producing  explanations.. 

6.  Suggests  or  provides  safe  substitutes  for  danger- 
ous activities. 

7.  Distracts  CL  from  dangers. 

8.  Supervises  C  when  he  is  too  young  to  be  trusted 
in  situation. 

9.  Reinforces  rules  and  limits  by  repetition  in  a 
factual  manner  and  by  meaningful  rewards  for  con- 
formance and  removal  of  privileges  connected  with 
the  activity  for  non-conformance:  e.g.  "If  you 
remain  on  the  sidewalk  you  may  play  out  all  after- 
noon,. If  not-  you  must  play  inside.. 

Negative  Practices 

Retarding  the  development  of  good  safety  habits  by 
failure  to  correct  obvious  dangers  to  C  in  the  environment; 
by  failure  to  help  C  learn  how  to  discriminate  between  the 
dangerous  and  safe;  by  restricting  C  generally  in  order  to 
avoid  dangers;  by  forcing  control  onto  C  before  he  can  fully 
understand  by  the  use  of  anxiety  producing  threats,,  severe 
punishment,  fear-creating  ideas. 

A.  Failing  to  Simplify  and  Manipulate  the  Environment 

1.  Leaving  obvious  danger  in  the  house  uncorrected.. 
Solves  problem  by  frequent  remindersto  c#.  e..g.. 
open  stairway  to  basement,  dangerous  rugs* 

2.  Leaves  dangerous  objects  within  C fs  reach.  Uses 
warning  to  solve  problem.. 

B.  Giving  Unconstructive  Help  and  Supervision 

1«  Fails  to  explain  dangers  to  C  or  to  help  acquaint 
him  with  the  environment.  Uses  threats,,  prohib- 
itions, warnings.  (You'll  be  killed,  burned, 
drowned,  die,  etc.) 
2.  Uses  punishment  to  help  C  discriminate  between 

safe  and  dangerous  activity. 
3..  Restricts  G,  from  learning  skills  he  could  handle- 
Keeps  walking  or  creeping  child  in  pen  or 
walker  for  long  periods  of  time.. 
Lifts  a  walking  child  up  and  down  stairs. 
Keeps  five  or  six  year  old  in  fenced  yard  most 
of  the  time,. 
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Scale  5.  B.  Negative  Practices  (continued) 

4.  Limits  practice  of  skills  purposely,  (to  avoid 
hazards) 

5.  Leaves  C  unsupervised  in  situation  where  dangers 
are  obvious  and  substitutes  threats,  warnings, 
prohibitions  for  supervision  where  C  is  too  young 
or  inexperienced  to  remain  in  situation  unsuper- 
vised. (2  year  old  in  street) 


Part  II..  Facilitating  General  Development 

Scale  6..  Planning  for  an  expanding  environment 

Positive  Practices 

Facilitating  the  development  of  C's  skill  in  locomo- 
tion by  providing  free,  safe,  as  unrestricted  as  possible 
play  space;  by  allowing  C  to  play  freely  in  these  areas  and 
by  allowing  C  to  expand  his  environment  gradually  as  he 
acquires  the  skills  to  handle  a  more  complex  environment. 

k.   Simplifying;  and  Manipulating  the  Environment 

1.  Puts  valuables  out  of  reach  to  allow  C  more  free- 
dom. 

2.  Provides  free  play  space  in  the  house  where  C 
is  under  few  or  no  restrictions. 

3.  Arranges  household  objects,,  furniture  etc.,  to 
allow  C  to  operate  with  a  minimum  of  restrictions 
in  the  house, 

4.  Use3  easily  cleaned  materials  in  areas  where  C 
plays . 

5.  Gives  C  furniture  for  room  or  play  area  which  is 
not  easily  destroyed  or  not  particularly  valued.. 

6.  Clears  up  danger  spots  in  the  house-  making  per- 
n&nent  arrangements  for  eliminating  dangerous 
stairwells,  slippery  rugs,  floors,  etc.,  in  order 
to  alloy;  C  freedom  of  movement. 

7.  Provides  free  play  space  outdoors-  yard,  porch, 
lawn,  etc. 

B w:  Allowing  C>  Variety  and  Freedom  of  Action  in  his 
•Environment 

1.  C  plays  freely  in  most  rooms  of  the  house.. 

2.  C  plays  freely  in  his  own  or  others  yard. 

3.  C  allowed  to  visit  in  neighbors  house. 

4.  C  plays  freely  on  sidewalk,  front  of  house. 
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Scale  6.  B.  Positive  Practices  (continued) 

5.  C  allowed  to  play  freely  throughout  neighborhood.. 

(Supervision  may  be  present  but  C  is  allowed  to 
move  about  alone.  C's  age  would  determine  whether 
3,  4,  5  occur) 

6.  Discourages  prolonged  use  of  rocker  or  chair  or 
lying  on  floor  inactively  by  getting  C  into  ac- 
tivity.. 

C.  Acquainting;  C  with  Possibilities  for  Skills 

1.  Providing  C  with  materials  suitable  for  developing 
skills  and  interests  in  a  variety  of  things.. 

2.  Helping  C  to  develop  skills  for  use  in  the  home- 
helping  with  tasks ,  being  given  some  duties  and 
responsibilities. 

3.  Helping  C  to  develop  play  skills  by  allowing  him 
to  take  the  lead  and  explore  materials  as  he 
wishes,. 


Retarding  the  development  of  C's  skill  in  locomotion 
by  providing  little  or  no  free  play  space;  by  restricting 
C's  freedom  of  movement  inside  and  outdoors;  and  by  failure 
to  recognize  the  need  for  an  expanding  environment  for  the 
child. 

A.  Failing  to  Simplify  or  Manipulate  the  Environment 

1.  Fails  to  remove  valuables  and  unsafe  objects  from 
around  the  home.  Substitutes  reminders,  prohib- 
itions or  scoldings  or  restricts  C  to  certain 
parts  of  the  house. 

2.  Allows  obvious  danger  spots  to  exist  in  the  house 
and  handles  the  problem  by  restriction,  scolding, 
etc. 

3.  Does  not  provide  free  play  space  inside  the  house. 

4.  Does  not  provide  free  play  space  outside  the 
house . 

5.  Keeps  difficult  to  clean  materials  and  furniture 
in  areas  where  C  plays  and  substitutes  prohibi- 
tions for  manipulation. 

B..  Restricting  Freedom  of  Action  in  the  Environment 

1.  Permits  play  in  very   restricted  area  only  such 
as  play  pen,  crib,  walker,  one  room,  high  chair, 
swing,  buggy,  bed. 
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Scale  6.  B.  Negative  Practices  (continued) 

2.  Restricts  general  activity  and  life  to  one  room 
or  part  of  room  most  of  the  time.. 

3.  Uses  physical  restraints  for  play  periods-  har- 
ness- leash. 

4.  Restricts  locomotion  to  certain  times  of  day, 

5.  Uses  restriction  of  locomotion  as  a  frequent 
method  of  discipline.. 

6.  Encourages  or  allows  C  to  sit  for  long  periods 
of  time  in  chair  or  rocker,  or  lie  on  floor  with- 
out other  activity. 

C.  Hindering  the  Development  of  Skills 

1.  Providing  a  narrow  range  of  materials  (play  and 
general.)  to  help  C  learn  about  his  environment. 

2.  Providing  material  and  equipment  unsuitable  for 
the  needs  of  visually  handicapped  child-  toys 
whose  main  appeal  is  visual... 

3.  Discourages  the  exploration  of  household.. 

4.  Does  not  include  C  in  household  tasks  or  give 
him  any  responsibilities., 

5.  Pushes  play  and  exploration  creating  a  pressure 
on  C. 


Scale  ?..  Making  the  environment  meaningful 

Positive  Practices 

Facilitating  C's  understanding  of  the  environment  by 
helping  him  to  use  his  other  senses  to  investigate  and  ex- 
plore;; by  helping  him  to  develop  the  use  of  language  in  a 
meaningful  way;  by  encouraging  him  to  ask  questions  about 
the  environment;  by  helping  him  to  build  meaningful  classi- 
fication systems  for  himself. 

A.  Helping  C  to  Use  His  Other  Senses 

L.  Allowing  C  to  touch,,  handle  and  play  wi  th  as  many 
objects  about  the  house  as  possible.. 

2.  Removing  forbidden  or  fragile  objects  rather  than 
restricting  C  from  touching  them.. 

3.  Helping  C  to  make  associations  with  the  things  he 
touches  and  handles  by  naming  and  describing  them 
in  the  most  elementary  terms  while  he  is  handling 
them.  Descriptions  in  terms  of  shape,  tempera- 
ture,, size,  function,  mobility,  smell_,;  sound,., 
basic  material,  process.. 
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Scale  ?.  A...  Positive  Practices  (continued) 

4.  Describing  people  in  terms  of  size,  age,;  relation 
to  C  or  someone  C  knows,,  voice,  personality,  tread, 

5..  Describing  situations  in  t erms  of  physical  set- 
up t   processes  going  on,,  people  present,  sounds 
and  smells  being  produced,  likeness  to  other 
situations  C  knows.. 

6.  Casually  in  day  to  day  situations  talking  to  C 
in  terms  which  he  can  understand  and  relate  to 
his  own  experiences.. 

B,  Facilitating  C's  Thought  Processes 

1.  Speaking  slowly  to  C.  More  slowly  than  to  a 

sighted  child.. 
2..  Relating  new  information  where  possible  to  things 

already  known. 

3.  Giving  C  time  to  absorb  information  by  shov/ing 
him  only  a  few  things  at  a  time  and  repeating 
these  often  until  C  grasps  the  concepts* 

4.  Talking  in  short  sentences  to  C.  Single  words 
for  the  young  child  who  has  just  started  to 
verbalize..  Simple  vocabulary. 

5.  Giving  G  opportunity  to  ask  questions  and  encour- 
aging his  doing  so.  Answering  C's  questions 
simply  and  factually. 

6.  Asking  C  questions  to  stimulate  his  thinking 
about  the  environment  and  letting  him  have  time 
to  think  about  or  find  the  answers  himself  where 
possible. 

7.  Allowing  C  to  make  generalizations  for  himself 
without  being  too  critical  of  him.  Correcting 
misunderstandings  factually  and  without  criticism.. 

8.  Encouraging  C  to  use  only  those  words  and  con- 
cepts which  are  meaningful  to  him.  Discourag- 
ing the  use  of  meaningless  terms  by  substituting 
or  suggesting  meaningful  ones. 

Negative  Practices 

Retarding  C's  understanding  of  the  environment  by 
hindering  him  in  the  use  of  his  other  senses;  by  blocking 
his  thought  processes  with  meaningless  concepts;  by  failure 
to  analyze  his  situation  and  fill  his  special  needs  in  the 
development  of  language. 

A.  Hindering  C's  Use  of  His  Other  Senses 

1.  Restraining  or  restricting  C  from  touching,  tast- 
ing, and  exploring  the  objects  around  him. 


. 
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Scale  7..  A..  Negative  Practices  (continued) 

2.  Making  no  effort  beyond  what  one  would  do  for 
any  child  in  helping  C  to  make  meaningful  asso- 
ciations with  objects  and  experiences.  Little 
or  no  description  or  explanation.. 

3.  Describing  objects  or  people  or  experiences  in 
terms  which  are  mainly  visual  or  are  complex  and 
beyond  C's  understanding.. 

4.  Leaving  it  up  to  C!s  vision  to  help  him  find  out 
about  his  environment,  (especially  in  the  case 
of  partials) 

5.  Pressuring  C  by  urging  and  directing  to  touch 
everything,  taste,:  etc. 


a 


51  o c king  C's  Thought  Processes 


sa 


1.  Speaking  rapidly  to  C, 

2.  Bombarding  C  with  many  stimuli-thoughts,  objects, 
suggestions  in  a  short  period  of  time. 

3..  Trying  to  develop  concepts  and  associations  too 
rapidly.  Failure  to  repeat  words  and  ideas  many 
times  before  going  on  to  new  information-  especi- 
ally during  the  early  stages  of  language  devel- 
opment. 

4.  Using  complex  or  meaningless  or  involved  language 
with  C. 

5.  Giving  C  information  without  giving  him  time  to 
formulate  ideas  and  ask  questions. 

6.  Answering  C's  questions  thoughtlessly,  dishon- 
estly, in  terms  of  visual  concepts. 

7.  Talking  for  C,  answering  questions  put  to  C  for 
him. 

8.  Urging  C  to  talk,  show  off  meaningless  verbali- 
zations to  others.  Urging  C  to  repeat  the  ver- 
balizations of  others. 

9.  Urging  C  to  develop  high  level  verbal  skills 
before  he  has  mastered  real  understanding  of  the 
relationship  between  objects  and  thoughts  and 
language.  Teaching  C  to  spell,  count,  repeat 
complex  thoughts,  etc.  at  an  early  age  or  before 
he  understands  what  he  is  doing. 


Scale  8.  Helping  C  to  develo_p__standards  for  his  own  behavior 
Positive  Practices 


the  rules  and  regulations  applied  to  him  by  giving  special 
consideration  to  C's  age,  needs,  level  of  development  in 
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Scale  8.  Positive  Practices  (continued) 

"disciplinary"  measures;  by  helping  C  to  develop  his  ov/n 
controls  through  supervision  and  teaching;  through  motivat 
ing  him  to  learn  the  rules;  through  constructive  methods  of 
punishment;  through  being  consistent. 

A.  Setting  and  Adjusting  Standards  Tor  C  According  to 
His  Needs  and  Abilities 

1.  Surveying  standards  for  C  frequently  as  a  check 
on  the  pressures  and  demands  made  on  C. 

2.  Adjusting  standards  when  C's  behavior  indicates 
that  he  is  under  pressure,  ill,  unable  to  live 
up  to  standard. 

3.  Adding  standards  slov;ly  as  C's  development,  under- 
standing and  behavior  indicate  the  necessity. 

4.  Making  sure  that  the  limits  set  for  C.  are  simple 
enough  for  him  to  understand. 

5.  Setting  a  small  enough  number  of  standards  so 
that  C  can  conform  without  undue  stress. 

6.  Setting  standards  for  C  which  take  into  consider- 
ation his  needs  for  exploration,  independence, 
creative  activity  and  a  pleasant  self  picture. 

7.  Checking  on  C's  physical  needs  when  he  fails  to 
conform. 

8.  Checking  on  C's  attention  needs  when  he  fails  to 
conform. 

B.  Teaching  C  the  Rules 

1.  Explaining  limits  and  rules  to  C  in  simple  lan- 
guage . 

2.  Giving  C  a  simple  reason  for  the  rule  if  he  wants 
to  know  why  or  seems  to  appreciate  reasons. 

3.  Repeating  the  rule  over  many  times  in  a  factual 
manner  in  the  situation  before  expecting  confor- 
mance. 

4.  Demonstrating  by  going  through  the  motions  of  the 
act  and  repeating  the  words  at  the  same  time  if 

necessary. 

5.  Making  conformance  attractive  through  praise. 

6.  Helping  C  to  make  the  rules  part  of  his  percep- 
tion of  the  situation  by  introducing  rules  and 
making  them  clear  (if  at  all  possible)  before 

C  enters  the  situation. 

7.  Refusing  to  allow  C  to  break  rules  except  under 
unusual  circumstances  if  the  rule  is  an  important 
one. 
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Scale  8,  Positive  Practices  (continued) 

C..  Finding  Constructive  Outlets  for  C's  Behavior 

1.  Giving  C  part  satisfaction  in  a  situation  by 
Showing  him  some  acceptable  behavior  outlet  for 
his  need. 

2.  Giving  part  satisfaction  by  providing  equipment 
which  uses  the  behavior  constructively. 

3.  Developing  a  skill  which  uses  the  undesirable 
behavior  or  part  of  it  constructively. 

4.  Distracting  or  substituting  in  a  situation  where 
C's  behavior  is  undesirable-  giving  him  something 
to  play  with  and  getting  him  interested  in  it  or 
talking  about  something  different. 

D.  Using  Meaningful  and  Constructive  '■Punishment1' 
(older  children) 

1.  Removing  a  privilege  or  object  which  has  been 
abused-  making  sure  that  C  understands  the  con- 
nection between  the  abuse  and  the  removal. 

2.  Restricting  C's  freedom  temporarily  for  an  abuse 
of  freedom,,  e.  g.  where  C  may  play  in  certain- 
area  under  specified  conditions  and  he  violates 
the  conditions,  his  freedom  in  the  area  might  be 
restricted  temporarily. 

E.  Simplifying  and  Manipulating  the  Environment 
(younger  child  especially) 

1.  Removing  objects  from  C's  reach  if  his  activity 
with  the  object  would  be  subject  to  severe  restric< 
tions. 

2.  Providing  objects,  furnitures,  clothing,  etc. 
which  require  few  restrictions  on  C's  use  of 
them. 

3.  In  general,  avoiding  getting  C  into  situations 
where  the  restrictions  will  be  greater  than  his 
control  and  ability  to  handle  them. 

Negative  Practices 

Retarding  C's  internalization  and  understanding  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  applied  to  him  by  ignoring  his  age, 
needs  or  level  of  development  in  disciplinary  measures;  by 
setting  arbitrary  standards;  by  inconsistent  enforcement: 
by  rigid,,  overly  vigilant  enforcement;  by  destructive  and 
discouraging  punishments;  by  unnecessary  restriction  of 
freedom;  by  excessive  negative  attention;  by  excessive  super- 
vision and  personal  attention. 
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Scale  8.  Negative  Practices  (continued) 
A.  Setting  Arbitrary  Standards 

1.  Sets  adult  standards  for  C»s  behavior-  failing  to 
consider  his  age  and  level  of  development. 

2.  Sets  a  large  number  of  standards;  gives  C  many 
restrictions  to  conform  to  without  considering 
his  needs  and  abilities. 

3.  Fails  to  adjust  standards  if  it  appears  that  C 
cannot  live  up  to  them. 

4.  Sets  standards  for  C  which  prevent  him  from  ex- 
ploring, being  independent,  creative,  etc. 

B«  Teaching;  C  the  Rules 

1.  Expects  conformance  to  a  rule  before  C  has  had 
time  to  incorporate  it,  before  it  has  been  re- 
peated. 

2.  Tries  to  teach  C  rules  in  an  emotionally  charged 
atmosphere-  yelling,  scolding  severely. 

3.  Punishes  and  scolds  at  some  times  and  not  at  others 
for  the  same  behavior  without  apparent  reason. 
Allov;s  C  to  break  rules  uhen  H  is  busy  or  other 
common  circumstance. 

4.  Uses  threats,  punishments,  ridicule  to  motivate 
C  to  conform. 

5.  Fails  to  give  C  reasons  for  rules  when  he  is  of 
an  age  to  appreciate  them. 

C.  Giving  C  Excessive  Attention  and  Supervision 

1.  Tries  a  large  number  of  techniques  to  teach  rules.. 
Puts  verbal  pressure  on  C  constantly.  A  basically 
disorganized  approach-  trial  and  error-  everything 
from  love  to  punishment. 

2.  Uses  positive  pressure  tactics-  praises  avoidance 
of  undesirable  activity  excessively.  Plays  games 
of  avoidance  of  undesirable  activity.. 

3.  Excessive  personal  attention-  constantly  inter- 
acting with  C.  Y/atching  him  very  closely-  not 
letting  him  out  of  her  sight. 

4.  Wags  or  gives  C  frequent  reminders. 

£*•  Using:  Destructive  and  Discouraging  Punishments 

1.  Punishes  C  physically  frequently-  spanks,  swats, 
slaps . 

2.  Verbally  punishes  C-  tells  him  he  is  bad,  compares 
him  unfavorably  with  others,  shames  or  ridicules 
him,  uses  threats  of  physical  punishment. 
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Scale  8.  D.  Negative  Practices  (continued) 

3.  Threatens  loss  of  parental  love,  loss  of  love 

by  others,  creates  anxiety  over  opinion  of  others 
as  a  means  of  getting  C  to  conform. 

4.  Scolding  and  nagging  (recriminatory  comments 
as  opposed  to  reminding  or  repeating  rules) 

5.  Severe  restrictions  of  freedom-  restricts  C  for 
long  periods  of  time  from  physical  activity 
(hour  or  more)  in  order  to  get  conformance  to  rule 
Restrains  C  by  putting  in  pen,  bed,  sitting  on 
chair  or  rocker. 


Scale  9.  Plelping  C  learn  how  to  play  with  others 

Positive  Practices 

Facilitating  the  child's  social  development  by  helping 
him  develop  skills  for  group  play;  by  encouraging  group 
play;  by  constructive  handling  of  group  problems  during 
play;  by  establishing  relationships  with  parents  of  other 
children. 

A.  Helping  C  to  Develop  Group  Stills 

1.  Helping  the  child  learn  how  to  take  turns,  how 
to  make  requests,  how  to  trade  through  treatment 
in  family. 

2.  Teaching  C  games  which  others  like  and  in  which 
he  is  not  handicapped, 

3.  Teaching  C  how  to  use  equipment  others  use  when- 
ever possible. 

4.  Helping  C  make  plans  for  group  play  if  necessary- 
especially  where  group  varies  in  age. 

B.  Encouraging  Group  Pla^ 

1.  Inviting  other  children  in.  Asking  C  to  invite 
them  in. 

2.  Taking  C  to  visit  others  or  allowing  him  to  go 
alone. 

3.  Providing  play  space  for  a  group. 

4.  Providing  special  equipment  to  attract  other 
children. 

5.  Providing  sufficient  playthings  for  group  play. 

6.  Discussing  and  making  neighborhood  plans  with 
other  parents  about  questions  involving  all  mem- 
bers of  group-  nap  times,  crossing  streets, 
play  hours,  etc. 
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Scale  9.  Positive  Practices  (continued) 

C.  Giving  Constructive  Kelp  and  Supervision 

1.  Making  plain  to  the  group  a  few  simple  rules  for 
use  of  equipment,  house  and  yard  and  supervising 
sufficiently  to  enforce  rules. 

2.  Treating  C  as  a  member  of  the  group  when  problems 
arise.  Avoiding  special  consideration  if  possible 

3.  Distracting,  offering  food,  introducing  new  play 
possibilities  when  play  breaks  down. 

4.  Providing  constructive  activity  when  group  play 
becomes  undesirable. 

5.  Helping  the  group  to  understand  handicap  by 
answering  questions  factually, 

6.  Facilitating  C 's  inclusion  as  a  member  of  the 
group  by  introducing  activities  in  which  he  can 
participate  if  necessary. 

Ne ga  t i ve  Pr ac  t  ic e s 

Retarding  C's  social  development  by  failure  to  help  C 
develop  group  skills;  by  discouraging  others  from  playing 
with  C;  by  failure  to  take  action  to  encourage  others  to 
come  and  play. 

■k.  Neglecting  the  Development  of  C's  Group  Skills 

1.  Failing  to  help  C  learn  skills  for  group  play. 
Ignoring  the  need  for  playmates. 

2.  Encouraging  the  development  of  individual  skills 
excessively.. 

3.  Preventing  C  from  learning  how  to  use  trikes, 
bikes,  skates,  etc.  equipment  used  by  sighted 
children. 

4.  Failing  to  help  C  overcome  his  fears,  lack  of 
knowledge  of  others. 

B.  Discouraging  Group  Play 

1.  Discouraging  C  from  play  in  group  by  suggesting 
play  alone,  play  with  sibs  or  with  restricted 
one  or  two. 

2.  Giving  C  little  opportunity  to  meet  child  ren  out- 
side the  family. 

3.  Forbidding  use  of  house,  yard  or  equipment  to 
other  children. 

4.  Permitting  group  play  in  restricted  area  only, 
or  only  at  certain  limited  times. 

5.  Making  no  effort  to  make  yard,  house,  playthings 
etc..  attractive  to  others. 

6.  Hot  allowing  C  to  play  away  from  home.. 
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Scale  9.  Negative  Practices  (continued) 

C  Giving  Uncons true i:ive  Help  and  Supervision 

1.  Constantly  interacting  with  group-  keeping  very 
close  watch  on  their  behavior. 

2.  Warning  group  to  be  careful  of  C,  give  him  special 
consideration,  etc. 

3.  Allowing  children  to  work  out  by  trial  and  error 
a  problem  of  major  importance  to  C  if  their  so- 
lutions seem  unconstructive  and  damaging  to  C. 

4.  Allowing  others  to  ignore  C. 

5.  Using  verbal  punishment,  scolding,  threats,  etc. 
vfhen  group  play  breaks  down. 

6.  Forbidding  play,  sending  others  home,  c  ailing  C 
home  when  group  play  breaks  down  temporarily. 


Scale  10.  Developing  a  positive  emotional  life 

Positive  Practices 

Facilitating  the  development  of  positive  affect  by 
giving  C  enough  love  and  attention  without  overwhelming 
or  over  protecting  him;  bj   increasing  his  opportunities  to 
get  fun  out  of  life;  by  helping  him  learn  how  to  understand 
and  express  his  negative  emotions;  and  helping  C  to  learn 
how  to  set  goals  for  himself. 

A.  Filling;  C?s  Heeds  for  Love  and  Attention 

1.  Giving  personal  attention  when  C  wants  it  if 

possible. 
2»  Cuddling,  giving  affection. 

3.  Playing  with  C,  roughho using. 

4.  Reading  to  or  singing  to  C. 

5.  Spending  a  special  time  of  day  with  C  alone, 
even  ten  minutes. 

6.  Giving  C  extra  attention  when  possible. 

B.  Increasing  C's  Opportunities  for  Pleasure  in  Daily 
Living •  u 

1.  Making  C's  routines  and  daily  life  interesting 
and  pleasurable  by  pointing  out  fun  and  interest 
in  routines,  using  games,  play,  jokes  to  moti- 
vate C  where  routines  are  uninteresting. 

2.  Planning  some  pleasant  activity  for  "difficult" 
times  of  the  day-  before  and  after  naps,  before 
meals,  before  bedtime. 
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3cale  10.  B.  Positive  Practices  (continued) 

3.  Including  C  in  family  talk,,  games,  fun. 

4.  Praising  C  for  whatever  constructive  activity 

he  does.  In  general,  using  praise  and  encourage- 
ment as  a  motivating  device. 

C.  Increasing  C's  Ability  to  Understand  and  Communicate 
His  Feelings 

1.  Allowing  C  to  express  his  anger  when  it  arises 

by  whining,  crying,  or  verbally  and  accepting  it. 

2.  Showing  C  some  acceptable  way  of  expressing  his 
feelings  verbally  if  lie  wants  to  use  physical 
means . 

3.  Helping  C  to  understand  his  anger. by  reflecting 
feelings  when  necessary. 

4.  Helping  C  to  accept  his  feelings  by  letting  him 
know  they  are  normal,  that  others  feel  that  way 
too  and  by  accepting  them  calmly. 

5,.  Letting  C  know  that  although  the  particular  ex- 
pression of  a  feeling  (hitting  sister  on  the  head) 
might  have  to  be  stopped  that  the  feelings  involved 
can  be  discussed  and  that  they  are  not  being 
stopped, 

6.  Giving  C  a  piece  of  equipment  such  as  a  punching 
bag  to  help  him  express  his  feelings  physically. 

D.  Allowing;  C  to  3et  and  Carry  Through  His  Own  Goals 

1.  Giving  C  freedom  to  make  simple  choices  when 
possible  and  abiding  by  his  decision-  what  food 
to  eat,  what  toy  to  play  with,  what  suit  to  wear, 
what  to  take  outside,  etc. 

2.  Allowing  C  to  take  time  to  make  his  choices  and 
decisions  without  frequent  interruptions,  sug- 
gestions and  comments. 

3.  Avoiding  interrupting  C's  talk,  play  and  activ- 
ity unless  necessary  and  then  treating  C  with 
some  consideration.  Allowing  a  time  lag  for  con- 
formance . 

4.  Avoiding  unnecessary  suggestions,  comments,  crit- 
icism on  C's  performance  in  areas  where  his  per- 
formance is  not  important  or  where  he  should  be 
free  to  make  his  own  rules-  such  as  how  he  plays 
with  a  toy,  how  he  feeds  himself,  how  much  he 
eats. 
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Scale  10,  (.continued) 

Negative  Practices 

Retarding  the  development  of  positive  affect  by  ignoring 
C's  attention  needs;  by  giving  him  an  undue  amount  of  atten- 
tion; by  an  over-serious  attitude  toward  routines  and  daily 
living;;  by  criticism  and  negative  comments;  by  encouraging 
the  supression  of  negative  feelings;  by  failing  to  allow 
C  to  carry  through  on  goals  he  sets  for  himself  -/hen  possi- 
ble. 

A.  Ignoring:  C's  Attention  Needs 

1.  Consistently  ignoring  bids  for  attention-  tell- 
ing C  to  leave  her  alone,  refusing  help,  refus- 
ing attention* 

2.  Underestimating  attention  needs  and  rejecting 
attention  getting  behavior  without  understand- 
ing. 

3.  Considering  the  child  very  demanding  and  indi- 
cating that  she  rejects  his  attention  getting 
behavior. 

4.  Failing  to  consider  attention  needs  regularly.. 
Gives  attention  reluctantly  or  erratically. 

5.  Uses  some  absolute  standard  -  such  as  amount  of 
attention  other  children  need-  as  a  gauge  for 
amount  given  child.. 

6.  Failing  to  give  extra  attention  if  C  is  out  of 
sorts-  allows  him  to  handle  problem  alone* 

B.  Overestimating  C 's  Attention  Needs 

1.  Every  spare  minute  used  for  child.  Overly  con- 
cerned about  attention. 

2.  Spending  most  of  her  time  with  the  child-  talk- 
ing and  doing  things  with  him.   In  general  smothers 
child  with  attention. 

CL.  Ignoring  Opportunities  for  Pleasure  in  Daily 
Living 

1.  Routines  are  made  serious,  "musts".  Uses  a 
"duty"  approach  to  eating,  dressing,  toileting, 
washing,  etc.  instead  of  a  motivating  one.. 

2.  Failing  to  include  C  in  family  discussion,  fun, 

3.  Critical  of  C's  performance  and  activity  gener- 
ally. 
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Scale  10.  D.  Negative  Practices  (continued) 

D,  Blocking  C's  Understanding  and  Communication  of  His 
Feelings 

1.  Refusing  to  accept  C's  communication  of  his  feel- 
ings- telling  him  to  stop  crying,  whining  fre- 
quently. Telling  him  he  does  not  feel  angry, 
etc.  if  he  says  he  does. 

8.  Insisting  that  C  accept  feelings  he  does  not 
want  to-  forces  C  to  say  he  is  sorry,  to  apolo- 
gize, etc. 

3.  Punishing  C  for  verbal  expression  of  hostility 
or  negative  feelings,  (whining,  crying,  etc.) 
Shames  C  for  same.  Gives  C  the  idea  that  nega- 
tive feelings  are  bad  and  to  be  kept  in. 

4.  Refusing  to  allow  C  to  express  negative  feelings 
towards  her,  or  others. 

E"»  Blocking  the  Development  of  C's  Goal  Striving. 

1.  Giving  C  little  or  no  freedom  of  choice  in  play, 
everyday  life,. 

2.  Interrupting  or  criticizing  C's  play  and  general 
activity  frequently. 

3.  Giving  unnecessary  directions  and  suggestions  to 
C  about  play  or  eating  or  other  activity  C  is 
interested  in. 


Scale  11.  Acceptance  of  the  handicap 

Positive  Attitudes  and  Practices 

Mother  indicates  that  she  can  think  of  C  and  his  fu- 
ture in  positive  terms.  She  indicates  awareness  of  the 
child's  needs  to  be  independent,  to  be  a  member  of  the  family 
and  of  the  larger  social  group.  She  attempts  to  help  the 
child  and  others  to  understand  his  blindness..  She  can  dis- 
cuss the  handicap  without  excessive  emotion  or  blocking. 
She  feels  that  others  have  a  positive  although  possibly 
over  solicitous  attitude  toward  the  blind  child..  She  tries 
to  make  C  a  member  of  the  family  and  to  avoid  making  him 
too  different  from  the  others.  She  may  express- the  idea 
that  the  handicap  has  made  for  some  extra  problems  but  does 
not  indicate  that  it  has  revolutionized  her  whole  life. 
She  has  some  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  handicap 
to  C. 
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Scale  11,  Positive  Attitudes  and  Practices  (continued) 
A.  Discussing  the  Handicap, 

L.  She  uses  the  word  blind  freely  to  C  and  others, 

2.  Tells  C  he  is  blind  and  explains  to  him  as  much 
as  he  can  understand  about  the  difference  between 
him  and  others.  She  may  tell  C  he  sees  with  his 
hands  and  others  see  with  their  eyes, 

3.  She  will  explain  the  details  of  the  handicap  when 
others  ask  without  going  into  excessive  discussion 
of  all  the  details. 

4*.  She  feels  that  the  disability  cannot  and  should 
not  be  covered  up. 

5.  She  indicates  that  others  prefer  it  if  she  is 
frank  about  the  handicap. 

6.  Others  have  indicated  sympathy,  tolerance,  kind- 
ness, interest.  She  may  indicate  that  some  are 
over-solicitous , 

B*  Meaning  of  the  Handicap  to  the  Family, 

1.  The  household  is  run  pretty  much  the  same  as 
before  C  was  born. 

2.  Family's  social  life  is  not  affected  by  the  fact 
that  C  has  a  handicap. 

3.  Some  minor  changes  in  running  the  household  had 
to  be  made  because  of  the  handicap-  keeping  his 
things  in  easily  accessible  place,  keeping  door- 
ways clear,  etc. 

4.  Y/orking  through  conflict  and  problems  with  the 
child  has  helped  to  unite  the  family. 

5.  Family  has  worked  through  original  emotions  and 
conflict  and  feels  at  ease  with  the  idea  of  a 
handicapped  member. 

CL.  Meaning  of  the  Handicap  to  the  Child 

1.  She  feels  it  is  important  to  train  C  as  much 
as  possible  like  the  others. 

2.  It  is  important  to  avoid  making  him  feel  differ- 
ent. 

3.  It  is  important  for  him  to  get  along  in  a  sighted 
world . 

4.  Important  for  C  to  be  as  independent  as  possible. 

5.  C  is  more  dependent  and  needs  more  help  than 
sighted  child  but  it  is  important  to  help  make 
him  independent, 

6.  Expresses  some  hope  that  C  will  eventually  be 
independent,  self  supporting. 

7..  a  has  never  known  sight  so  he  cannot  know  what 
he  is  missing. 
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Scale  11 «  Positive  Attitudes  and  Practices  (continued) 

D.  Including  CL  in  Family  Group 

1.  C  included  in  family  fun  as  much  as  possible 

2.  C  taken  places,  shopping 
3, 

of  family. 

4.  Indicates  desire  to  fee  ep  C  at  home  rather  than 
send  away  to  school  because  they  would  miss 
him  and  he  them. 

Negative  Attitudes  and  Practices 

Mother  indicates  feelings  of  sorrow  or  anger  over  the 
handicap.  She  considers  it  an  unjust  burden.  She  feels  that, 
other  people  reject  the  child's  handicap.  She  is  unable  to 
make  the  child  or  others  comfortable  about  blindness..  She 
indicates  that  the  child  is  a  burden  to  the  family  and  its 
social  life.  In  extreme  cases  she  indicates  that  she  would 
like  to  send  him  array  to  school  or  get  away  from  it  herself. 
She  may  indicate  conflict  in  a  defensive  way:  C  is  the  center 
of  the  family,  he  deserves  and  gets  the  best  of  everything- 
more  than  others-  the  family  is  all  out  for  the  handicapped 
child.  The  mother  may  indicate  that  she  seriously  doubts 
that  the  child  will  be  able  to  be  independent  and  lead  a 
semblance  of  a  normal  life. 

A.  Discussing  the  Handicap 

1.  She  cannot  say  the  word  blind  to  C  or  others. 

2.  Denies  to  C  that  he  is  blind. 

3.  Refuses  or  can't  tell  C  he  is  blind.. 

4.  Refuses  or  is  unwilling  to  discuss  the  handicap 
with  others . 

5.  Indicates  concern  over  talking  about  the  handi- 
cap. 

6.  Avoids  conversation  about  the  handicap  with  very 
sympathetic  people. 

7u  Becomes  defensive  if  someone  asks  her  if  the 
child  is  handicapped.  Gets  upset  if  people  ask 
questions. 

8.  She  feels  C  is  just  like  any  other  child. 

B.  Meaning  of  the  Handicap  to  the  Family 

1.  Things  center  around  the  child, 

2.  As  long  as  the  mother  is  home  she  has  to  be  in 
constant  attendance.  C  is  constant  worry. 

3.  Mother  has  no  time  for  outside  interests. 

4.  Family  never  has  sitters.  Can't  leave  C  with 
anyone . 
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Scale  II.  B.  Negative  Attitudes  and  Practices  (continued) 

5.  Family  is  all  out  for  the  handicapped  child. 

6.  Family  Is  very  tied  down,  little  social  life. 

7.  Family  members  still  become  emotional  or  upset 
when  discussing  handicapped  child. 

8.  Family  members  sorry  for  C. 

C.  Meaning  of  the  Handicap  to  the  Child 

1.  The  mother  feels  child  is  in  utter  darkness  all. 
the  time-  terrible. 

2.  Ke  can't  be  allowed  to  run  freely-  play  with 
others. 

3.  People  outside  the  family  may  not  accept  the 
handicap. 

4.  Other  people  neglect,  feel  sorry  for,  are  not 
interested  in  C. 

5.  Others  don't  expect  too  much  of  the  blind. 

6.  Sighted  people  cannot  know  how  a  blind  child 
feels  emotionally. 

7.  C  is  almost  totally  dependent.  There  is  not 
much  C  can  do,  He  will  be  dependent  and  need 
someone  all  his  life. 

D.  Including  C  in  Family  Group 

1.  C  is  not  taken  out  much,  Too  hard  to  get  him 
around-  travel,  etc. 

2.  C  should  be  sent  to  school  away  from  home  for 
good  of  all  members  of  family. 
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Instructions  for  Scoring  the  Interview 


1.  Read  through  the  scales  carefully  and  learn  the  meaning  of  each  of 
the  scales. 

2.  Establishing  Reliability  on  Each  Scale: 

a.  Read  the  questions  assigned  to  the  scale  on  the  5  reliability 
cases  for  that  scale. 

b.  Rate  reliability  cases  and  record  scores  on  record  sheet. 

c.  Compute  reliability  as  follows: 

(1)  Agreement  within  one  step  is  .50 

(2)  Perfect  agreement  is  1,00 

(3)  Anything  else  is  considered  disagreement 

(4)  Total  the  agreement  on  the  5  reliability  cases. 

(5)  A  total  of  3  or  better  indicates  that  it  is  OK  to  go  on  to 
other  interviews. 

(6)  Compute  reliability  separately  for  each  scale  for  Interview 
I  and  Interview  II. 

3.  Rating: 

a.   The  scales  are  a  guide  in  thinking  about  the  practices.     Try  to 
get   a  general   impression  of  the  practices   in   each  question. 

b»  Rate  the  remaining  24  interviews.      Sort  them  according  to  the 
child's   age  and  rate  in  groups  of  8  by  reading  the  interviews, 
sorting  into  5  piles,    rechecking  and  then  recording   scores. 
Check  and  rescore  st   any  point  if  necessary. 

c.  Always  consider  the  child's  age  in  relation  to  the  scale  and  the 
mother  *s  practices. 

d.  Reserve   scale   points  Excellent   and  Extremely  poor   for  really  out- 
standing  cases.      The  other   categories  are  Good,   Average,    and  Poor. 
All  of  these   scale  points   are  to  be   considered  in  terms   of  the 
scales  and  also  in  terms  of  the  responses  given  by  all  of  the   sub- 
jects in  each  age     group  of  8. 

e.  Category  X  is  reserved  for  insufficient   data  or   questions  which 
are  inapplicable  because  of  the  child's   age.      No  questions   are 
considered  inapplicable  because  of  degree  of  vision.      All   child- 
ren are  visually  handicapped   severely  enough  to  be   considered 
legally  blind. 

f.  Score   Interview  I  and  then  Interview  II  going  through  the  process 
twice. 

g.  Rate  interview  materials  using  the   scales  in  numerical  order. 
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The  Analysis  of  Interview  Questions 
Scale  No.    and  Name 


1.  Establishing  Self-Help  and 
Good  Habits  in  Eating 

2.  Establishing  Control   and 
Self-Help  in  Toileting 

3.  Establishing  S elf-Help  in 
Dressing 

4.  Establishing  Self-Help  in 
Washing 

5.  Establishing  Good  Safety 
Habits 

6.  Planning  for   an  Expanding 
Environment 

7.  Making  the  Environment 
Meaningful 

8.  Helping   C  to  Develop  Stan- 
dards for  his  own  Behavior 

9.  Helping  C  Learn  How  to  Play 
with  Others 

10,    Developing  a  Positive  Emo- 
tional Life 


11.   Acceptance  of  the  Handicap 


Questions  to  Which  Scale  Applied 
Interview  I   Interview  II 


13,    14 

33 

10,11 

36 

9 

34,35 

12 

37,38,39 

16 


1,2,3* 

1  through  10* 

4 

13,14,15 

8,3* 

23  through  27 
4  through /#* 

1,2* 


11,12 


Entire  inter-  Entire  inter- 
view.  Especia-  view,    Especi- 
lly  6,7,8  ally  17  through 
22 

Entire  inter-  Entire  inter- 
view.   Especia-  view.   Espeoi- 
lly  15  through  ally  28  through 
19  31 


Some  questions  were  used  for  more  than  one   scale  because  responses 
contained  material  relevant   to  more  than  one   scale. 
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Samples  from  Interview  Responses 
Verbatim  Responses 

Post -Inter  view 

Score  on   Facilitating  Self-Help  and  Good  Habits  in  Eatings     1»    Giild 

aged  three  years  and  one  month,    Subject  #18. 

a.  What   do  you  do  or  say  to  him  about  getting  him  to   eat  a   sufficient 
variety  and  quantity  of  food? 

"He  eats  good  quantity.      I  pioked  out  pears  to  start  him  eating.      I 
made  him  eat  although  he  kept  gagging.      I  kept  talking  and  made  him  eat 
a  whole  can.      I  just  make  him, " 

b.  What  about  getting  him  to  try  new  foods? 

"He  will   eat   ice  cream  but  not  mashed  potatoes  or  eggs.      I  give  him 
the  protein  some  other  way  I  guess." 

°*  What  about  his  handling  or  touching  foods? 

"He  doesn*t  try  except  milk.      If  he   puts  his  hand  in,    I  say  "no-no." 
He  likes  things  that  are  wet." 

d.  What  about  how  long  it  takes  him  to  eat? 

"He  eats  fast  no  trouble.      If  he  fed  himself  it  Would  be  different. 
You  canft  learn  any  way  but  the  hard  way.     Nobody  really  helps,   not  M*S»B« 
or  the  doctors," 

e.  What  about  biting  and  chewing? 

"I  wish  he  would  chew  on  a  cracker.     He  will  chew  on  a  toy  once  in 
a  while,    (Do  you  think  he  knows  how?)     He's  learning  I  think," 

f.  How  about   spilling,    getting<  into  others '_  plates? 

"I   say  plenty.      Say   'No.  '     That's  the  only  thing  he  understands.      I 
wipe  up  quick  aid  say  no.     He  will  put  hands  in-  we  move  plates  out  of 


gl.  Will  you  describe  how  you  are  teaching  him  to  feed  himself? 

"I  haven't  tried.      One  thing  at  a  time.      I'm  working  at  walking  right 
now. " 

g2.   Have  you  found  any  ways  to  make  the  eating  situation  easier  for  him? 

"I  feed  him." 
gS,   Have  you  found   any  ways  to  avoid  any  other  problems   during  mealtime? 

"I  don't   put  milk  on  the  tray  until  he  has  eaten-  he  would   spill   it," 


Inter  view 
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Post-Inter  view 

Score  on  Facilitating  Self-Help  and  Good  Habits  in  Eating:     4  ,      Child 

aged  two  years,    eight  months,    Subject  #  3. 

a.  What  do  you  do  or  say  to  her  about  getting  her  to  eat  a   sufficient 
variety  and  quantity  of  food?  

"She  has  a  natural  good  appetite.      Ready  to  eat  before  we  are.      She 
lunches  a   lot-   eats  whenever  she  wants  a  graham  cracker  or  milk.      I  believe 
in  child  food  if  hungry  and  if  she  asks," 

b»  What  about  getting  her  to  try  new  foods? 

"I  keep  introducing  it   if  she  doesn't  like  it   the  first  time." 

c.  yjhat  about  her  handling  or  touching  foods? 

"I  haven't  done  much-  at  first  I  thought   she  should  use  the   spoon. 
Mrs.   X  suggested  let  it  go.      She  eats  with  her  hands-   in  a  way  it    is  better 
now.      She  knows  the  size,    feel,    and  haa  a  better  idea  of  what  food  is  like. 
I  let  her   sit  and  do  the  best  she  can  by  herself.      I   sit  and  tell  her  to 
use  the  spoon  but   she  would  rather  be  alone.      I  never  hurry  her-   I  let  her 
take  her  time, 

d.  What  about  how  long  it  takes  her  to  eat? 

Answered  above, 

e.  How  about  biting  and  chewing? 

"I  tell  her   to  take  a  bite  if  meat  and   say  "chew  up  good".     When  she 
first  learned  I  put  her  hand  on  my  jaw  and   showed  her  how  at  the  age  of 
nine  or  ten  months. 

f.  How  about   spilling^    getting  into  others'  plates? 

"I  tell  her    'That's  Daddy's  food.*     Put  her  hand  back  and  say    'This 
is  yours,'"     Most  people  we  know  don't   get   embarrassed.      For   srpilling- 
that  irritates  me-   she  knows  better.      If    she  does  it  too  often,    I  punish, 
make  her   leave  the  table  or  put  her   in  the  room  because  she  knows." 

gl.   Will  you  describe  how  you  are  teaching  her  to   feed  herself? 

"I  give  her  a  plastic  plate-  this  way   she  won't  have  to  unlearn,      I 
give  her  a  cup  or  glass   she  handles  well,      I  used  a  regular   spoon  and  a 
salad  fork  for  meat,      I  put  both  hands  around  the  glass,   with  the  cup  I 
show  her  the  handle  and  put  the  other  hand  on  the  other   side,      I   say   'Dip 
in.        Under  to  mouth, •     and  guide  her  hand  with  the  spoon.  With  jello   I 
have  her   shake  so   she  feels  the  vibration  of  jello  or  put  the  bottom  of 
spoon  on  food   so   she  can  feel  the  difference  between  the  food  and  the 
feel  of  the  plate  itself."     (both  1  and  2  answered  above.) 
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g3«   Have  you  found  any  ways  to  avoid  any  other  problems  during  mealtime? 

"I  put  the   food  on  the  table  before  she  gets  there  because  she's  im- 
patient*     She  wants  to   do   it   immediately," 


Pre- Inter view 

Score  on  Planning  for  an  Expanding  Environment*      5     .      Child  aged  three 

years,    seven  months,    Subject  #  16, 

1,  I*d  like  to  find  out  something  about  her  play- -how  does  she  aparid  her 
time  between  meals? _____ _______________________ 

"She  loves  books,   plays  with  them — knows  them  by  size  and  feel. 
Brings  them  to  read.    Small  plastic  oars  pushed  along  on  table  top.      Oalls 
them  by  name--taxi,    convertible,    etc.     Loves  victrola  and  records,   the 
radio  from  which  she  picks  up   songs.     Has  good  memory  for   songs.     Loves 
balls,  wagon,    scooter,   trike,    car,    "Flioka"  a  large   stuffed  animal;    irons 
when  I  do,   has  own  little  iron.     Has  a   small   suitcase.      Aunt  and  grandma 
give  toys  to  her." 

la.  Where  does  she. play  most  of  the  time? 

"Plays  where  I  am,    in  kitchen  or  living  room.      Loves- to  go  oat  to  ©«cb». 
likes  to  go  to  Dayton's   skyroom  best.      Goes  to  basement,    also  upstairs 
(other  apartment)   alone,    goes  to  the  store  alone  for  bread,   to  get  her- 
self popsicles.      She  wants  to  go  alone.     Helps  to  put   clothes  in  wash- 
ing machine,    is  interested  in  my  activities," 

2.  How  do  you  feel  about  letting  her  play  with  sighted  children? 

"it  is   fine  for  her  to  do   so." 

2a,    Do  tiny  problems  come  up  when  ahe^ plays  with,  lighted  ehildren? 

"Older   children  know  she   is  blind--it  just  breaks  my  heart—   saw 
a  fivo  year  old  imitate  her,    say  in  a   snotty  way  to  her  that   she  is  blind. 
She  asks,    'Am  I  blind?  •»     7  .     '■       ■■  -•'     ,  ' 


2^»  How  •  do  you  hand  16  th  o  go  ? 


"I  asked  her,    'Can  you  sec  me?1     She  3aid,    'Yos.  '     I  said,    'Them  you 
'are  not  blind*  *  .  Mayb'o  .1  ahould-i^t  ?do  it?     She  wants  to   do  everything 
the   sighted  children  do.     Loves  a  scooter.      Maybe  nursery  school  helped 
quite  a  bit  in  her   dealing  with  children  generally,," 

2c.    Does  that  seem  to  be  successful? 

"She   seems  to  play  more  at  nursery  school  with  the  two  sighted 
children  than  with  the  blind  ones.     We  don't  even  think  that  .he  is  blind 
unless     someone  reminds  us  of  it,     A  rude  lady  yelled  across  the  restau- 
rant  ''Is   she  blind?1— I  didn't  like  it,    felt  very  hurt  by  it,   was  almost 
rude  in  reply,    'Yes,    she  is  J  »" 
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3.    Are  there  any  things  you  have  found  annoying  about  her  play  and  the 
way  she  spends  her  time? 

"I  just  can't  think  of  any."   (Even  after  probing) 


Pre- Interview 

Score  on  Planning  for  an  Expanding  Environment*     1.5  ,      Child  aged  four 

years,   nine  months,    Subject  $  9. 

la    I'd  like  to  find  out   something  about  his  play--how  does  he  spend  his 
time  between  meals? 

"He  doesn't   sit  too  long  with  one  toy.     Picks   something  from  toy  box. 
Plays  few  minutes  with  it.      Puts  back,    gets  another.     Rides  RH,   not  tri- 
cycle.     I  imagine  lots  of  kids  not  as  fearful.      Get  along  better.      Doctor 
asked  if  he  was  ever  frightened,      I  can't  remember," 

la.  Where  does  he  play  most  of  the  time? 

"In  house,    I  have  to  play  outside  too  if  he  uses  sandbox.     Even  in 
house  I  have  to  be  near  him  or  he  hollers,*1    Prod;      Tell  me  a  little  more, 
"Likes  empty  boxes  more  than  toys.      At  Christmas  had  more  fun  with  boxes 
and  paper.     Have  a  drawing  board  for  him.     He  doesn't  do  much  with  it. 
We  thought  he  might.     We  bought  him  a  few  books  with  animals.     He  couldn't 
see     them  so  we  don't  encourage  that.     He  isn't  aggressive   enough  with 
other  kids,      I  know  that.     He  won't  fight  back  if  they  take  toys  from  him. 
He  runs  away, " 

2.   How  do  you  feel  &bout  letting  him  play  with  sighted  ohildren? 

"I'd  just  as  soon  he  would.     Aunt  has  granddaughter  he'll  go  with 
her  a  little  bit.     We  try  to  encourage  that  but  she  is  rough,    fights. 
That's  not  the  best  thing.     Now  he's  getting  used  to  that.      Yesterday 
he  was  hugging  her.     He  doesn't  do  that  often.      Guess  have  to  get  him 
used  to  it  gradually." 

^a*    Po  apy  problems  come  up  when  he  plays  with  sighted  children? 

"Nothing  too.      C&n't  think.     When  he  plays  witn  them  I  'm  watohing 
always.     Guess  I'm  too  protective.     Should  let  him  get  used  to  them  with- 
out me  being  around.     He  doesn't  play  with  them  unless   I'm  there.     When 
he  stays  with  Aunt,   he  plays  but  I  don't  know  how  he  gets  along." 

2b.   How  do  you  handle  these? 

"With  Aunt's  granddaughter  I  part  them  if  they  get  too  rough.     Ex- 
plain he  can't  see.      Tell  him  he  has  to  be  more  grown  up.      Don't  want  to 
baby  him.     Nurso  in  doctor's  office  tells   of  v.h,    girl  with  brothers 
and   sisters.      Seems  to  get  along  better.      In   school  he'll  have  to  get 
used  to  them.      Doctor  thinks  he  might  change  a  lot  when  eyes  get  fixed. 
When  small  we  didn't  know  he  had   cataracts.      Doctor  didn't  tell  us.  " 
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2o.   Itoes  that    seem  to  be   successful? 


"Does    sometimes.      The  more  we're  xvith  her   he   gets  used  to  her.      She 
says   "now  X  likes  me".     We  tell  her,    *If  you're  not  rough  he  will  like 
you'.      Don  't  think  he'd  play  with  strange  kids.     He  won't  even  go  outside 
with  me   if  neighbor  boy  is  outside.     He's  a  Mommas  baby.     Has  to  be  with 
me  all  the  time, " 

2d.   Ha  ve  y ou  tried  any  o  th  er  vray s ? 

"No.   None.     Hasn't  ever  been  to  a  nursery   school." 

3.   Are  there  any  things  you  have  found  annoying  about  his  play  and  the 
way  he   spends  his  time? 

"Not  exactly  his   play.      Says  things  and  repeats  them  over  and  over. 
Asks  questions  over  and  over.      Suppose  all  mothers  have  this  trouble  but 
then  kids  go  outside  don't  bother  mothers  so  much.     He  is  with  me  all  the 
time. " 

3a.  What     do  you  do  about  this? 

"Answer  him  a  few  times  and  tell  him  to  quit  talking  about  it.      Try 
to  get  his  mind  off  it.      Tell  him  to  go  play  with  something," 

3b,  Has  it  T/qprked? 

"It  does  for  a  while,      Obmes  back   sometimes  and  starts  over.      Even- 
tually forgets. " 

3o,  Have  you  tried  any  other  ways? 

"No."     Prod:      .Anything  else?     "No.    Dbn't  get  too   annoyed  with  him. 
He  doesn't  damage  things  or  get  into  them.     Never  went  for  things  the  way 
some  kids  do." 


Post- Interview 

Score  on  Making  the  Environment  Meaningful:      4»5   »      Child  aged  six  years, 

two  months.   Subject  #  29, 

1,   How  do  you  usually  help  him  to  get  acquainted  with  a  new  toy, 

"He  visited  the  library.     He  walked  around  all  the  walls,    all  the 
shelves,    fireplaces,    everything,      I  let  him  go  on  his  own-explain  vaguely. 
He  gets  irritated  if  restrained  in  new  house," 
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la.    Can  you  give  an  example? 


"He  says  he  wants  to  explore- I  tell  people  he  wants  to  wander.      Ask 
do  they  mind-  it's  a  good  way  to  make  him  not  be  naughty-  if  you  just   sit 
him  down,   he  gets  bored,      I  explain  he  won't  hurt  himself  to  the  hosts. 
With  toys-  we  sit  down  and  play  with  him,    explain  in  detail,    let  him  feel 
first  with  stadium  checkers   so  he  wouldn't  ruin  the  game  by  feeling  when 
playing.      If  toy,   we  explain-  let  him  play  as  he  wafflts  in  any  way  he 
wants.      My  husband  wanted  him  to  play  as  adult,    exact.    I  think,   no  J    as 
he  wants  to  play.     He  can  learn  to  be  exact  when  he  gets  older. " 

2.   How  do  you  usually  help  him  to  get  acquainted  with  new  things  outside 
of  the   house?  

"We  got  a  new  barbecue-   showed  it  to  him  and  explained.      The  neighbor 
planted  flowers  and  asked  him  to  remember  they  were  there  and  not  play 
there  any  more. " 

2a.   How  about  new  noises  in  the  distanoe,   as  an  airplane  motor  or   a  street 
noise? 

"He  asks   constantly  about  noises  that  I  haven't  even  heard.      He  gets 
mad  if  you  don't  know.     Explained  the  ring  of  the  stop  and  go  light.      Ex- 
plained traffic  lights  downtown  had  to  use  a  bell  because  of  heavy  traffic. 
He  wanted  to  touch.      I  explained  it  was  high  on  a  pole.      Then  why  this 
and  why  that.     He  likes  technical  answers.      Oan't  always  give  them." 

2b.   How  about   a  new  smell  in  the  grocery,    on  the  street^   or   in  the  kitchen? 

"He  likes  chocolate  and  always  notices  it.      About  the  baby  smell  he 
says  what  do   I  smell?     His  sense  of  smell  is   not  nearly  as  acute  as  hear- 
ing but  definitely  notices  more   inside  than  outside,    I  think." 

2c,   Have  you     noticed  that  he  smells  or   puts  things  in  his  mouth? 

"He  never  puts  things  in  his  mouth-  hasn't   since  a  baby  and  not  much 
then. " 


ACTIVITIES 

1.  Check  how  frequently  your  child  has  done  each  of  the  following 
things :  Frequently  Once  in  a    Never 

great  while 

Shopped  at  the  grocer's  with     ___        __, _ 

someone 

Listened  to  a  record  player      __, __. 

Had  another  child  to  visit       

Visited  in  another  child's       .  

home  or  yard 

Been  introduced  to  strangers        .        _       . 

or  acquaintances  calling  in 
your  home 

Played  in  dirt,  or  mud,  or       

sand  or  snow 

Played  with  clay  

Used  fingerpaints  

Sang  songs  with  family  or       

other  children 
Had  a  river,  mountain  or  _,___       _ 

other  scene  described 
to  him 

Had  a  realistic  hook  on  nature,  

animals  or  birds  read  to  him 

Had  any  children's  book  of       _____        

stories  read  to  him 

Had  a  book  on  children  of       

other  lands  read  to  him 

Played  with  a  pet  of  his  own . 

or  someone  else's 
Ridden  on  a  tricycle,  kiddie 

car,  walker  .  . 

Been  on  slides,  swings,  monkey ___       

bars  or  other  equipment  of  this 
type 

Played  a  game  of  ball  with       

someone 

Visited  a  friend's  house  for  a   

meal 

Stayed  overnight  at  a  rela-      _____ 

tive's  house  without  you 

Moved  about  in  a  strange  room       .         _____ 

by  himself 

Gone  for  a  ride  with  another     _____        

child  and  his  parents 

Been  left  with  a  baby  sitter     _____        

or  other  person  not  related  to 
you  during  waking  hours 

Chosen  the  toy  he  wanted  to      ^  

take  along  on  a  visit,  trip, 
car  ride,  etc. 


. 


. 


."..-, 


-. 
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2.  Check  how  frequently  your  child  has  played  with  any  of  the 
following: 

Frequently  Once  in  a   Never 
great  while 

Pots,  pans,  pot  lids  and  other       

cooking  utensils 

Cans ,  canned  goods  

Jars,  jar  tops  

Clothes-pins  

Nuts,   bolts  

Measuring  cups   or  spoons  

Smpty   spools  

Empty  cardboard   boxes  

Old   magazines,   books,  newspapers  

Packing  boxes,   crates  

Water,    or  soap  and  "water  

3.  Read   over  the   list    of  activities    oelow.      Check  each  activity 
your  child   has   done  during   the   past   year. 

Check 

Shopped  at  a  department  store  with  a  relative  or  you 

Visited  a  zoo 

Visited  a  circus 

Visited  a  barnyard 

Visited  a  pet  shop 

Sat en  in  a  restaurant 

Gone  to  a  parade 

Attended  a  band  concert 

Gone  to  a  carnival  or  festival 

Gone  on  a  trip  with  the  family 

Gone  wading  or  swimming  in  a  lake,  pond,  river,  pool 

wading  pool 
Gone  on  rid  as  in  an  amusement  park 

Been  taught  some  active  game  he  could  play  with  others 
Helped  with  garden  or  potted  plant 
Handled  insects  or  worms 

Stayed  overnight  at  a  friend '3  house  without  you 
Handled  a  bird's  nest 
Been  to  an  airport 

3een  to  a  museum  where  he  could  touch  objects 
Been  to  a  taxidermist's  shop 
Been   to  a  railroad  station 
Gone  fishing 

Gone  boating  on  a  river  or  lake 
Been  on  a  picnic 
Ridden  on  a  train 
Ridden  on  a  streetcar  or  bus 

Ridden  in  a  taxi  

leen  to  visit  a  library  

Ridden  on  an  escalator  

Ridden  on  an  elevator  

Helped  bake  cookies  or  cake  or  with  other  type  of         

cooking 


Activities,  p.  3 

Check  each  activity  your  child  has  done  during  the  past  year 

Check 

Been  on  a  sled  on  a  hill  

Been   ice  skating 

Flown  a  kite 

Tumbled  on  a  mat  or  old  mattress 

Danced  to  music  with  others  

3een  on  a  rocking  horse 
Roughhoused  with  other  children 
Played  with  broom,  mop  or  vacuum  cleaner 
Shoveled  snow 


EXPLANATIONS 

Have  you  or  your  husband  tried  at  any  time  to  explain  any  of  the 
following  to  your  child?  Check  each  of  the  ones  you  have  tried 
to  explain. 

Ice  box  or  refrigerator 

Stove 

Electric  plugs 

Lamps 

Telephones 

Keyholes 

Flush  toilet 

Bathtub  drainage  (or  drainage  of  sinks  in  general) 

Heating  equipment  of  any  kind 

Electrical  appliances  (toaster,  iron,  mixer,  vacuum  cleaner 

washing  machine,  etc.) 
Growing  plants 

Colors 

Light   and   dark 

Day  and   night 

Snow,   rain,    ice,   hail 


TOYS  Activities,  p.  4 

Read  over  the  list  of  toys  below.   In  Column  1  check  the  toys 
your  child  has  at  home.   In  Column  2  check  the  toys  your  child 
has  played  with  elsewhere. 

Column  1     Column  2 

Check  here   Check  here 

the  toys      the  toys 

your  child   your  child 

has  at  home   has  played  with 

elsewhere 

Push  or  pull  toys 

Noisemakers  (rattles,  whistles, 

toy  instruments, squeaky  animals) 
Soft,  furry  or  plushy  toys 

(animals) 
Wagon 
Tricycle,  kiddie  car,  toy  auto 

walker 
Hammer  board,  pounding  toy 
Toy  phone 
Blocks 

Sand  box  or  place  to  dig 
Pail  and  shovel  or  something  to 

dig  with 
Very  large  beads  for  stringing 

Clay  

Toy  tools  of  any  kind 

See-saw  or  teeter- totter 

Climbing  equipment,  swing,  slide 

Dolls  and  doll  clothes 

Puzzles  of  any  kind 

Punching  bag  or  boxing  gloves 

Record  player  (yours  or  his  but 

his  records) 
Radio  (yours  or  his  but  to  which 

he  listens) 
Paints,  crayons 
Balloons 

Balls  ~  

skates  (roller  or  ice) 

Jump  rope 

Dress  up  clothes 

Doll  house  equipment 

Guns 

Scissors 

Crafts  (weaving,  etc.) 


'  -  ■ 
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1.  Where  do  you  keep  your  child's  clothing?  Check  one* 

_  his  own  closet;  _  _  brother's  or  sister's  closet; 
your  closet;  _  __  other. 

2.  Is  his  clothing  stored  in  the  same  place  all  the  time?  Check 
one. 

usually;  m    _  occasionally;  ^   rarely  or  never, 

3.  Cm  your  child  reach  to  where  the  following  articles  of  clothing 
are  kept?  Check  each  article  he  can  reach  by  himself. 

shoes,  slippers 
~  shirt,  blouse 
"~  dresses,  trousers 
coat,  leggings 

hat 

underwear,  socks 

~  mittens 
"~  boots,  rubbers 
sweaters 

4.  Does  your  child  tell  you  what  he  wants  to  wear  when  he  is 
dressing  in  the  morning?  Check  one. 

usually;  _  _  occasionally;  m    _  rarely  or  never. 

5.  Vihen  he  tells  you  what  he  wants  to  wear,  do  you  let  him  wear 
it?  Check  one. 

usually;  _  _  occasionally;  m    _  rarely  or  never. 

6.  What  does  your  child  usually  do  with  his  clothing  at  bedtime? 
Check  one. 

__  puts  it  away  without  being  reminded 

puts  it  away  after  being  reminded 

puts  it  away  with  help 

*  can't  or  won't  put  it  away 

7.  What  kind  of  chair  does  your  child  usually  sit  on  at  the  table 
when  he  eats?  Write  in  the  kind  of  chair. 


8.  What  kind  of  plate  does  he  usually  eat  from?  Check  one. 

adult  dinner  plate 

bowl 

~  child's  deep  plate 

9.  What  does  he  usually  eat  with?  Check  one. 

adult  t    ■■-  >oo:a 


■  •  • .  >■■■ '  " 
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adult  dinner  fork 
child's  fiork 


10,  Does  your  child  do  anything  to  help  set  the  table  for  meals? 
Check  one, 

__  usually;  _  __  occasionally;  m    _  rarely  or  never. 

11,  If  he  does  help,  what  does  he  usually  put  on  the  table? 

Write  in. 


12.  Is  your  child  helped  on  or  off  his  chair  for  meals?  Check  one 
usually;  _  _  occasionally;  rarely  or  never. 

13.  Do  you  help  your  child  adjust  his  napkin  or  bib?  Check  one. 

__  usually;    ^  occasionally;  _  _  rarely  or  never, 

14.  Does  your  child  do  anything  to  help  clear  the  table  after 
meals?  Check  one. 

usually;   •   occasionally;  _  _  rarely  or  never, 

15.  If  he  does  help,  what  does  he  usually  remove  from  the  table 
after  meals?  Write  in. 


16.  Check  each  one  of  the  following  which  is  within  reach  of 
your  child  in  the  bathroom. 

toilet  paper 

soap 

~  his  towel 
"~'~  his  washcloth 
his  toothbrush 

17*  Is  his  toothbrush  kept  in  the  same  place?  Check  one, 

^  usually;  _  _  occasionally;    _  rarely  or  never. 


I:.'.  .       I 
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18.  Are  his  comb  and  brush  kept  in  the  same  place?  Check  one. 
usually;  occa  &>ionally ;  rarely  or  never 

19.  Check  any  of  the  following  whick  you  have  in  your  bathroom. 

toidy  seat 

step  stool 

potty  chair 

20.  Does  your  child  get  out  by  himself  the  toys  he  wants  to  play 
with?  Check  one. 

usually;   occasionally;  rarely  or  never 

21.  Where  does  your  child  usually  play  with  his  toys?  Write  in 
where  he  usually  plays. 


22.  When  he  has  finished  playing,  what  does  your  child  usually 
do  with  his  toys?  Check  one. 

puts  away  alone  without  being  reminded 

puts  away  alone  after  being  reminded 

puts  away  with  help 

refuses  to  put  av/ay 

23.  Where  does  your  child  keep  his  toys?  Check  one. 

toy  box 

low  open  shelves 

corner  of  room 

no  special  place 

24.  Do  you  keep  his  favorite  toys  in  the  same  place?  Check  one. 
usually;   occasionally;  never  or  rarely 

25.  Which  of  the  following  do  you  usually  do  when  a  toy  has  several 
parts?  Check  one. 

keep  them  together  in  a  box  or  bag;  tie  parts  on  with  string 

put  the  toy  together  before  putting  it  away 

hunt  up  the  pieces  when  needed. 

26.  Have  you  put  any  special  tags  en  his  clothing  tc  identify 
back  and  front  or  right  and  left?  Check  one. 

yes  ;  no 

If  yes,    on  what   clothing? 


ACTIVITIES  FORM  II 

The  following  pages  contain  a  list  of  things  that  children 
do  at  different  ages.  For  each  item  the  age  about  which  the 
average  sighted  child  does  each  particular  thing  is  given. 

Little  is  known  about  the  age  at  which  the  average  visually 
handicapped  child  is  able  to  do  these  sorts  of  things — he  may  be 
able  to  do  some  of  them  at  the  same  age  as  the  sighted  child;  he 
may  be  able  to  do  Qthers;.'earlier  than  the  sighted  child;  and  he 
may  be  able  to  do  some  of  the  others  at  a  later  age  than  the 
sighted  child. 

Will  you  please  write  in  the  age  in  months  or  years  at  which 
you  think  the  average  visually  handicapped  child  is  able  to  do 
each  thing.  In  considering  these  things,  think  of  the  visual 
handicap  as  the  amount  of  vision  your  own  child  has.  For  ex- 
ample, if  your  youngster  has  light  perception  you  Yfould  answer 
each  question  in  terms  of  a  child  who  has  light  perception. 

Example:  Age  about  which  average  Age  about  which 

sighted  child  does  it    visually  handi- 
capped child 

. does  it 


Answers  the  doorbell  4  l 

If  you  think  the  average  child 
with  a  visual  handicap  such  as 
your  child  has  could  answer  the 
doorbell  by  4  years  you  would 
place  a  figure  4  in  the  blank 
under  the  second  column. 

In  some  cases  you  may  wish  to  put  the  age  in  months  rather 

than  years.  In  such  cases  write  wmos.w  after  the  figure,  like 

this:  3  mos. 

We'd  like  your  own  opinion  about  these  things. 


Activities  Form  II,  2 

Age  about  which  Age  about  which  average 
average  sighted  visually  handicapped 
child  does  it    child  does  it 


1.  Carries  a  toy  from  some- 
one in  one  room  to  a     18  months 
person  in  another 

familiar  room 

2.  Goes  to  toilet  alone  and   4  years 
without  help,  unfastens 

and  fastens  his  clothes 
(may  need  help  with  back 
buttons) 

3.  Cuts  own  meat  with  a  knife  7  years 

4.  Sells  newspapers  or  maga-   10£  years 
zines  around  the  neighbor- 
hood occasionally  (on  own 
initiative) 

5.  Feeds  himself  with  spoon  18  months 
without  any  help  (carries 

food  from  dish  to  mouth 
without  much  spilling) 

6.  Washes  and  dries  his  hands  4  years 
without  help 

7.  Does  not  believe  that  Santa  7-J  years 
Claus  is  a  real  person  after 

the  age  of  " 

8.  Raises  pets  and  takes  full    11  years 
responsibility  for  them 

9.  Plays  in  his  own  yard  with-   21  months 
out  an  adult  being  there 

at  all  times 

10".  Plays  within  a  block  around    4J  years 
his  house  without  supervision 
(can  cross  alleys  but  not 
streets) 

11.  Plays  dramatic  games  such  as   7J  years 
school  and  doctor  and  nurse 

around  the  age  of 

12.  Bakes  a  cake  without  help     11  years 


Activities  Form  II,  p.  3 

Age  about  which  Age  about  which  average 
average  sighted  visually  handicapped 
child  does  it    child  does  it 


13.  Walks  upstairs  alone    21  months 
(holding  to  the  rail) 

14.  Washes  and  dries  his  face  4  years 
without  help 

15.  Combs  or  brushes  his  hair  8  years 
acceptably  without  help 

16 ♦  Takes  full  responsibility  11  years 
for  a  simple  garden  (pre- 
pares the  soil,  plants) 

17.  Talks  in  short  sentences   2  years 
and  knows  about  25  words 

18.  Dresses  himself  except    4j  years 
for  tying  laces  and  bows 
(dlothing  may  be  laid 

out  for  him) 

19.  Is  of  help  in  the  garden,  8  years 
using  regular  garden  tools 

20.  Is  sometimes  left  at  home  11 J  years 
alone  for  an  hour  or  so 

to  look  after  a  younger 
child 

21.  Helps  set  table  (places    3|  years 
silverware  and  dishes  on 

table  after  adult  has 
given  them  to  him  and  shown 
him  where  to  place  them 

22.  Reads  clock  to  nearest  quar-  7  years 
25,  ter  hour  and  uses  timepiece  for 

practical  purposes.  (The  average 
visually  handicapped  child  can 
use  Braille  watch  in  this  way) 

23.  Asks  to  do  extra  work  around  10j  years 
the  house  and  get  paid  for  it 

24.  Expresses  need  to  urinate  by   2  years 
gestures  or  speech 

25.  Undresses  and  goes  to  bed  alone  7  years, 
after  being  told  it  is  time 
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Age  about  which  Age  about  which 
average  sighted  average  visually 
child  does  it    handicapped  child 
does  it 


26.  Writes  occasional  short    10  years 
letters  on  own  initiative 

and  without  help  (except 
for  spelling  unusual  words). 
The  average  visually  handi- 
capped child  can  do  this  in 
longhand,  Braille,  or  typing  by 

27.  Buttons  his  front  and  side    3|  years 
buttons  if  they  are  at  least 

28.  Uses  skooter  unsupervised     5  years 
and  outside  own  yard 

29.  Bathes  himself  alone(  undresses,  9  years 
prepares  tub  or  shower,  washes 

and  dries  self  acceptably) 

30.  Is  responsible  for  getting   9i  years 
the  correct  change  when  he 

buys  something 

31.  Puts  on  his  own  coat  alone  Z\  years 
(without  buttoning  it) 

32.  Goes  alone  to  familiar      6  years 
places  outside  immediate 
neighborhood 

33.  Goes  about  his  home  town    10  years 
freely  and  alone  (takes 

streetcar  and  makes  transfer 
by  himself) 

34.  Puts  toys  in  wagon,  pulls  it,  2  years 
and  dumps  toys  out  of  it 

35.  Uses  roller  skates  unsuper-    5  years 
vised  and  outside  own  yard 

36.  Uses  sled  Cbellyflops  onto     5  years 
it  to  slide)  unsupervised 

and  outside  own  yard. 

37.  Tells  stories  (like  the       3  years 
Three  Bears)  fairly 

accurately. 
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Age  about  which  Age  about  which 

average  sighted  average  visually 

child  does  it  handicapped  child 

______  does  it 


38.  Looks  after  own  needs  at    9  years 
table  (helps  self  to  food) 

39*  Assumes  responsibility     8  years 
for  making  own  bed  (ex<8ept 
when  sheets  are  changed) 

40 ♦  Walks  downstairs  one  step   3  years 
per  tread  without  help 

41.  Is  trusted  to  cross  streets  6  years 
aloneowhere  there  is  rela- 
tively light  traffic  and  to 
obey  traffic  lights 

42*.  Fixes  own  baked  potato  at   9  years 
table  (opens  the  skin, 
takes  out  potato,  etc.) 

43.  Will  wait  his  turn  in 
play  with  other  children 

44..  Uses  table  knife  for 

spreading  butter  on  bread 

45.  Goes  to  store  alone  (out- 
side immediate  neighbor- 
hood) and  makes  purchases 

46.  Makes  recognizable  forms 
of  animals  from  clay  or  mud 

47.  Feeds  himself  with  fork 
(  may  use  it  much  as  he 
uses  spoon 

48.  Assumes  responsibility     8  years 
for  washing  supper  dishes 

49.  Asks  about  meaning  of  words  6  years 

50.  Bathes  himself  with  super-   6|  years 
vision 


3 

years 

6 

years 

n 

I   years 

5 

years 

2 

years 

1,  Name  _^_^__-lw______^_ 

2*  Age  

3,  Last  school  grade  completed 

4,  Occupation  before  married  _ 


5.  Other  children  in  family  (list  ages  only: 


6.  Husband *s  occupation 


7.  Last  school  grade  husband  completed 


8,  Have  you  attended  any  parent  education  group?  Yes No 

Where  j 
When; 

9.  Have  you  read  any  pamphlets  or  books  about  visual  handicaps? 

¥es No  

Please  list  vrtiat  you  have  read : 


Scoring  Keys 


SCORING  KEYS 


4. 


Self  Help  Questionnaire 

Throughout  the  questionnaire  the  following  weights  were  used: 
CH  or  complete  help  is  0,  SH  or  some  help  is  1,  MB  or  no  help  is  2, 

Items  8,  9,  10,  11,  13  in  Toileting  were  given  the  following  weight! 
Usually  is  2,  Occasionally  is  1,  Rarely  is  0,  Never  is  -1. 

Item  12  in  Toileting  was  given  the  following  weights: 
Usually  is  -2,  Occasionally  is  -1,  Rarely  is  1,  Never  is  2. 

The  following  were  omitted  from  the  final  scoring: 
Item  14  in  Toileting,  Items  3,  4,  6,  7  in  Fastening.   All  items 
concerned  with  getting  out  or  putting  away  clothing  in  Efr*essing- 
Indoor  and  Outdoors,  in  Undressing-  Outdoors. 


Activities  I 


Item  No.    or  Name 


Yfeighting 


1.  Activities      (page  1)  Frequently  is  2,    Once  in  a  great  while 

is  1,   Never   is  -1. 

2.  Household  objects  (page  2)  Frequently  is  2,  Once  in  a  great  while 

is  1.  Never  is  0. 

;k 
;k 
Column  2  is  omitted 


3. 

Activities  (page  2) 

1  for  each  check 

4. 

Explanations  (page  3) 

1  for  each  check 

5. 

Toys  (page  4) 

Column  I  is  1,  C< 

6. 

Practices  (pages  5-7) 

1,  5,  7,  8,   9,  11,  15, 

21  omitted 

2 

1,  -1,  -2 

3 

1  for  each  cheek 

4 

2,  1,  0 

6 

3,  2,  1,  -1 

10 

2,  1,  0 

12  and  13 

-1,  0,  1 

14 

1,  0,  -1 

16 

1  for  each  check 

17  and  18 

1,  -1,  -2 

19 

0,  1,  0 

20 

1,  0,  -1 

22 

3,  2,  1,  -1 

23 

1,  2,  1,  -1 

24 

1,  0,  -1 

25 

1,  1,  -1 

26 

1  yes,  -1  no 

Kow  much  does  he  usually  do_about  washing  himself? 

Behavioral  Description     Usual  3ehavior      Additional  information 

CH   3H   1 
1.   flashes  hands 


2.   Dries  hands 


3.   Combs  hair 

Brushes 


4.   Gets  soap  and  towel 
for  self 


5.   Turns  on  faucets 
for  self 


6.   Brushes  teeth 


7.   Tries  to  bathe  self 


6.   Bathes  self  unaided 
at  adult  level 


9.   Washes  own  hair 


10.  Files  own  fingernails 


T0IL3TBIG 
Mow  much  does  he  usually  do  f qr_hi ms e If  In  going  to  the  toilet? 


Behavioral  Description 


Usual  behavior  Additional 
CH  oK  NK        Information 


1.   Unfastening  and  pulling 
down  overals  before 


2.   Unfastening  and  pulling 
down  panties  before 


3.   G-etting  on  toilet 


4.   "iipes  self  after  B»K« 


5.   Pulling  panties  up  and 
fastening  after 


6.   nulling  overalls  up  and 
fastening  after 


7.   Cares  for  self  at  toilet 
except  for  back  buttons 


Toileting ,  page  2 
U  0  R  N 


8.  Asks  to  50  to  toilet  in 
any  fashion 


9.   does  in  toilet  without 
adult 


10.  Is  willing  to  remain  alone 
in  toilet 


11.  Flushes  toilet  after  use 


12.  Daytime  accidents 


13.  Cares  for  self  completely 


14.  Washes  hands  after  toileting   _ 


DRESSING-INDOOR 

Question:     Kow  much,  does   he  usually  do  for  himself    in  getting 
out   and    putting   on  his    indoor   cloth  inns? 


Clothing  ^£t£  without   help       Amount    of  help       Additional 

U     Q     R     N  CH(nc)  CBlchSH  NH'  Information 


1.      blouse 
Shirt 


Cooperation 
(?) 


2.      Dress 


Cooperation 
(?) 


3 .   Pant  s 


Cooperation 
(<) 


4.   Socks 


Shoes 


.buckle 
Lace 


Underpants 


Cooperation 
(?) 


7.   Undershirt 


Cooperation 
(?) 


UNDRS3S  ING*IKDOCR 

Question:     How  much  does  he  usually  do  for  himself   in  getting 
undressed   at   night? 


Clothinr 


1.  Blouse,  shirt 


Amount  of  help 
CK  ' SH  m 


Additional  information 


Unfastening  (?) 


2.      Dress 


Unfastening    (?) 


3.  Pants,    overalls 

4.  Socks  

5.  Shoes 

Buckle  

Lace 


6.   Underpants 


Unfastening  ( ?) 


7.   Undershirt 


8.   Puts  clothes  in 
laundry  bag 


DRESSING- OUTDOOR 

Question;  How  much,  does  he  usually  do  about  getting  dressed  for 
outdoors? 


Clothing        Gets  out  Amount  of  help  Additional 

U   0  R  N  CK   3H   NK  information 

1.      Coat ,    jacket , 

sweater  _     _     _     _  Fastening    (?) 


2.      Boots 


3.   Leggings, 
snow  pant  s 
outer  pant: 


4.   Neck  scarf 


5.   Hit tens  or 
gloves 


6.   Hat  or  cap 
kerchief 


UNDR3S5  ING^-OUTDOOR 


Question:     How  much  does  he  usually  do  for  himself   in  taking   off 
and   putting  away  his   outdoor  clothing? 


Clothing 


amount  of  help 
CH   3K   NK 


EPutting  Awa^ 


without   help 
U     0     R     N 


Additional 
Information 


1.   Coat,  jacket, 

sweater 


Unfastening  (?) 


2.   Boots 


3.   Leggings 
snow  pants 
outer  pants 


4.   Neck  scarf 


6.   Mittens  or 
ft  loves 


Unfastening  (?) 


7.   Hat  or  cap 
kerchief 


Unfastening  ( rt ) 


; 


; 


FAST3NIN&S 

Question:  How  much  help  does  he  usually  need  with 


1.   Zipper 


2.   Buttoning  medium 
size  front  buttons 


3.   Buttoning  medium 
size  side  buttons 


4.   Buttoning  medium 
size  back  buttons 


5.   Unbuttoning  medium 
size  front  buttons 


6.   Unbuttoning  medium 
size  side  buttons 


7.   Unbuttoning  medium 
3ize  back  buttons 


Tying  shoes  or  sash 


amount  of  Help     Additional  Information 
CH   3H   NH 


Mother 
Categories 


CATEGORIES  USED  IN  OBSERVING  THE  MOTHER  IN  THE  PLAY  SESSIONS 

Verbal  Behavior 
Naming:  Coded  as  N 

1.  She  identifies  an  object  or  part  of  an  object  by 
name,  "This  is  a  doll."  "That's  an  arm.."  "Mother  has  a 
key."  "Here  are  wheels •  *'  - 

2.  She  names  the  picture  on  a. toy..  "That  is  a  girl." 
Describing:  Coded  as  V-l 

1.  She  gives  descriptive  features  of  an  object  in  some 
detail.  She  may  describe  the  texture,  hardness,  sound,  temp- 
erature, physical  dimensions,  type  of  motion,  color,  location, 
number,  variety,  relationship  to  other  objects,  purpose,  or 
attractiveness  of  an  object.   "This  is  a  blue  dress."  "It 

is  shiny."   "It  is  far  off."   "It  has  printing  on  it."  -"It 
goes  ping  ping."  "It  is  round."  "It  is  the  mother  doll.." 
"It  has  a  door  and  wheels."  "I've  got  two  toys."  "Isn't 
that  a  nice  truck  *  " 

2.  She  describes  some  on-going  process  with  the  toys.. 
"The  dolly's  walking."  "You're  putting  the  blocks  in." 

3.  She  verbalizes  imaginatively  with  a  toy  or  about 
on-going  play  (not  a  question,  suggestion  or  direction). 
"Thank  you,"  (when  C  gives  her  im^ inary  food  to  eat). 
"Hello."   "Yes."  "No,"  (  in  speaking  on  the  phone  to  C) . 
"That's  a  big  bank."  (C  has  built  a  block  building.) 
She  sings  a  song  with  the  musical  book. 

Questioning:  Coded  as  Q 

1.  She  leaves  the  major  responsibility  for  the  direc- 
tion of  the  play  up  to  C  but  stimulates  him  to  think  by 
asking  questions.   "What  do  you  want  to  do?." 

2.  She  asks  C  to  identify  a  toy..  'What  is  this?" 

3.  She  asks  a  realistic  or  imaginative  question  about 
a  toy  or  about  the  play  which  stimulates  thought  about  it. 
•What  could  you  do  with  the  blocks?"  "Do  you  like  the 
dolly?"  "Is  this  like  your  dolly?"   "Is  that  milk  in  the 
cup?" 


Mother 
Categories  2 


Suggesting:  Coded  as  S 

1.  She  assumes  some  responsibility  for  the  direction 
of  the  play  by  suggesting; a  definite  activity  with  an  ob- 
ject.. She  does  not  direct  C  to  carry  out  the  activity. 
She  asks  leading  suggestions  such  as  the  following..  "Would 
you  like  to  play  tea  party?"  "Uould  you  dress  the  doll?" 
"Will  you  play  house?"  "Shall  we  roll  the  lawn  mower?"  ■- 
'.'Can  you  rock  the  dolly?".  "Why  don't  you  play  with  the 
blocks?"  "You  can  push  the  truck.."  "Would  you  give  me  some 
more  tea?" 

2.  She  suggests  a  definite  activity  by  using  her  own 
behavior  as  an  example.   "I'll  do  one  first,"  "I'm  going  to 
play  with  the  beads."  "I'm  going  to  fix  the  dishes."  "I'll 
set  the  mama  doll  up." 

3.  She  suggests  helping  the  child  in  some  activity. 
"Do  you  want  some  help?"   "I'll  help  you.." 

Directing:  Coded  as  D 

1..  She  leaves  C  little  or  no  responsibility  for  the 
direction  of  play.  She  verbally  directs  play  and  indicates 
that  certain  activities  should  be  carried  out.  She  tells 
the  child  vjhat  to  do,.   "Let's  play  house."   "Let's  pretend 
it's  a  big  truck."   "Let's  do  it  this  way." 

2.  She  tells  the  child  how  to  do  a  particular  activ- 
ity. She  gives  him  directions  or  information  on  how  to  do 
a  particular  activity..  "You  put  it  together  like  this," 
"You  put  one  on  top  of  the  other."  "This  one  fits  into 
this."   "This  is  how  you  fix  it,"  (while  demonstrating.) 

Praising:  Coded  as  P 

1.  She  expresses  approval  of  something  C  has  done. 
"That's  good."  "There  you  did  it."  "There  i"  "Sure!" 
"Fine  1"  "That 's -nice  I" 

2.  She  expresses  confidence  in  C  's  ability  to  what 
he  is  attempting.   "You  can  do  it,"   "You're  getting  it." 

Criticizing:  Coded  as  Cr 

1.  She  expresses  real  criticism  of  C  or  his  play. 
"You're  a  square,"   "Let's  not  be  silly,"   "I  don't  like 
that.."  (Tone  Important.) 

2.  She  expresses  lack  of  confidence  in  C 's  ability. 
"Can't  you  do  that?"  "I  don't  think  you  can  do  it." 


. 


Mother 
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Criticizing::  (continued) 

3.  She  interferes  with  C's  on-going  activity.   "Let's 
not  play  this,  let's  play  something  else."  "Let's  not  do 
this  any  more.."   "Don't  do  that."   "Stop  that."   "Don't  do 
it  that  way.."  This  includes  any  restrictive  or  critical 
"don't"  and  "no's"  about  the  play  or  C's  general  activity, 

4.  She  gives  C  factual  criticism  about  his  play.. 
"That  won't  go  on  that  way."   "That  is  on  crooked."  "That's 
too  big."   "You  won't  be  able  to  do  it  that  way.." 

Verbalizations  not  categorized  elsewhere:  Coded  as  V 

1,  She  may  talk  to  C.  or  to  the  experimenter  about 
matters  irrelevant  to  play..  "I  think  that's  the  milk  man 
at  the  door." 

2.  She  repeats  what  C  says  or  reflects  his  comments. 
"You  think  it  is  round," 

3..  She  agrees  with  C.   "Yes,  it  is  big." 

4.  She  asks  C  irrelevant  questions.   "What  did  you  say? 
"Isn't  it  a  nice  day?" 

5.  She  answers  C's  questions  which  are  irrelevant  to 
play.   "Yes,  it  is  raining." 

6.  She  makes  comments  about  the  toys  not  categorized 
elsewhere.   "I  don't  know  what  it  is.."   "Mother  has  never 
seen  one  like  this  before." 


Physical  Behavior 
Stimulating  Play  by  visual  contact:  Coded  as  C-l 

1.  She  presents  or  stimulates  C  with  material,  in  a 
way  which  requires  him  to  use  the  vision  he  has  or  to  reach 
out  for  the  object.  She  holds  a  toy  in  front  of  C  or  up 

in  the  air  without  touching  him  or  making  noise  with  it,. 
She  may  hold  it  directly  in  front  of  him  for  him  to  grasp. 

2.  She  demonstrates  the  use  of  a  toy  without  touching 
him  or  making  sounds  with  it-.  She  opens  or  moves  the  dood- 
ler.  She  hitches  the  train  together  in  front  of  him..  She 
bounces  the  ball  on  a  string  without  hitting  the  floor 
with  it. 


Mother 
Categories 


Stimulating  play  by  visual  contact:   (continued) 

3.  She  sets  toys  up  noiselessly  on  the  floor  in  front 
of  him..  She  gathers  toys  together  and  puts  them  within 
his  range  before  he  has  started  to  play  with  them. 

Stimulating  play  by  tactual  or  auditory  contact:  Coded  as  C-2 

1.  She  directly  stimulates  a  to  investigate  a  toy  by 
presenting  him  with  it  using  tactual  contact.  She  touches 
his  body  with  it,,  puts  it  in  his  hand  or  lap..  She  hands  him 
a  toy  he  asks  for  or  gives  him  part  of  a  toy  he  is  working 
on. 

2.  She  presents  or  demonstrates  with  a  toy  using  audi- 
tory contact.  She  rings  the  phone,,  shakes  a  rattle,  makes 
a  noise  with  any  toy.  She  bounces  the  ball  on  the  string 
on  the  floor..  She  stacks  the  rattle  blocks..  Her  behavior 
must  be  purposeful-  she  tries  to  make  a  sound  with  the  toy 
or  uses  a  toy  which  rattles,  squeaks  or  makes  some  noise 
in  the  way  intended. 

Stimulating  play  by  guided  contact:  Coded  as  C-3 

L.  She  directs  C's  play  or  investigation  by  guiding 
his  hand  as  he  does  something.  She  puts  his  hands  through 
the  motions  of  an  activity.  She  makes  him  feel  or  do  some- 
thing with  a  toy  with  her  hand  over  his.  She  steadies  his 
hand  as  he  does  something,. 

Facilitating  play  by  indirect  help:  Coded  as  F 

1..  She  indirectly  facilitates  the  play  by  unobtrusive 
forms  of  help  with  the  toys.  She  holds  a  toy  steady  so  he 
can  work  with  it.  She  partly  opens  a  box  he  is  interested 
in  getting  into.  She  steadies  a  tower  he  is  building.  She 
clears  away  some  toys  to  give  him  room  to  run  the  train.. 
She  holds  one  train  while  he  hitches  another  to  it..  She 
pushes  part  of  a  toy  towards  him  if  he  is  working  on  it. 

Inactivity:  Coded  as  - 

1.  She  sits  without  saying  anything  or  doing  anything 
with  the  toys. 

2.  She  is  inactive  as  far  as  our  categories  are  con- 
cerned.. She  may  say  "uh-huh" ,  "whee",  or  laugh  but  takes 
no  other  active  role  verbally  or  physically. 


Mother 
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Special  Instructions 

1.  Discontinue  recording  if  the  mother  is  interrupted  by 
phone,  bell,  or  other  major  interruption  or  if  she  leaves 
the  room. 

2.  Statements  with  two  major  parts  which  fit  different  cate- 
gories should  be  so  categorized.   "That  can't  go  in 
there  I    It's  round."  Categorize  as  Criticizing  and 
Describing. 

3.  Statements  with  major  and  minor  parts  should  be  cate- 
gorized according  to  the  major  part..  "Let's  do  it  this 
way,  shall  we?"  Categorize  as  Directing.. 

4.  Physical  behaviors  and  verbal  behaviors  occurring  at  the 
same  time  should  both  be  categorized, 

5.  If  she  adds  to  or  substitutes  play  materials  of  her  own, 
categorize  as  usual. 


Child 
Categories  1 


CATEGORIES  USED  IN  OBSERVING  THE  CHILD  IK  THE  PLAY  SESSIONS 

Verbal  Behavior 

Expressions  of  involvement  in  the  play  situation:  Coded  as  N 

This  category  includes  all  positive  expressions  of 
interest  in  the  material,  the  way  he  is  playing  with  the 
toys,  or  what  can  be  done  with  them. 

1.  Describes  or  talks  about  a  toy*  Asks  questions 
about  toy.  Talks  imaginatively  about  a  toy. 
Expresses  liking  for  a  toy.  Names  a  toy.   "It's 
round."  "What  is  this?"  "Is  this  a  big  truck?" 
"This  is  an  express  train."  "This  is  a  nice  doll.." 
"Blocks." 

2.  Asks  for  help  in  working  a  toy.   "Show  me  how  it 
works.."  "How  does  this  work?" 

3.  Expresses  feeling  of  capacity  or  intention..  "I'm 
going  to  open  the  lock."  "I  can  do  it." 

Expressions  of  rejection  of  the  play  situation:  Coded  as  N- 

This  category  indicates  a  lack  of  interest  in  the 
material  and  a  rejection  of  the  play  situation  or  the  speci- 
fic problems  presented  to  him  by  the  materials. 

1.  Expresses  dislike,  lack  of  interest,  verbal  aggres- 
sion toward  E  or  materials.  Complains  about  quan- 
tity or  quality  of  the  materials.   "Are  these  all 
the  toys  you  have?"   "No,  I  don't  want  to.."   "No." 

( in  reply  to  mother) 

2.  Likens  toys  to  his  own.  "I  have  a  truck  like  this." 
"Oh.  I  have  one  of  these." 

3.  Expresses  feeling  of  incapacity.  Rationalizes 
about  his  inability  to  do  task.  "You  fix  it." 
"You  do  it."   "I  can't  do  it."   "It's  too  hard." 

Mis c ella ne o us  Verbal iza tlons :  Coded  as  V 

1.  Repeats  words  or  sentences  after  Mother. 

2.  Questions  about  S  Or  non-play  material.   "Does 

she  have  'a  car?"  "Was  that  a  suitcase  she  brought?" 


Child 
Categories 


Miscellaneous  Verbalizations :  (  c o nt inued ) 

3.  Asks  about  Mother  in  session  alone  without  indicat- 
ing anxiety,. 

4.  Verbalizations  not  categorized  elsewhere. 

Physical  Behavior  with  the  Material 
11  ■   '  —  ■  ■  "  '  ■"  ■  'i  ■■  -  -'—"■  »■■  ■—  ■■  -«— —  .... ..—.. 

Oral  Exploration:  Coded  as  0 

1...  Sucking,  tasting i  putting  toys  in  the  mouth,  click- 
ing things  against  the  teeth,  rubbing  toys  against 
the  lips,  licking  with  the  tongue, 

2.  Smelling  a  toy. 

Manual  Exploration :  Coded  as  E 

1.  Simple  manual  exploration:  runs  hand  or  finger 
over  or  inside  an  object;  picks  at  object  with  fin- 
ger; scratches  object;  turns  object  over;  rolls 
any  object  along  floor  except  truck,  car,  train; 
rolls  object  across  or  between  palms;  rubs  mater- 
ial; tears  or  crumples  paper;  shakes  object;  rolls 
object  across  any  part  of  body  except  mouth;  throws 
any  object  except  ball;  squeezes  or  pulls  at  an 
object;  dumps  objects  out  of  bag. 

2.  Incomplete  attempts  at  problem  solving:  tries  to 
put  doll  on  horse  or  in  cradle;  puts  blocks  in 
back  door  of  postal  station  or  takes  out;  tries 
to  put  discs  over  Tappy  Toy  poles;  tries  to  drop 
blocks  into  postal  station  holes;  tries  to  unlock 
the  lock-  puts  the  key  in. 

Manipulat  ion  of  objects ;  Coded  as  II 

1..  Manipulates  the  movable  parts  of  an  object:  Moves 
doll's  arms,  legs,  head,  eyes;  dials  phone;  shoots 
the  gun;  plucks  the  mandolin  strings;  winds  the 
musical  book;  opens  and  closes  zipper,  scissors, 
hinge,  cigar  box,  doodler;  screws  or  unscrews  nut 
and  bolt;  swings  doll  on  swing;  turns  key  in  lock; 
takes  doll  out  or  puts  on  horse;  caps  or  uncaps 
jar. 

2.  Sets  a  toy  in  motion:  rolls  or  pushes  truck,  car, 
train  (single  car);  rocks  doll  bed  or  rocking 
horse;  bounces  or  throws  ball  (not  in  game); 
pushes  lawn  mower  without  verbalizing. 


Child 
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Creative  play  with  objects:  Coded  as  § 

1.  Puts  separate  objects  together  meaningfully:  loads 
truck,  purse,  or  cigar  box;  plays  with  two  or  more 
dolls  in  relation  to  each  other;  puts  hat  on  doll; 
puts  cup  on  plate;  puts  bolt  and  nut  on  hinge  or  L. 

2.  Solves  problem  posed  by  toy:  puts  bead  on  string 
without  help;,  drops  blocks  in  correct  holes  of 
postal  station  without  help;  stacks  blocks  or  rat- 
tles from  Tappy  Toy;  hitches  train  together;  puta 
toy  in  holes  of  postal  station;  unlocks  the  lock 
successfully. 

3,.  Imitative,  dramatic  or  social  play:  dips  and  eats 
with  spoon;  rides  on  truck  or  object  he  pretends  is 
a  truck;  rolls  or  pushes  car,  turck  or  train  with 
sound  effects;  feeds  dolls;  makes  doll  bed;  stands, 
walks  or  sits  doll;  plays  tea  party-  pours  from 
tea  pot;  drinks  from  cup  or  pan;  stirs  in  cup  or 
pan  with  spoon;  sings  with  mandolin  or  musical  book 
or  to  dolls;  cuts  paper  with  scissors;  carries 
purse;  uses  comb  to  head;  talks  about  shape  he  has 
made  or  plans  to  make  with  the  doodler;  pushes  the 
lawn  mower  and  talks  about  cutting;  talks  on  the 
phone;  plays  a  game  of  ball  with  mother-  throws 
and  catches. 


General  Behavior 

Nervous  habits  or  "blind isms" :  Coded  as  Bl 

Eye  rubbing,  putting  hand  over  eyes;  rocking,  jump- 
ing, twirling;  crouching,  putting  face  on  knees  or 
object;  shaking  hands  in  front  of  him;  finger  appo- 
sition; picking  or  feeling  clothing;  patting  body. 

Inactivity:  Coded  as  - 

Sits  doing  nothing.  Holds  a  toy  but  does  nothing 
with  it.  Makes  no  movement.  May  hold  toy  in  front 
of  him  but  does  not  move  any  part  of  body.  He  may 
get  up  from  floor,  take  toy  to  chair  or  couch  and  then 
sit  doing  nothing  with  it. 

Physical  contact  with  S  or  mother:  Coded  as  C 

Touches  or  investigates  E  or  mother.  Gives  a  toy  to 
E  or  mother  (not  in  a  game).  Sits  on  lap  or  holds 
hand  of  S  or  mother. 


Child 
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Whining  or  crying;  Coded  as  W 

Anxiety:  Coded  as  A 

Child  recoils  from  touching  toys  when  introduced  to 
them.  Pie  sucks  thumb,  puckers  chin;  mouth  quivers 
but  no  crying.  He  calls  for  his  mother  or  asks  to  go 
to  her  with  evidence  of  emotion. 

Aggression:  Coded  as  Ag 

Physical  aggression  towards  E,  mother  or  materials. 
Destroys  object  with  force  and  some  evidence  of  intent. 

Leaves  the  situation:  Coded  as  X 

1.  Gets  up  and  goes  out  of  situation.  May  go  to  suit- 
case, chair,  couch,  window  or  out  of  room.  He 
goes  without  a  toy.  If  he  takes  a  toy  and  remains 
somewhere  in  the  room  and  plays  with  toy,  his  be- 
havior is  categorized  according  to  play  categories. 
If  he  takes  a  toy  to  show  his  mother  and  comes 
back  of  his  own  accord,  this  is  noted,  but  not 
categorized  as  X.   If  he  leaves  the  room  in  order 
to  run  a  toy  more  easily,  this  is  not  X  but  is 
categorized  according  to  play  categories.  For 
example;  leaves  living  room  to  run  top  on  linoleum 
in  kitchen. 

2.  If  he  leaves  the  room  and  is  followed  by  E  and  given 
a  toy  and  a  prod  and  then  turns  it  down,  he  receives 
an  X  for  that  5'  interval. 

3.  In  play  with  the  mother  he  receives  an  X  for  every 
51  interval  in  v/hich  he  refuses  to  stay  in  the  play 
situation  or  in  which  he  leaves  the  room. 


Special  Instructions 

1.  If  a  child  does  two  or  more  discrete  behaviors  in 
the  same  5f  interval,,  record  all  behaviors.  If 
he  picks  up  a  toy,  shakes  it  and  then  puts  it  in 
his  mouth  categorize  as  2  and  0..  If  he  picks  it 
up  and  puts  it  immediately  into  his  mouth,  this 
receives  0  only.   If  he  fingers  it  at  the  same  time 
or  moves  his  hand  over  it,  he  also  receives  an  E. 
If  child  dials  phone  and  then  talks  to  someone,  he 
receives  Li,  N,  and  #.  Imaginative  talk  while  hold- 
ing or  playing  with  a  toy  receives  both  N  and  #. 
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Special  Instructions  (continued) 

2.  If  a  child  picks  up  a  toy  and  immediately  goes 
into  a  type  of  behavior,  categorize  accordingly. 
If  he  changes  the  type  of  behavior  within  the  in- 
terval, categorize  additional  behavior. 

3,  Make  notations  for:  singing,  laughing,  lying  down, 
walking  to  do  or  get  something,  going  out  to  show 
toy  to  mother. 


Play  Session 

Materials 


Material 


1.  Mandolin 

2.  Mus  i  cal 
Book 


3.  "Whirl drop 

4.  Rattle 

5.  Rattle 

6.  Rattle 

7.  Rattle 

8.  Ukelele 


9.  Sister  Doll 


10,  Brother 

Doll 
LL.   Mother  Doll 


12.   Father   Doll 


13. 

Ro  eking 

Horse 

14. 

Doll 

Cradle 

15. 

Doll  Swing 

16. 

Doll 

Cradle 

Play  Materials  Used 
Description 

Musical   Toys  and  Noisemakers 

8"  plastic  mandolin  with  rubber 

bands   for   strings 

Book  has    several   pages  ivhich  open 

and  have  colored  pictures   and  words 

to   song  printed  on  it.     When  handle 

is  wound,   book  plays   "London  Bridge". 

Brightly  colored   discs   on  sticks 

attached  to  a   crank.     ¥Jhen  crank  is 

turned,    discs   drop     from  one  end  of 

stick  to   another  making  noise. 

Plastic  rattle  in  shape  of  a  fat, 

scaly  fish  about  4"  long. 

Plastic  rattle  with  3"  long  handle; 

egg  shaped  with  transparent  top. 

Plastic  rattle   in  shape  of  rabbit 

about  3"  high;   yellow. 

Plastic  rattle  in  shape  of  chicken 

about  3"  high;  yellow. 

Large  uke  with  wire  strings  which 

can  be  tuned.  Approximately  half  of 

life  size. 

Dolls   and  Doll   House  Equipment 

About   4"  long;    sits   down,   movable 

arms,   head,    legs.      Real  hair.    D^ess 

and  bonnet. 

About    6"   long;    stands  only;    movable 

arms,    head,    eyes.    Jacket   and  pants. 

About  7";    stands  only;    movable  head, 

arms,    eyes.   Real  hair;   Might  gown  with 

big  button. 

About   7"   long;    stands  only;    movable 

head,    arms,   eyes.      Jacket  and  pants. 

Plastic  hat  which  is  removable. 

3"  plastic  rocking  horse  with  l^-"' 

baby  strapped  in  it  by  a  rubber  band. 

4,r  plastic  cradle  with  a  3"  baby  in 

a  blanket  in  it. 

3"!  dolly  strapped  in     a  replica  of 

playground  swing. 

12"   cradle  of  heavy  pasteboard  with 

mattress,    pillow,    and  blanket. 
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IM 
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17.  Truck 

18.  Truck 

19.  Car 

20.  Push  Toy 


21.   Lawn 

Mower 


22.    Train  set 


23.  Airplane 

24.  Train  push 

toy 


no 

no 


nc 


Mobile  Toys  and  Equipment 

Red,   metal,   dump  truck  about  9".  IC, 

Little  plastic  truck  about  2i"  10, 

yellow  in  I,   white  in  II. 

Little  plastic   car  about  2-g-",   blue  10, 

Wooden  cage  on  wheels  with   short  han-        10 

die.      Cage  about   6"  wide  had  wooden 

blocks  which  tumble  about  as  toy  is 

rolled.      Cannot  be  used   standing  as 

handle  is  short. 

Toy  lawnmower  with  approximately  24"  IM,    IIC 

stick  for  pushing.    Close  imitation  of 

real  mower  including  clicking  sound 

when  pushed.    Rubber  tired  wheels. 

Set  of   6  wooden  cars  for   I.   About  IM,    IIC 

5-6"  long  and  about  2"  high.   Made  by 

Strombecker.   Hooks  and  unhooks  by 

means   of  wir  e  hook  and  eyes.    Bach  car 

different  including:    engine,    ooal   car, 

refrigerator   car,    caboose,    etc.    Three 

cars  used  in  II. 

3"  plastic  airplane  with  movable  wheels  IIC 

and  propeller. 

Long  handled  push  toy  in  form  of   train     IIM 

with  s-pace  for  loading,  bells  attached. 


Hardware 


25.  Nut  and 

Bolt  and 
L  shaped 
Brace 

26.  Hasp 

27.  Wheel 


2"  bolt  put  through  a  hole  in  the  brace;  IM,    IIM 
brace  has   2"  arms;   nut  threaded  on  bolt 
to  keep  it  in  place. 


3"  hasp  for   lock  with  hinged  base  for        IM, 
screwing  to  door. 

Approximately  1"   caster  with  rubber  IIC 

tired  wheel  on  a  2"   stem. 


IIM 


Manipulative  tasks  and  puzzles 


28.    Itoodler 


29.    Blocks 


30.    Button 
Strip 


Balinese  toy.    Flexible  wire  basket 
which  can  be  made  into  different 
shapes  when  pushed  in  different 
directions.    Colored  beads  threaded 
on  wire  throughout.    Folds  flat. 
Partly  transparent  plastic  blocks, 
2",    colored  animals  and  beads   in 
each  block.    In  a  transparent  plas- 
tic bag. 

4"'  long   and  2"  wide    strip  of   cloth 
with  two  1"  and  1?"  buttons   sewed 
on  it.    Strip  with  buttonholes  but- 
toned onto  buttons  to  stimulate 
garment  opening. 


IM,    IIC 


IM 


IM 


, 
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Manipulative  tasks  and  puzzles  (continued) 


31.  Postal 

Station 


32.  Lock  and 

Key 

33.  Nest  of 

Cubes 

34.  Tappy  Toy 


35.  Beads  and 

String 

36.  Paper  and 

Scissors 

37.  Top 

38.  Can,  balls 

Pennies 


Playskool  mailbox  with  3  flat  discs, 
2  square  blocks,  2  triangular  blocks 
and  1  round  block  to  be  fitted  into 
different  shaped  holes  in  mailbox. 
1"  wide  metal  padlock  with  2  keys 
attached  with  piece  of  string. 
Graded  nest  of  cubes;  light  wood; 
pictures  on  all  sides;  eight  in  a 
set. 

Approximately  12"x3"  base  \vith  round, 
rectangular  and  triangular  depressions 
for  poles  of  those  shapes.  Eight  discs 
in  graded  size,  each  disc  with  master 
slot  in  center-  when  turned  discs  can 
be  fitted  on  any  of  the  three  poles. 
Brightly  colored  plastic.  Discs  and 
round  pole  rattle. 

Extra  large  beads  (about  LV1  in  dia- 
meter) with  large  center  bore.  String 
about  •%"   with  rigid  tip. 
3j5-"  plastic  child's  scissors  which 
cuts.  Blank  sheet  of  paper. 
2|r"  diameter;  metal j  handle  about  2" 
long. 

Coffee  can  with  holes  in  top  for 
small  balls  and  slot  for  pennies  to 
be  dropped  in. 


IM 


IM,    IIC 


II M 


IIM 

IM  (instructional 
period) 


IIM 

IC,    IIM 

IC 

IIM  (instructional 
period) 


Imitative  play  equipment 


39.  Pocketbook         Leather  woman's  purse  with    zippered 

opening. 

40.  Gun  Metal  repeating   cap  gun,    clicker, 

about   6"  long. 

41.  Tea   Set  6"  tray,   2   cups  and  saucers,    2   plates 

and  coffee  pot  with   cover;   bright  red 
with  pictures;   metal. 

42.  Spoon  4"  plastic  picnic  teaspoon 

43.  Jar  1"   diameter  red   plastic    jar  with 

flexible  cover;    about  1*-"  tall. 

44.  Telephone  Standard  red  dial  telephone  with 

movable  dial  v/hich  rings. 

45.  Comb  Plastic  pocket    comb  about  5"   long. 

46.  Powder  Cotton  velour   powder   puff  about  3" 

Puff  in  diameter. 

47.  Pan  Small  child's    saucepan  about  3" 

wide  with  handle.   Metal. 


ic, 

IIM 

ic, 

IIM 

IM, 

IIM 

IM, 

IIM 

IM, 

IIM 

IM, 
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IIM 

IIM 

IIM 
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Miscellaneous  Material 


48.  Cigar  Box  Standard  cigar  box.  IC,    IIC 

49.  Ball  on  a  2"  diameter   solid  rubber  ball,    red,  IM 

String  on  string. 

50.  Ball  Soft,    4"  diameter  ball  with  baby's  IIM 

face  on  it  in  3  dimensions. 


<  IM:  first   session  with  mother 

IC:  first  session  with  child  alone 

IICs  second   session  with  child   alone 

IIM:  second  session  with  mother 


Observer 
Reliability 


Table  A-l 

Pre-  Reliability  Data 
Frequency  of  Behaviors  Occurring  in  Child  Behavior  Categories^  for  Two 
;0b8Brvfcfe]eiMak!ng^$iimlfcaHeoms  ©baeirvaiions^bn  i2ia>16hild  Alone 

N=ll 


Category 

Child 

Alone 

Category 

Child 

Alone          Cat 

•-egory     Child  Alone, 

X 

JL. 

X 

JL. 

JL     JL 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

13 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

N- 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 

A            Never 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Observed 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0           0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9         10 

0 

0 

9 

4 

0           0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2           1 

24 

14 

0 

0 

0           0 

V 

0 

0 

w 

0 

0                  C                   0           0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0           0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1           1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0            0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0            0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

1            3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

77 

80 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ag 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

15 

4 

0 

31 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^Only  categories  for  which  correlations  could  not  be  calculated  are 
included  here. 
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Table  A- 2 

Post-  Reliability  Checks 

Frequency  of  Behaviors  Occurring  in  each  Child  Category  for  Two 

Observers  Making  Simultaneous  Observations* 

N=7 

Child      .   Child  with  Child         Child  with 

Category        Alone  Mother  Category        Alone  Mother 


NJR  43         43       37         38  Mf  # 


X 

y 

X 

JL. 

37 

29 

55 

36 

2 

1 

32 

18 

36 

23 

51 

52 

43 

43 

37 

38 

16 

16 

24 

34 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

22 

38 

34 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

6 

6 

5 

7 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

6 

4 

0 

5 

2 

5 

3 

18 

12 

0 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

0 

0 

3 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

2 

51 

51 

64 

75 

62 

71 

65 

75 

67 

71 

86 

88 

63 

63 

45 

37 

22 

23 

67 

81 

101 

97 

97 

109 

Bi 


X 

JL. 

X 

JL. 

66 

74 

46 

39 

49 

44 

9 

5 

32 

36 

30 

26 

47 

54 

71 

87 

74 

82 

36 

31 

0 

0 

7 

4 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

7 

17 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

11 

17 

2 

1 

9 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

5 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

12 

4 

5 

4 

4 

8 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

15 

29 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

13 

5 

13 

61         73       90         99  35         36         23       19 


1110  0061 

0200  3300 

1100  X                1100 

0000  5500 

1400  1111 

6         10          22  0100 


Observation  periods:      10'   child  alone,    10*  child  with  mother. 
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Category 


Qhild 

Child  with 

Alone 

Mother 

L     JL 

JL   JL 

0            0 

0         0 

O           0 

0          0 

1            3 

0         0 

0            0 

0         0 

0           0 

0         0 

0           0 

0         0 

0           0 

0         0 

Table  A-2  (continued) 


Category 


Ag 


Child 
Alone 


Child  with 
Mother 


.  x    y    x   y 

No  frequencies  recorded 
by  either  observer. 

No  frequencies  recorded 
by  either  observer. 
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Table  &-3 


PosWte liability  Check: 
Frequency  of  Behaviors  Occurring  in  Each  Mother  Category  for  Two 
Observers  Making  Simultaneous  Observations** 
Ns7 

Category         x        y  Category         x        y  Category        x  |       y 


C-2 


4 

5 

4 

1 

2 

4 

3 

4 

5 

6 

4 

3 

5 

8 

28 

23 

17 

21 

16 

16 

18 

35 

2 

5 

27 

27 

30 

24 

79 

60 

75 

43 

43 

2-8 

36 

37 

14 

8 

51 

50 

28 

35 

52 

49 

49 

29 

42 

38 

44 

29 

8 

9 

39 

28 

55 

47 

V-l  36       37  Or 


Q4.  S         44       29  CI 


49 

49 

47 

42 

61 

65 

17 

14 

47 

43 

69 

78 

19 

12 

9 

7 

8 

6 

7 

7 

8 

5 

0 

2 

21 

16 

22 

28 

8 

5 

19 

24 

19 

18 

9 

5 

15 

15 

7 

9 

10 

8 

11 

14 

20 

25 

14 

9 

19 

18 

11 

9 

2 

6 

7 

7 

C3 


25 

25 

9 

8 

10 

3 

4 

4 

24 

25 

42 

45 

3 

1 

13 

10 

19 

19 

12 

12 

0 

0 

34 

35 

52 

63 

3 

3 

3 

3 

10 

4 

14 

21 

7 

10 

22 

39 

52 

35 

13 

15 

30 

33 

35 

55 

54 

56 

101 

108 

106 

110 

25 

20 

74 

88 

♦Observation  periods  20 »  (15'  in  free  play  with  the  child,  5*  in 
instructional  play  with  child). 
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PARENT  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

Content  Presented  by  Leader  at  Group  Meetings 

Prior  to  each  group  meeting  an  outline  was  prepared  of  the  informa- 
tion, suggestions,    general  principles  and   questions  ■which  were  to  be  pre- 
sented by  the  leader.      Since  the   content  of  each  meeting  was  to  be  flex- 
ible according  to  the  discussion  of  the  group,   much  of  the  leader's 
planned  structure  was  not  presented'*      The  following  outlines  of  the  con- 
tent of  the  group  meetings  are  of  discussion  and  questions  from  the 
planned  outlines  which  were  actually  presented  in  the  meetings.      The  outr 
lines  are  organized  meeting  by  meeting  for  the  group  of  mothers  of  the 
totally  blind  children  and  for  the  group  of  mothers  of  the  partially 
sighted  children. 

Materials  Given  to  Mothers  in  the  Parent  Education  Program 

At  the  end  of  the  first  group  meeting  each  mother  was  given  a  set 
of  selected  reading  materials.      Included  among  these  were  two  mimeographed 
forms  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  staff.     These  are  shown  in  the  sec- 
tion following  the  outlines  of  the  group  meetings. 

Included  also  is  a  list  of  suggestions  to  help  make  discipline  easier 
which  came  from  the  mothers'  discussion  in  one  of  the  group  meetings. 
This  list  was  later  given     to  each  mother. 


Group 

Meeting 

Outline 


GROUP  MEETING  OUTLINE 


Session  1  (Totally  Blind  and  Partially  Sighted)  Play  and 

j Play  Materials 

I..  Introduction 

A.  Introduction  of  staff 

B.  Interpretation  of  program  to  group 

1..  Purpose:  To  provide  an  opportunity  to:  Ask 
questions,  exchange  ideas,  get  information, 
develop  and  try  out  new  ideas  of  doing  things 
with  our  children. 

2.  Roles  of  leader  and  of  discussants 

II.  Children's  play 

k.     \7hat  does  play  do  for  the  child? 

1.  Helps  him  to  find  out  about  the  world  and 
objects  in  it. 

2.  Helps  him  to  fine  out  about  himself,  his. 
skills,  abilities  and  what  he  can  do  to  change 
the  world  about  him. 

3.  Helps  him  to  find  out  about  other  people  and 
his  relation  to  them. 

B.  How  does  the  way  a  visually  handicapped  child  learn 
about  the  world  differ  from  the  way  ethers  find 
out? 

1.  He  uses  his  vision  differently 

2.  He  relies  more  on  supplementary  cues:   touch, 
hearing,  smell,  taste 

3.  He  may  come  out  with  different  conclusions 
from  the  sighted. 

G.  How  can  we  help  the  child  to  build  up,  step  by 

step,  a  meaningful  picture  of  the  world  and  things 
and  people  in  it? 

III.  Types  of  play  materials  and  their  function  in  develop- 
ment of  the  child 

A.  Strength  and  skill 

B.  Constructive 

C.  Initiative 
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D.  Social 

E.  Creative 

IV.  Questions  to  group 

A.  Are  there  any  special  qualities  that  play  materials 
for  a  visually  handicapped  child  should  have? 

B.  V/hat  are  some  materials  and  toys  that  your  children 
have  enjoyed  most? 

V.  Conclusion 

A.  Request  problems  in  play  for  discussion  at  next 
meeting 

B.  Give  to  each  member: 

Play  Manual -Dorothy  L.  Berger 

Bibliography  of  materials  in  library  of  Mothers  ' 

Round table 
Your  Child  from  One  to  Six- -Federal  Security 

Agency,  Publication  30 
Do  Babies  Have  Worries?  Minnesota  Department  of 

Health 
A  Healthy  Personality  for  your  Child — Federal 

Security  Agency,  Publication  337 
The  Blind  in  School  and  Society — Cutsforth,  T.D. 
Wen  York:  American  Foundation  for  The 
Blind,  1951.  (to  totally  blind,  only) 


Session  2   (Totally  Blind  and  Partially  Sighted)  Play  (continued) 

I.  Summary  of  discussion  of  last  meeting 

II.  Problems  in  play  previously  raised  by  mothers  (listed 
on  board) 

A.  Play  alone 

1.  Bored  with  a  toy  quickly  (can't  play  by  self 
for  long) 

2.  Destructiveness 

a.  Disturbs  arrangement  of  furniture 

b.  Throws  toys 

3.  Doesn't  want  to  do  anything 

a.     7/ants  radio  all   the   time 

4.  Rubs  eyes  and  waves   hands 
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B.  Play  with  others 

1.  Others   tease 

2.  Won*t  play  With  others 

III.  The  process  of  considering  above  play  problems 

A.  Why  is  the  child  doing  the  behavior? 

1.  What  is  he  trying  to  do?. 

2.  What  does  he  want? 

B.  What  is  the  most  constructive  way  to  handle  the 
behavior? 

IV.  Group  discussion  of  listed  problems 

V.  Summary  of  discussion 

A.  When  do  questions  or  problems  arise  in  play? 

1.  When  the  child  doesn't  seem  to  be  learning 
about  the  v;orld  and  his  relations  with  people 

B,.  How  can  we  help  the  child  to  find  out  how  to  do 
things  that  others  do? 

1.  Foster  exploration 

2.  Talk  with  him 

3.  Help  him  develop  self-confidence 


Session  3  (Totally  Blind  and  Partially  Sighted)  Helping  a 
Child  to  do  Things  for  Himself  ( Sating) 

I.  Summary  from  last  meeting 

II.  Needs  of  children 

A.  Physical:  Warmth,  food,  rest,  activity,  elimina- 
tion 

B.  Emotional 

1.  Affection  and  attention 

2.  Sense  of  belonging 

3.  Success  in  handling  the  world  and  his  relations 
with  people 

4.  Recognition  of  his  success 

5.  Contribution  to  others 
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III.  Eating 

A.  Introduction  to  topic  and  to  film 

B.  Film:  Food  as  Children  See  It  (General  Mills 
production) 

d.     Questions  to  facilitate  group  discussion  (listed 
on  board) 

1.  How  did  you  feel  about  the  child's  being  the 
best  judge  of  how  much  he  ought  to  eat? 

2.  How  did  you  feel  about  the  way  the  new  food 
was  introduced  and  this  mother 's  handling  of 
the  situation? 

3.  What  effect  do  you  think  activity  during  the 
day  has  on  food  intake? 

4..  T/hat  effect  do  you  think  food  intake  has  on 

activity? 
5.  What  are  some  other  conditions  that  enter 

into  food  intake'* 

D.  Teaching  a  child  to  feed  himself 

li  Principles  in  learning  any  task 

2.  How  do  we  recognize  readiness? 

a..  How  do  we  help  a  child  take  over  feeding 
when  he 's  ready? 

3.  What  do  we  do  about  the  child  who  doesn't 
feed  himself  and  is  past  the  readiness  stage? 

E.  Special  needs  of  the  blind  child 

1.  Equipment 

a.  Demonstration  of  spoon  and  plate  by  one 
of  the  mo t hers 


Session  4  (.Totally  Blind)  Helping  a  Child  to  do  Things  for 
m Himself 

I.  Introduction 

A.  General  summary  of  relation  of  topics  discussed  pre- 
viously to  the  board  topic 

B.  Some  goals  for  us  to  work  toward  with  any  child 
(on  board) 


: 
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1.  To  help  him  to  be  as  adequate  to  the  demands 
of  life  as  possible 

2.  To  help  him  to  have  respect  for  himself  and 
his  own  individuality 

3.  To  help  him  to  maintain  a  desire  to  do  as 
much  for  himself  as  possible 

4.  To  help  him  gain  a  security  about  his  own 
place  in  the  world,  while  he  works  toward 
the  goals  which  are  right  for  him 

GU  Why  the  emphasis  on  a  child 's  doing  things  for 
himself  in  the  pre-school  years? 

Um     Areas  in  which  a  child  can  do  things  for  himself 

1.  Play 

2.  Sating 

3.  Dressing 

4.  Toileting 

5.  Washing 

6.  Getting  around  indoors  and  outdoors 

E.  General  considerations  in  each  area 

1.  Ways  to  encourage  a  child  to  do  these  things 

2.  Simple  equipment  that  may  be  helpful  to  the 
child 

3*  How  well  can  a  pre-school  child  perform  in 

the  area? 
4.   Is  teaching  a  visually  handicapped  child  any 

different  from  teaching  a  sighted  child  in 

the  same  area? 

II.  Orientation  (getting  around  indoors  and  outdoors  by 
himself) 

A.  Conclusions  derived  from  experiences  with  blind  ... 
adults"  ;. 

1.  Sense  of  direction  is  learned 

2,  Realistic  knowledge  of  the  world  is  basic  to 
orientation 

a.  This  given  to  child  by:  verbal  pictures 
of  things  about  him  in  terms  he  can  under- 
stand; freedom  to  get  around  and  explore 
the  world;  actual  contact  with  objects 

B..  Practical  suggestions  in  stimulating  the  blind 
child  to  go  outward  to  his  environment  and  in 
fostering  orientation 

1.  Handle  him 

2.  Start  training  in  orientation  when  child  is 
young 
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3..  Talk  with  him  about  things 

4.  Get  him  interested  in  things 

5..  Give  him  experience  in  going  outv;ard 

6.  Keep  experiences  in  going  outward  satisfying 

7(.  Let  the  child  ask  for  what  he  wants  and  get 

what  he  wants;  i.e.,  don't  overanticipate  his 

needs 

8.  Provide  a  definite  location  for  all  his  things 

9 .  Speak  to  the  child  when  you  enter  the  room 

C.  Importance  of  orientation 

D.  Questions  to  stimulate  group  discussion  (on  board) 

1..  How  much  can  a  mother  permit  her  child  to  move 
about  indoors  and  outdoors  and  feel  comfort- 
able in  allowing  this  freedom? 

2.  What  can  the  mother  do  when  a  child  starts  to 
get  ideas  of  his  own  as  to  the  way  to  do 
things 

3.  Why  do  some  children  seem  to  learn  better 
from  strangers? 

4.  When  a  child  doesn't  do  what  the  mother  thinks 
he  should  do  in  these  various  areas  of  help, 
what  can  she  do? 

5.  Does  the  mother  of  a  blind  child  think  that 
the  public  (neighbors,  etc.)  expect  different 
behavior  from  her  with  her  blind  child  than 
with  her  sighted  child? 

III.  Conclusion 

A.  Talking  Books 

B.  Materials  distributed  to  each  mother 

1.  Orientation  to  Blindness  by  G.  Stanley  Potter, 
Outlook  for  The  Blind.  1949,  Dec,  290-292.. 

2.  Toilet  Habits  :  Suggestions  for  2toioi£tg  -a, 
Blind  Child  by  Pauline  M.  Moor,  reprinted  by 
Commission  for  The  Blind,  New  York. 


Session  4  (Partially  Sighted)  Helping  a  Child  to  do  Things 
• for  Himself 

I.  Introduction 

A.  (As  for  Session  4,  Totals) 

B.  (As  for  Session  4,  Totals) 
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II..  Dressing 

A.  Suggestions  to  encourage  a  child  to  dress  himself 

1.  Make  use  of  child's  first  interest  in  dressing 

2.  Make  it  easy  for  the  child  by: 

a.  Big  enough  garments 

b.  Easy  to  fasten  garments 
a.  Tags 

d.  Order  of  laying  out  clothing 

e.  Orientation  when  showing  him  how 

3.  Use  approval 

4.  Allow  sufficient  time 
5..  Routine  kept  the  same 
6.  Let  him  make  decisions 

R.  Equipment 

L.  Provide  equipment  so  he  can  reach  his  cloth- 
ing (hooks,  drawers,  step  stool.) 

£•  Expectations  of  performance  for  a  pre-school  sighted 
child 

1.  Age  2-3  yrsr  Interest  in  helping  on  as  well 
as  off 

2.  Age  3  yrs . ;  Can  do  large  part  but  may  be 
backwards 

3.  Age  4  yrs.:  Practically  everything  but  tying 
and  back  buttons 

4.  5  yrs.:  Everything 

a.  How  to  teach  tying 

III.  Washing 

A.  Suggestions  to  encourage  a  child  to  wash  and  bathe 
himself 

1.  Capitalize  on  child "s  interest  in  water  play 

2.  Allow  plenty  of  time 

3.  Use  of  praise 

4.  Use  of  reminders  and  promptings 

B .  Equipment 

1.  Provide  equipment  so  child  can  reach  all 
materials  necessary 

d.  Expectations  of  performance  for  a  pre-school 
sighted  child 


2  yrs  . :.  Wash  hands 
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2.  3-4  yrs.:  Wash  face,  brush  teeth,  comb  hair 

3.  4-5  yrs.:  Bathe  with  help 

IV.  Conclusion 

A.  (as  for  Session  4,  Totals) 
R;     (as  for  Session  4,  Totals) 


Session  5  (Totally  Blind)  Problems  Every  Iiother  Knows 
I.  Introduction 

A.  Toy  board  made  by  a  mother  displayed  and  discussed 
II.  Dressing  (As  for  Session  4,  Totals) 
III.  Washing  (As  for  Session  4,  Totals) 
IV.  What  does  growth  of  the  child  mean 

A.  Why  does  it  take  a  child  so  long  to  learn  what 
the  culture  demands? 

1.  Differences  in  perception  of  child  and  adult 

2.  Activity  needs  of  the  child 

3.  Disorder  as  the  nature  of  the  child 

4.  A  child's  need  to  perform  as  he  wants  to 

B.  How  can  parents  best  foster  the  process  of  a  child's 
learning  to  get  along  with  others  and  to  do  what 
the  culture  demands? 

1.  Work  on  the  principles:  Child  wants  to  learn; 
Child  wants  parent's  approval 

V.  Questions  (on  board) 

A.  What  things  does  a  child  get  pleasure  from  and  how 
can  we  increase  his  feelings  of  pleasure? 

B.  Y/hat  things  seem  to  cause  the  angry  outbursts  in 
the  home? 

CU  Is  there  anything  special  about  the  times  when  a 
child  is  more  likely  to  become  angry? 

D.  How  can  outbursts  of  anger  be  handled? 
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E.  What  are  the  child's  feelings  during  these  out- 
bursts? 

F.  How  can  the  mother  help  the  child  to  understand  and 
accept  his  feelings? 

G.  Do  you  think  the  blind  child  is  more  egocentric- 
than  the  sighted? 

H.  Do  you  think  the  blind  child  is  more  easily  frus- 
trated than  the  sighted  child? 

1.  What  does  this  mean  to  the  mother? 

I.  How  long  does  it  take  a  child  to  learn  to  do  the 
things  that  are  expected  of  him? 


Session  5  (Partially  Sighted)  Problems  JZvery   Mother  Knows 
I.  Introduction 

A.  Toy  board  (as  for  Session  5,  Totals) 

B.  Individual  differences  among  children  as  to  phy- 
sical and  emotional  needs 

1.  Changing  concepts  in  education  and  psychology 

2.  What  does  it  mean  to  the  mother  that  differ- 
ent children  have  different  needs? 

a.  Does  the  mother  have  to  think  about  this 
distribution  of  need  satisfaction? 

II.  (As  for  Session  5,  Totals  IV) 

III.  (As  for  Session  5,  Totals  V) 

•••  •■ 

Session  6  (Totally  Blind) 

At  this  meeting  the  mothers  started  discussion  as  they 
arrived  on  medical  aspects  of  blindness.  This  led  them 
into  discussion  of  their  feelings  about  blindness,  the  im- 
plications of  blindness  for  the  whole  family,  schooling, 
vocations,  and  finally  into  the  question  of  mental  retar- 
dation of  their  children. 

Since  the  mothers  had  so  spontaneously  taken  up  dis- 
cussion which  Was  important  to  them,  none  of  the  planned 
structured  material  was  presented. 
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Session  6  (Partially  Sighted)  Problems  Every  llother  Knows 

I.  Summary  from  discussion  at  previous  meeting 

k.     Differences  in  emotional  needs  of  children 

B.  Weeds  of  mothers 

G.  Situations  under 'which  angry  outbursts  tend  to  occur 

D.  Situations  in  which  parents  cannot  permit  children 
to  be  free 

3.  Ways  in  which  the  mother  can  prevent  the  child 
from  developing  so  much  frustration  that  he  can't 
handle  it  alone. 

II,  How  can  we  make  learning  (discipline)  easiest  for  the 
child  and  the  mother  so  that  neither  becomes  too 
frustrated?  (on  board) 

A.  Some  general  principles  of  learning,  or  conditions 
which  foster  learning 

1.  Readiness  of  body 

2.  Freedom  to  perform  when  body  ready 

3.  Pleasant  conditions  surrounding  the  task 

4.  Success  at  the  task 

B.  Some  conditions  which  interfere  with  learning 

1.  Too  much  insistence 

2.  Too  frequent  insistence 

3.  Talking  so  much  about  the  task  that  uncomfort- 
able feelings  surround  it 

4.  Impatience  with  the  child's  fumblings 

5.  Irritation  over  the  child's  failures 

III.  How  can  we  make  discipline  easier? 

IV.  Questions  (on  board) 

k,     TO  what  kind  of  frustrations  do  we  want  to  expose 
a  child? 

B.  What  is  punishment? 

C.  What  can  a  child  learn  from  being  punished  for  a 
particular  act? 
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D.  What  about  the  child's  feelings  inside  himself? 

E.  How  can  we  handle  the  child  fs  feelings  even  though 
we  must  stop  the  action? 


Session  7  (Totally  Blind)  Problems  Every  IJother  Knows 

I.  Introduction 

A.  Sheet  given  out;  Mothers'  Suggestions  for  Making 
Discipline  Easier 

II.  Discussion  of  above  Sheet 

III.  (as  for  Session  6,  Partials  :.II) 

IV.  (As  for  Session  6,  Partials :IV) 

•••■•• 

Session  7  (Partially  Sighted)  Problems  Every  Mother  Knows 

I.  Summary  from  discussion  at  previous  meeting 

II.  Emotional  development  as  considered  in  the  context  of 
security 


What  is  meant  by  security 


1.  Feeling  of  certainty  within  self  about  world 
and  self 

2.  Feeling  of  safety  about  world  and  self 

B,  Importance  of  security:  anxiety 

C  Reasons  security-giving  is  sometimes  hard  for  us 

1.  Ways  to  handle  this 

III.  Offering  security  by  satisfying  needs  (on  board) 

A.  Physical  needs 

3.  Emotional  needs 

1.  Love,  attention,  sympathy 

a.  How  can  we  satisfy  these  needs  so  the 
child  doesn't  have  to  try  to  satisfy 
them  in  negative  ways? 
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b.  How  much  attention  does  a  child  want 
from  mother?  How  much  can  he  expect  to 
get? 
2.  Sense  of  -belonging 

a.  How  can  we  give  a  visually  handicapped 
child  the  feeling  that  he  belongs,  that 
he  is  part  of  the  family? 
3..  Feelings  of  success  or  mastery 

a.  Over  things 

1)  How  can  we  help  a  child  to  feel 

safe  or  certain  in  relation  to  things? 

2)  How  can  we  make  the  environment  more  • 
meaningful  to  the  visually  handi- 
capped child? 

b.  Over  people 

1)  How  can  we  help  the  child  feel  cer- 
tain and  safe  with  people? 
4.  Recognition 

a.  /Jhat  kind  of  special  interests  and  hobbies 
can  a  visually  handicapped  child  have  to  help 
him  gain  recognition? 


Session  8  (Totally  Blind)  My  Child  in  the  V/orld  at  Large 
I.   Introduction 

A.  Reiteration  of  purposes  of  the  study 

1.  Parent  program 

2.  Total  study 

B,  Purposes  of  program  this  spring  (reassessment) 
II.  Approach  to  problem  solving  (on  board) 

k.  Observe 

B-.  Recognize  when  behavior  is  a  problem 

G.  Seek  causes  of  the  behavior 

D.  Actively  try  out  various  solutions 

1.  Positive  handling 

a.  Manipulate  environment 

b,.  Mother  supervise  and  give  attention 

c,  Distract  and  change  scene  or  situation 

d.  Develop  skills  in  child  to  enable  him 
to  meet  the  situation 
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2.  Negative  handling 

a.  Reinforce  unsatisfactory  behavior 

b.  Give  negative  attention  and  supervision 

c.  Fail  to  take  any  action 

d.  Discourage  child  from  developing  skills 
which  would  enable  him  to  meet  the  situ- 
ation 

III.  Problems  with  a  child  (questions  on  board) 

A.  How  do  you  recognize  when  you  come  to  the  point 
you  need  someone  to  help  you? 

B.  How  soon  should  a  mother  seek  help? 
a.  Where  do  we  go  for  help? 

D.  What  does  going  for  help  mean? 
IV.   Questions  (on  board) 

A.  How  can  we  include  the  visually  handicapped  child 
in  more  family  and  neighborhood  activities? 

B,  What  preparation  can  we  give  the  blind  child  for 
the  attitudes  he  may  encounter  outside  the  home? 

&•  What  is  the  difference  between  the  meaning  of  blind- 
ness to  a  child  blind  from  birth  and  to  sighted 
people? 

D.  How  can  a  mother  explain  blindness  to  her  neighbors 
and  to  casual  acquaintances? 

3.  What  do  special  interests  and  hobbies  contribute  to 
a  blind  child 's  development? 


Session  8  (Partially  Sighted)  My  Child  in  the  VJorld  at  Large 

I.   Introduction  (as  Session  8,  Totals:  I) 

II.  Summary  from  discussion  at  previous  meeting 

III.  Questions  (on  board) 

A.  How  can  we  help  a  child  to  feel  secure  about  him- 
self? 


. 
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B..  VJhat  preparation  can  we  give  the  visually  handi- 
capped child  for  the  attitudes  he  may  encounter 
outside? 

a.  How  can  the  mother  explain  the  visual  handicap  to 
the  neighbors? 

D.  How  can  the  mother  help  children  in  the  neighbor- 
hood to  accept  the  child? 

3.  How  can  the  mother  tell  her  child  about  his  visual 
handicap? 


Books  1 

Division  of  Public  Welfare 
Public  Health  Project 
October  1955 


BOOKS  IN  THE  H0THLR3'  R0UHDTA3LE  LI DP 


The  list  has  been  divided  into  sections  on  the  Pre-3chool  Child, 
Behavior  and  Adjustment,  Play  and  Toys,  and  The  Pre-3chool  Blind  Child. 

Host  of  the  books  deal  to  sor.:e  extent  with  all  the  areas,  but 
probably  the  material  in  a  book  in  any  one  section  can  be  understood 
better  by  reading  some  in  the  other  sections. 

The  books  and  pamphlets  selected  do  not  represent  any  one 
approach  to  child  care.   On  such  a  complete  topic  you  will  naturally 
find  that  recognized  authorities  differ  in  their  opinions.  You  will 
probably  find  that  you  will  have  to  compare,  evaluate,  and  choose  the 
ideas  which  make  the  best  sense  to  you  in  your  situation. 


About  the  Pre-School  Child 

Spockj  Benjamin    Poclcet  Bool:  of  Baby  and  Child  Ca re .   New  York:  Pocket  Books,  Inc. 

55;r'   (latest  printing  Dec.  1952  -  Has  a  few  changes 

from  earlier  printings) 
By  far  the  most  popular  book  of  its  kind  available  -  and  with 
good  reason.   Practical,  specific  handling  of  hundreds  of  things 
parents  want  and  need  to  know  about.  Very  well  indexed  for  quick 
reference;  but  read  enough  at  one  time  to  pick  up  his  attitude 
and  general  approach  to  children.   About  the  only  book  you  can 
call  a  "must. " 

Children's  Bureau    Infant  Care.    Federal  Security  Agency.   Available  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington  25>  D.C.  and 
Hinn.  Dept  of  Health. 

Deals  only  with  infants  and  is  a  good  supplement  to  Spock.   Very 

specific,  practical  methods. 

Children's  Bureau    Your  Child  -  One  to  Six.   (as  above,  also  available 
from  Hinn.  Dept.  of  Health) 
One  of  the  best,  most  usable  works  for  this  age  group.   Covers 
many  aspects  of  childhood  with  sound,  practical  suggestions.   This 
is  surely  one  of  the  best  bets  for  concise  information  and  specific 
techniques. 

V/olf,  Anna    Parents  Hanual.   Hew  York:  Simon  &  Schuster,   194l 

Written  in  a  question-answer  style  which  stresses  advice  on  specific 
and  general  problems,  less  information  and  technique  than  the  above 
selections.   Readable,  practical  advice  in  the  areas  where  sometimes 
an  expert  opinion  is  the  only  thing  we  can  get  as  yet.  Very  helpful. 

Davis,  A.  L  Kavinghurst,  R.   Father  of  the  Han.   Boston:  Houghton-Hifflin,   1947 
This  book  presents  some  interesting  material  on  child  care 
practices  in  different  social  classes.   Good  reading. 


Books  2 

Behavior  and  Adjustment 

Child  Study  Association  of  America    Parents'  Questions.   Hew  York:  Harper,  19^7 
Written  by  several  well-known  people  who  have  raised  children  of 
their  own  and  have  much  experience  in  answering  parents'  questions. 
Bool:  consists  of  literally  hundreds  of  questions  on  every  con- 
ceivable topic  gathered  from  actual  parent  meetings.  You  will 
find  you  aren't  the  only  parent  who  has  faced  "that"  problem* 
and  will  also  find  excellent  answers  -  informative  and  helpful. 
Questions  arranged  by  topic,  easy  to  locate. 

Osborne,  Ernest  G.    The  Fami ly  3c rap book.    Hew  York:  Association  Press,   1951 
Over  400  short  and  lively  discussions  of  daily  activities  and 
problems  which  occur  in  almost  every  family.   Every  age  is  covered 
from  infancy  through  adolescence.   Enjoyable  reading  -  with 
suggestions  that  really  are  sensible  and  practical. 

Public  Affairs  Pamphlets 

The  Public  Affairs  Pamphlets  offer  some  excellent  material  in 
many  fields.  The  short  presentation  smetimes  gives  an  under- 
standing of  points  that  might  be  missed  in  longer  presentations. 

Hymes,  J.    Understand  Your  Child,  age3  one,  two,  and  three. 

hymes,  J.    How  to  tell  your  child  about  sex. 

Lambert,  C.   Understand  your  child  -  from  6  to  12. 

Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College 

Another  series  of  pamphlets  which  are  short,  readable,  and  offer 
practical  suggestions  to  every-day  situations  in  family  living. 

Redl,  F.    Understanding  Children's  Behavior. 

llayer,  J.    Getting  along  in  the  family. 

3aruch,  D.   Understanding  young  children. 

Uunnicutt,  C.'.'.  Answering  children's  questions. 

Hymes,  J.    Being  a  good  parent. 

Levine  11,    &  Seligman  J.    A  Baby  is  Born:  The  Story  of  How  Life  Begins. 

Hew  York:  Simon  &  Schuster,   1949 
Certainly  one  of  the  finest  publications  in  sex  education.   The 
book  is  designed  to  be  read  to  children,  is  written  "to"  children, 
using  simple  words.   Gets  away  from  the  "clinical"  diccussions 
and  drawings.   Should  be  extremely  valuable  in  giving  an  easy 
attitude  and  approach  to  the  subject.   Technically  for  slightly 
older  children,  but  parents  will  find  much  that  is  usable  for 
pre-schoolers.   You  should  be  sure  to  see  this. 


Books  3 


Behavior  and  Adjustment  -  cont'd. 


Bruch,  H.    Don't  Be  Afraid  of  Your  Child.   Hew  York:  Farrar,  Straus  &  Young,  1952 
If,  after  some  exposure  to  the  general  child  psychology  litera- 
ture, you  feel  that  there  are  just  too  many  ways  to  go  v/rong 
and  too  much  to  remember  to  do  and  not  to  do,  this  is  the 
antidote.   Should  be  enjoyable  and  profitable  reading.   Presents 
child  care  and  emotional  development  in  ways  that  keep  the 
parent  as  a  human  being  always  very  much  in  mind. 

Do  Babie3  Have  V.'orries?  Hinn.  Dept.  of  Health  -  free  pamphlet 
One  of  the  most  delightful  little  pamphlets  available  in  the 
area  of  parent-child  relationships.   Contains  as  much  wisdom 
and  practical  help  in  its  few  pages  and  many  drawings  as  many 
long  books  on  the  subject  -  and  many  more  laughs.   Hard  to  find 
any  more  information,  better  said,  in  fewer  pages. 


Play  and  Toys 


Tudor-Hart,  Beatrix    Play  and  Toys  in  Nursery  Years.   New  York:  Viking  Press,  1959 
Gives  good  pictures  and  discussion  of  toys  and  games  for  children 
through  six  years.   Some  general  ideas  and  specific  suggestions 
that  would  be  helpful  and  applicable. 

Kawin,  E.     The  I7ise  Choice  of  Toys.   University  of  Chicago  Press,   19^8 
A  classic  boo!:  in  the  field.   There  are  hundreds  of  practical 
suggestions  for  toys  according  to  age  groups  and  the  function 
the  toys  serve.   A  short,  rather  inadequate  section  on  toys 
for  the  handicapped — but  the  general  sections  should  offer 
much  help. 


Kepler,  Hazel 


The  Child  and  hi: 


Jew  York:  Funk  6  l.'aanells, 


1952. 


Discusses  the  meaning  of  play  to  the  child  and  presents  helpful 
information  about  the  selection  of  toys,  equipment,  games, 
and  family  activity. 


Children ' s  Bureau 


Home  Play  and  Play  Equipment  for  the  P re-School  Child. 

Federal  Security  Administration.   Available  from 

Superintendent  of  Documents,  . Washington  25»  D.C.  or 

Minn.  Dept.  of  Health. 
A  short  pamphlet  on  things  you  can  make  at  home  -  large  and 
small.   Good  as  far  as  it  goes.   Particularly  helpful  for  those 
who  can  build  some  outdoor  play  equipment  -  plans  and 
recommendations . 


Books   4 

The  Pre-School   Blind  Child 


Note:      There  is  a  dearth  of  material  which  is   really  sound  and  helpful 
on  the  pre-school   blind  child.      Although  there  are  many 
references,    you  will   find  they   essentially  are   repetitions  of 
the  material  given  in  the  following  readings. 


Lowenfeld,    B.  The  Pre-3chool   Blind  Child. 

One  of  the   best  books  available  on  the   subject.      Has  papers 
by  the   leading  authorities  on  many  aspects  of  the  problem. 

Lende,    Helga  VJhat  of  the  Blind?     American   Foundation   for  the  Blind,    19^1 

Two- volume  work  on  almost   every  aspect  of  blindness. 

see: 
Totman,    H.  VJhat  shall  we  do  with  our  blind  babies?     Vol.1 

Cut forth,    T.D.  The   Blind  in  School  and   Society:    a  Psychological   Study. 

American  Foundation   for  the   Blind,      1951* 
One  of  the  most  up-to-date  books  in  a  field  where  it  is  much 
needed.      L'any  areas  of  psychological  problems,    development, 
education,    etc.    discussed.      Sections  on  pre-school  blind   child, 
fantasy   life,    verbalism,    voice  and   speech,    sex  behavior, 
esthetic   life,    social  adjustment.      The  writing  is  not  always 
"gentle,  "  many  questions   raised  without  being  answered,    but 
should  be  helpful  and  thought  provoking. 

Speer,    Edith         A  iianual   for  Parents  of  Pre-School   Blind  Children. 
The  Lighthouse,      New  York,    1949.        Pamphlet. 
Practical   suggestions   from  a  famous  nursery   school  for  blind 
babies.      Covers  the   everyday  situations  with   specific  advice. 
Append!::  has  good   references  with  comments  and  many  toys 
suitable  for  the  blind   child  are  described,    where  to  get  them. 

Children's   Bureau         The  Pre-School  Child  Ijho   is   Blind.        U.S.    Dept.    of  Health, 
Education,    and  '..'elfare,      1955*        Pamphlet. 
A  brief  and  excellent   little  pamphlet  which  you   can   read  in  a 
few  minutes  and  which  may  give  you  a  number  of  ideas. 

Lowenfeld,    3.  The   Blind  Child  and  his   V'orld.        Pamphlet   reprinted  from 

'..hat  of  the   Blind?        (above) 
A  general   discussion  of  psychological  and  practical  problems 
by  a   leading  expert. 

Zahl,    Paul  A.  Blindness.        Princeton:    Princeton  University  Fress,      195^* 

One  of  the   best  general   reference  works  on  all  areas  of  the  blind. 
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PLAY  MANUAL 

Part  I 

Equipment  Guide 


The  Lists  below  give  the  names  of  toys  and  play  equipment  which 
children  at  different  ages  seem  to  use  and  enjoy..  The  lists  are  only 
rough  guides.  You  are  the  best  one  to  determine  whether  or  not  your 
child  will  like  the  toys  mentioned  for  children  his  age.  If  you  think 
he  will  enjoy  toys  for  older  or  younger  children  than  himself  there  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  them. 

The  lists  below  are  based  on  studies  of  the  toys  which  sighted 
children  use  and  like  at  certain  ages;  on  suggestions  by  workers  with 
visually  handicapped  children;  and  on  special  adaptations  of  toys  and 
equipment  worked  out  for  visually  handicapped  children. 

Certain  symbols  appear  in  the  margin  next  to  many  of  the  toys. 
-«•  Next  to  the  name  of  a  toy  indicates  that  there  is  some  dis- 
cussion of  it  in  the  Do-it-yourself  section  of  the  manual. 

*■*  Next  to  the  name  of  a  toy  or  piece  of  equipment  indicates  that 
special  instructions  are  available  upon  request. 

A  number  next  to  the  name  of  a  toy  indicates  where  it  may  be 
purchased.  Since  some  of  the  equipment  is  not  readily  obtain- 
able in  department  stores,  it  was  felt  that  such  information 
would  be  helpful.  The  list  of  sources  is  at  the  end  of  the 
Equipment  Guide. 


Infancy-  from  3  months  to  2  years 


Rattles 

Large  Beads,  strongly  strung 

Soft  dolls  and  animals 

Small  blocks  1"  square  (5) 

Nest  of  boxes  or  cans,  fitting  toy 

Simple  peg  board 

Play  yard 

Beanbags  or  sandbags 

Balls 

Bells 

Boxes  with  tops 

Low  slide,  steps  to  climb 


Bath  toys,  sponges 

Push  toys 

Pull  toys 

Kiddie  kar 

Baby  harness 

Pans,  pan  covers 

Clothespins 

Rubber  apron  (for  water  play) 

Walking  Board  (*) 

Stout  Chair  and  Table 

Simple  cart  or  wagon 

Paper 


■ 


Toys  and  equipment  to  develop  strength  and  skill 


Push-pull  toys 

Wagon,  Wheelbarrow 

Junior  Jungle  Gym  (**) 

Toy  auto  to  ride  in 

Small  slide 

Suing 

Billy  Boy  Health  Swing  (8) 

Three  wheel  scooter 

Walking  Board  (*,  6) 


Rope  ladders  (6) 
Climbing  rope  (6) 
Foot  swing  (*) 
Two  wheel  scooter 
like  or  trike 
Skates-  ice  or  roller 


Age  2^4 

Ladder  C*,6) 
Wading  pool 
Tumbling  mat  (*-) 
Tricycle 

Punching  bag  (*) 
Doorway  trapeze(-») 
Rocking  Boat  (6) 
Bonhop  play  house 
(6) 


Age  4-6 


Ball  of  cord  (*-) 

Old  sheet  C«0 

Abacus  (*) 

Lock  Box  (6) 

Large  bead's  or  spools 

(1,6) 
Button  Boy  (*-) 
Large  peg  board  and 

pegs 
Playskool  postal 

station  (1,2,6) 


Tin  can  stilts  (*-)   Little  Mechanic  (6) 
Rocking  boat  (6)     Playskool  Nuts  and 
Tumbling  mat  (*-)        ^olts  (1,2,6) 
Punching  bag  00     Mosaic  puzzle  (3) 
Ping  pong  paddle     Puzzle  on  a  stick  (3) 

with  ball  attached 
^and  digger         Button  boy  (*-) 
Simple  rolling  and   Braiding  hair  (*■) 
throwing  games  (*•) 

Old  sheetC*) 

Abacus  (*•) 


Swing  (**) 
Basketball  hoop 
Tumbling  mat  (*) 
See  saw  (1*ft) 
Tackle  Man  (*) 
Hoops  (6) 


Age  6 -10 

Jump  ropes 
Stilts 
Pogo  stick 
Sled 
bicycle 
Ski  skates 


(9) 


Ring  toss  games  (*) 
Beanbag  games  (*) 
Tops 

Kites  (*) 
Ball  and  jacks 
Ball  toss  (*) 


Toys  and  equipment  to  make  and  build  things  with 


Age  2-4 

Large  hollow  blocks  (6) 
Interlocking  jumbo  blocks  (7) 
Nest  of  blocks,  boxes f  cans  (1,*-) 
Grooved  blocks  (1) 
Balancing  blocks  (2) 
Pegcraft  blocks  (6) 
Sand  box 
Sand  toys 

Age  4-6 
Block  City  (.3,*) 
Bonhop  Stick  Blocks 
Scissors,  paper 
Holgate  gadget  beads  (1,2,6) 


Tinker  toys 
Clothespins 

Hammer  and  nail  set(*) 
Scissors  and  paper 
(blunt  scissors 
f/hich  cuts) 


Bolt  it-  make  a  toy  (6> 
Simple  tool  chest 
Hammer  and  small  nails 
Empty  matchboxes,  pipe 
cleaners,  spools  (*) 


Toys  and  equipment  to  make  and  build   things  with 
(continued) 

Age  6-10 

Block  City  (3, *)  Modeling  clay  (4,6)  (for  firing) 

Metal  and  wood  construction  sets   Craft  materials-  felt,  raffia, 

paper  (4) 

Toys  and  equipment  to  pretend  with 

Age  2-4 

Doll  carriage  Milk  wagon 

Broom,  sweeper  Small  autos  for  dolls 

Dump  trucks  (1,2,6)  Old  clothes,  blankets  (*) 

Simple  boats  and  trains  (1,2,6,*)  Steering  wheel  (6,*) 
Toy  animals  (6) 

Age  4-6 

Lawn  mower  Farm  sets  (animals,  barn,  fences)(6) 

Garden  tools  Toy  phone  (6) 

Housekeeping  toys  (cooking,  baby  Noah's  ark 

tending  equipment)  Old  clothes,  blanket  (-«) 
Storekeeping  material  (empty  carton, 

empty  cans  with  labels  on,  Steering  wheel  (6,*) 

string,  bags) 
Fire  engines 
Garage  and  gas  stations 

Age  6-10 

Toy  theatre,  puppets  (3  dimension-  ^oats 

al  heads  on  puppets)         Dolls,  doll  clothes 

Toy  money,  equipment  for  store-    Doll  houses  (floor  plan  doll  house) 
keeping  (6) 

Cash  register  Costumes 

Paper  bag  masks  («■) 

Toys  and  equipment  to  use  in  play  with  other  children 

j*ge  2-4 

Dolls  and  doll  equipment         Balls 
Floor  plan  doll  house  (6)         Blocks 

Wagons 

Age  4-6 

Toy  village  (6)  Tea  table  and  chairs 

Sand  box  Dishes 

Tents,  Playhouse  (2)  Johnny  in  the  pot  (*) 
Teeter  totter 


Toys  and  equipment  to  use  in  play  with  other  children 

Age  6-10 

Dominoes  Ring  toss  (*) 

Checkers  (*-)  Chinese  checkers  (*) 

Bean  hag  (*■)  Bowling  alley  (*-) 

Toys  and  equipment  to  make  use  of  musical  and  artistic 
abilities 

Modeling  clay-  non-hardening  (5,6*) 

Finger  paints  (10)  Age  2-5 

Bells  (*) 

Simple  drums  (6,*) 

Rhythm  band  equipment  (6*) 

Age  6-10 

Weaving  and  sewing  sets 

Papier  Mac he  (*) 

Modeling  clay-  firing  type  (4,5,6,*) 

Xylophone 

Brum 

Simple  flutes 

Special  Rainy  Day  Material 

Surprise  box  (*■)  For  ages  2-10 
Tool  box  collection  («■)  For  ages  2-10 
Quickie  garden  (*)  for  ages  4-10 
Money  book  (*■)  for  ages  4-6 

Toys  to  help  interest  in  school 

gge  6-10 
Counting  games 
Abacus  (6&) 
Desk  and  chair 
Ruler  (*•) 
Clock  (3,6,  *) 

Hobbies 

Age  6-10 

Collecting  items-  boxes  of  stones,  shells,  pine  cones,  etc. 
Keeping  a  pet-  dog,  cat,  rabbit,  guinea  pig. 


Where  to  buy  it 
1,  Day ton's -Minneapolis   2.  Donald son's -Minneapolis  3.  Sifo  ?oys- 

(St  Pa  ul 
4-  Hobby  Shops-Minneapolis,  St.  Paul     5.  Farnham. Stationery  and 

School  Supply-Minneapolis 
6.  St.  Paul  Book  and  Stationery  Co.      7.  R.H.  Stone  Products 

8.  Helms  Mfg.  Co.  Ungate  12,  K.C,         P.O.  Box  414,  Detroit,  Mich, 

9.  Vermont  Crossroads  Store  10.  Nu  Media  Finger  Paints 
Dept;  BL,  Waterbury,  Vt.  Wilson  Arts  and  Crafts 

323  SW  4th  Ave,  Fairbault . 


.;.••  '  .-■.... 
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Some  suggestions  on  making 
or  adapting  toys  to  your  child's  needs 

Toys  and  equipment  to  develop  strength  and  skill 

(Note:  In  making  the  equipment  below,  give  special  attention  to  the 
strength  of  materials,  weights  and  pressures  they  will  take. 
Your  hardware  or  lumber  man  can  advise  you  on  this.) 

Walking  Board-  A  smooth,  planed  piece  of  lumber,  6  to  8  feet  long  and 
8  to  10  inches  wide.  Fasten  two  strips  of  wood  8  to  10  inches  long 
and  2  to  3  inches  wide  at  either  end  of  the  board  to  raise  it  off  the 
floor  about  2  inches.  This  has  many  uses  for  the  child.  It  may  be 
placed  on  steps  or  a  box  and  used  for  climbing  or  be  used  on  the  floor 
or  ground. 

Double  Ladder-  Kail  or  screw  sturdy  strips  of  wood  on  the  wide  sides 
of  a  regular  carpenter's  saw  horse.  Make  sure  that  the  surfaces  are 
sanded  or  planed  smooth. 

Trapeze-  Ihis  can  be  fitted  in  a  doorway,  from  a  strong  beam  in  the 
cellar  with  an  old  mattress  or  tumbling  mat  underneath.  The  trapeze 
may  be  purchased  or  made.  It  is  simply  a  sturdy  1"  round  length  of 
wood  about  12  to  15  inches  long  securely  attached  to  a  length  of  rope. 
The  rope  should  be  suspended  from  heavy  weight  "screw  eyes"  in  doorway 
or  ceiling..  The  trapeze  should  be  about  four  feet  from  the  floor. 

Punching  Bag-  Tie  an  old  pillow  about  1/3  of  the  way  down  with  a  piece 
of  cord  or  rope.  Screw  a  heavy  hook  or  screw  eye  into  an  overhead 
beam  or  doorway.  Tie  the  cord  to  the  hook  so  that  it  does  not  slip  and 
is  at  a  comfortable  height  for  your  child  to  punch  it.  Sewing  bells 
on  two  corners  of  the  pillow  might  make  it  more  fun. 

Tumbling  mats-  Cover  an  old  mattress  with  plastic  yard  goods,  oilcloth 
or  washable  material  or  sew  several  thickness  of  old  blankets  or  cloth 
together  for  a  mat  and  then  cover.  Mat  should  be  at  least  1J  to  2" 
thick  and  about  3  feet  by  6  feet. 

Foot  Swing-  Secure  a  length  of  heavy  rope  to  a  6"  metal  ring.  Get  a 
sturdy  ring  from  a  hardware  store.  Cut  the  rope  long  enough  to  attach 
to  a  heavy  duty  screw  eye  in  an  overhead  beam  in  cellar  or  on  porch. 
Put  a  tumbling  mat  underneath.  Make  sure  that  the  beam,  rope,  screw 
eye  and  ring  will  take  your  child's  weight. 

Roller  skates-  Put  up  guide  ropes  in  cellar  when  child  is  first  learn- 
ing (one  on  either  side  at  hand  level)  or  find  a  strip  of  sidewalk 
near  a  railing  or  fence.  Better  to  have  him  depend  on  a  fence  or  rope 
than  on  your  hand.  If  possible  buy  skates  with  rubber  wheels  (they 
move  slowly)  "hen  child  has  learned  to  skate,  oil  wheels  and  then  they 
will  move  more  -rapidly. 

Tackle  Man-  Stuff  a  large  la  undry  bag  or  duffle  bag  or  use  an  old  pil- 
low. Attach  securely  to  overhead  beam  in  cellar  or  on  porch.  Suspend 
Tackle  Man  6"  from  floor.  Put  a  tumbling  mat  underneath.  Make  sure 
rope,  beam,  screweye  etc.  will  hold  child's  weight.  Length  of  rope 
depends  on  height  of  ceiling. 


6 
Toys  and  equipment  to  develop  strength  and  skill 

Bell  kites-  Attach  a  long  tail  to  a  large  kite  and  hang  a  small  but 
loud  bell  on  the  end  of  the  tail.  This  would  be  most  fun  for  child  to 
use  with  you. 

Ball  toss-  Give  your  child  a  large  ball  and  have  him  toss  it  into  a 
bath  pan  or  wooden  basket  filled  with  clothespins,  empty  cans  or  other 
noisy  objects  so  that  a  strike  is  heard.  Have  him  stand  back  from  the 
pan  several  feet,  distance  can  be  increased  as  his  aim  gets  better. 

Ring  toss-  Buy  a  regular  ring  toss  game.  Attach  bells  to  the  rings. 

Abacus-  Take  a  cardboard  cheese  box-  such  as  the  two  lb.  loaf  of  cheese 
comes  in.  Punch  a  hole  on  each  end  of  the  box  (the  long  way).  Put  a 
heavy  cord  through  one  end  of  the  box.  Thread  a  large  button  on  the 
outside  of  the  box  with  the  cord.  Knot  the  cord  so  that  it  will  not 
pass  through  the  hole.  String  large  buttons,  acorns,  large  beads,  milk 
bottle  caps,  pine  cones,  small  spools  and  any  other  miscellaneous  ob- 
jects lying  around  the  house  on  the  cord.  Anchor  the  cord  on  the  other 
end  of  the  box  so  that  it  is  taut.  Try  starting  with  five  or  ten  dif- 
ferent objects.  Older  children  can  use  it  to  learn  counting.  *t  can 
be  made  sturdier  by  using  a  wooden  cheese  box  and  wire  to  string  objects 
on. 

Button  3oy-  Cut  a  head,  body,  legs,  arms  of*  boy,  using  felt  or  other 
sturdy  material.  Make  large  1"  buttonholes  on  body.  Sew  large  buttons 
on  arms,  legs,  head. 

Real  Pounding  Board-  Get  a  block  of  soft  wood  about  6"xlOHx4"  and  ten 
large-headed  big  nails.  Start  the  nails  in  about  ^"--two  rows  of  five 
nails  each  or  let  the  older  child  start  them  in  by   himself. 

Real  Hammer-  A  real  hammer  from  the  hardware  store  is  a  better  buy  than 
a  toy  hammer-  sturdier.  A  half  pound  hammer  is  about  the  right  size. 

Winding  wool~  Lend  yourchild  a  ball  of  wool  or  cord.  Tie  the  end  of 
it  to  a  chair  and  let  him  wind  the  chair  with  the  wool  or  cord. 

Le_t_Jer_JUp_-  Make  a  series  of  cuts  about  1"  deep  along  one  side  of  an 
old  torn  sheet  or  other  piece  of  material.-  Have  your  child  tear  the 
material  into  strips.  He  can  tie  the  strips  to  each  other,  use  the 
long  strips  to  tie  onto  things  and  haul  them. 

Braiding  hair-  Knot  3  pieces  of  clothesline  or  rope  together  on  one 
end.  Put  a  bell  at  the  end  of  each  individual  length..  Secure  the  end 
with  the  knot  to  a  bedpost,  doorknob,  clothespole  or  other  stable  and 
convenient  spot  for  child.  °how  him  how  to  "braid  hair". 

Toys  and  equipment  to  make  and  build  things  with 

Clothespins-  Get  two  dozen  old  fashioned  wooden  clothespins.  There  are 
a  number  of  things  that  can  be  made  with  them.  Your  child  should  be  in- 
terested in  the  little  X's  which  stand,  the  clothespin  fence.  Show  him 
how  two  X's  with  a  clothespin  for  a  crossbar  makes  part  of  a  fence. 
Several  of  these  together  make  a  fence.  The  clothespins  are  fine  for 

in  trucks  and  wagons  etc.  But  turn  him  loose 


with  a  box  of  clothespins  and  he  will  probably  discover  some  of  these 
ideas  for  himself. 

Nest  of  boxes-  Save  a11  sorts  of  boxes-  shoe  boxes,  tiny  match  boxes, 
oatmeal  boxes,  cracker  boxes,  hat  boxes.  Grade  according  to  size.  Put 
the  smallest  box  inside  the  next  largest  box  and  so  on.  Use  the  boxes 
with  or  without  lids.  An  excellent  toy  can  be  made  with  tin  cans  by 
saving  cans  of  all  sizes  and  fitting  them  into  each  other  according  to 
size.  Make  sure  that  the  tops  have  been  taken  off  carefully  and  that 
the  rim  is  smooth.  Wests  of  boxes  can  be  purchased.  If  you  buy  them 
wooden  ones  are  the  best  as  the  pasteboard  is  not  durable. 

Pebble  box-  During  the  winter  time  a  pebble  box  (  in  place  of  a  sand- 
box) may  be  used  on  the  porch  or  in  the  cellar  or  playroom.  Large 
pebbles  or  stones  should  be  used.  Put  them  in  a  large  metal  basin  and 
spread  a  blanket  under  it  for  comfort  and  easy  clean  up.  i»dd  a  few 
buckets  or  cans  for  filling. 

Rainy  day  box-  Collect  old  spools,  matchboxes,  odd  shaped  pans,  in- 
teresting kinds  of  paper  with  texture-  in  fact,  any  interesting  odd 
bits  of  material  with  texture.  Use  it  on  "rainy  days"  as  a  rummage 
box  for  younger  children.  Older  children  may  enjoy  putting  things  to- 
gether from  all  the  odd  bits. 

Toys  and  equipment  to  use  in  pretending 

Pulling  planks-  Blocks  of  wood,  smoothly  sanded  or  planed,  about  8" 
long  and  3  or  4"  wide  and  connected  by  door  latches  of  the  hooking 
type  make  excellent  trains,  barges,  trailers  etc. 

Steering  wheel-  An  old  steering  wheel  from  an  auto  junkyard  set  in  a 
block  of  wood  and  mounted  on  a  wooden  box  from  the  grocer  makes  a  won- 
derful car  or  truck.  If  there  is  no  horn  a  bicycle  bell  makes  a  nice 
attachment.  If  you  mount  your  wheel  on  a  box,  make  sure  it  is  sturdy 
enough  to  hold  a  child's  weight  and  take  a  lot  of  wear. 

Who  am  I  today?-  Save  your  old  dresses,  hats,  shoes,  Dad's  old  clothes 
or  see  if  a  friend  will  donate  some  of  hers  and  keep  them  in  a  dress 
up  box.  Your  child  may  need  more  help  than  a  sighted  child  in  getting 
started.  Try  acting  out  something  familiar  such  as  dressing  for  a 
party,  or  going  shopping  at  first.  Then  go  on  to  simple  stories  such 
as  The  Three  Bears. 

Use  paper  bags  the  size  of  a  child's  head.  Cut  out 


holes  for  eyes,  nose,  mouth.  Paste  or  sew  big  paper  ears  for  a  rabbit 
or  donkey.  Make  paper  curls  or  use  cotton  for  hair,  eyebrows,  mustache, 
Animal  masks  are  especially  good.  Try  to  think  up  interesting  feeling 
features  to  paste  on  to  the  mask. 


Toys  and  Equipment  for  playing  with  other  children 

Checkerboard-  Paste  felt  on  red  squares.  Paste  felt  on  red  checkers. 
This  will  enable  your  child  to  play  with  a  sighted  youngster. 

Chinese  checkers-  Use  large  and  small  marbles  instead  of  different 
colors  and  your  child  can  play  with  others. 

Matching;  game-  Match  objects  from  a  box  of  five  or  ten  miscellaneous 
objects.  Have  two  of  one  object  and  only  one  of  every  other  kind*.  Or 
have  several  of  each  kind  of  object.  Each  person  takes  a  turn,  picks 
one  object  from  the  box.  The  first  person  to  get  two  of  a  kind  wins. 
If  no  one  wins  all  objects  are  returned  to  the  box  and  the  game  is  be- 
gun again.  The  box  should  be  passed  under  the  table  or  over  eye  level 
so  that  no  one  can  see  what  he  is  getting. 

Bloodhound-  All  persons  are  blindfolded.  Put  8  or  10  high  smelling 
objects  on  a  table  (bits  of  cheese,  perfumed  soap,  leaves,  box  of  spice, 
tobacco  etc.)  See  who  can  identify  the  largest  number  of  objects. 

Indoor  "basketball"-  Use  a  large  ball  and  a  fruit  or  laundry  basket. 
Suspend  basket  from  its  handles  against  a  wall  or  post  so  that  it  is 
stationary  and  just  slightly  higher  than  the  children's  heads.  Dis- 
tance from  the  basket  should  be  marked  off  on  the  floor  by  a  rock, 
brick  or  other  object.  Acquaint  your  youngster  with  the  basket,  its 
distance  from  marker  and  let  him  play  alone  with  it  before  he  plays 
with  others.  The  basket  could  have  clothespins  or  a  few  cans  in  it 
so  that  a  strike  can  be  heard, 

Johnny  in  the  pot-  Make  a  beanbag  and  attach  a  jingle  bell  to  it.  Put 
a  large  cooking  pot  on  the  floor  and  have  your  child  stand  a  few  feet 
from  it  and  see  how  many  times  he  can  throw  it  in.  He  should  start 
about  a  foot  from  the  pot  and  gradually  move  further  and  further  away 
until  he  can  get  Johnny  into  the  pot  from  a  distance  of  several  feet. 
,,Lhis  can  be  played  with  several  children  or  alone.  Let  your  youngster 
get  the  idea  of  the  game  and  practice  alone  a  bit  before  he  plays  with 
other  children. 

Bowling  Alley-  You  will  need  a  large  ball,  a  6  to  10  foot  length  of 
wrapping  paper  and  a  row  of  empty  cans  or  blocks  with  bells  in  them. 
There  should  be  at  least  8  or  10  cans  or  blocks  to  allow  for  success 
in  the  game.  Here  again,  allow  your  youngster  to  practice  alone  before 
playing  with  others. 

Bean  bag  tossing  game-  Make  several  small  cloth  bags  of  different 
materials  and  shapes  and  fill  with  dried  peas  or  beans,  "ith  the  very 
young  child  play  "toss  to  mother"  and  catch,  ""hen  older  "Children  play 
the  game  together  the  aim  should  be  to  see  who  can  toss  it  the  farthest. 
If  each  bag  is  different  in  texture  or  shape  your  youngster  will  have 
no  trouble  in  knowing  his  own. 

Things  to  hear-  Blindfold  all  players  and  make  8  or  10  different  sounds 
(one  at  a  time)  by  hitting  things  together,  shaking  objects,  flicking 
glasses,  rubbing  a  brush  across  a  surface  etc.  Or  play  simple  tunes 
on  piano  or  phonograph  or  hum  them.  See  who  can  identify  the  largest 
number  of  things  heard. 
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Vfhat's  missing  game-  Blindfold  all  players.  Put  six  or  eight  objects 
in  a  box.  Have  all  players  feel  the  objects  and  decide  silently  what 
they  are.  Have  one  player  take  an  object  out  and  keep  it  without  say- 
ing anything  to  other  players,  ^ass  the  box  around  again.  Player 
who  knows  what  is  missing  wins. 

Toys  and  equipment  to  make  use  of  musical  and  artistic 
abilities 

Rhythm  Band  Equipment"  The  following  are  simple  instruments  which  your 
youngster  may  enjoy  using  alone  at  first  and  liter  with  members  of  the 
family  or  other  children.  He  may  even  enjoy  using  some  of  the  instru- 
ments with  records  or  music  on  the  radio.  All  of  the  instruments  may 
also  be  purchased.  In  buying  or  making  equipment  for  a  rhythm  band  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  instruments  which  make  heavy  tones  should  be 
kept  few  in  number.  More  of  the  light  toned  instruments  should  be  in- 
cluded. Light  toned  instruments  include:  bells,  triangles,  rhythm 
sticks,  nails,  chimes,  rattles,  shakers.  Heavy  toned  in- 

struments include:  cymbals,  drums,  tambourines,  xylophones,  castanets, 
sand blocks. 

Tambourine-  Tape  the  edge  of  a  coffe  can  lid  with  adhesive.  Get  6 
jingle  bells  from  the  five  and  ten.  Punch  six  holes  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  lid.  Attach  bells  securely  to  a  length  of  cord  and  thread  thru 
holes . 

Shakers-  Fill  small  cardboard  cartons  with  beans,  rice,  stones  or  dried 
peas.  Seal  carefully  with  scotch  tape.  Each  "filler"  has  a  different 
sound  value. 

Chimes-  Corked  bottles  filled  with  different  amounts  of  water  and  sus- 
pended between  two  chair  backs  make  a  set  of  chimes.  Use  a  spoon  for 
striking. 

Drums  or  Tom-Toms-  Cut  out  the  top  and  bottom  of  a  3  or  5  lb.  shorten- 
ing  can.  Cut  circles  of  inner  tubing  or  rubber  sheeting  about  twice 
the  diameter  of  the  can.  Put  one  circle  on  top  and  one  on  the  bottom 
of  can.  Lace  together  with  heavy  cord  so  that  drum  tops  are  taut. 

Mitten  bells-  Sew  jingle  bells  on  an  old  mitten.  This  is  good  for  a 
very  young  child  to  use  in  a  rhythm  band  with  other  child  ren  or  members 
of  the  family. 

Triangles-  Suspend  4  or  5  big  nails  from  a  string.  Tie  between  two 
chair  backs  or  door  knobs.  Strike  with  another  large  nail. 

Sand  blocks-  Two  3"  x  4"  blocks  of  wood  covered  YJith  coarse  sandpaper 
make  a  good  addition  to  the  rhythm  band  and  are  simple  enough  for  the 
young  child  to  use.  These  are  rubbed  together. 

Clay-  Clay  which  sets  may  be  prepared  as  follows:  Get  five  or  ten 
lbs.  of  regular  potters  clay  for  older  children.  Keep  in  an  earthen- 
ware jar  or  wrapped  in  oilcloth  or  plastic  in  a  coffee  can  as  other 
wise  it  dries  out.  This  can  be  resoaked  in  water  and  worked  up  if  it 
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gets  too  hard.  Use  only  outdoors,  in  basement  or  in  a  room  with  lino- 
leum and  keep  oilcloth  on  table  where  child  uses  it.  Give  the  child 
a  lump  of  clay  as  big  as  his  fist  and  let  him  mess  around  with  it,. 
Fay  no  attention  to  what  he  makes  unless  he  asks  you  to  look.  At  this 
age  it  is  mostly  fun  to  pat,  poke  and  squeeze  the  clay..  Don't  use  clay 
unless  you're  willing  to  allow  lots  of  mess.  It's  no  fun  unless  you 
can  pat  and  poke  as  much  as  you  please.  Throwing  not  allowed  naturally.. 

Papier-Mache-  Soak  sheets  of  newspaper  in  a  pail  of  water  for  3  days.. 
Then  rub  paper  between  your  palms  to  pulverize  it.  Drain  off  the 
water  but  don't  squeeze  out  the  excess  from  the  paper.  It  should  be 
as  mushy  as  sft  clay.  It  can  be  used  in  the  same  way  as  clay.  When 
the  objects  have  dried  they  can  be  painted  with  poster  paint  and  shell- 
acked. For  older  children. 

Rainy  day  suggestions 

Rainy  day  box  #2.-  Box  of  natural  objects  such  as  acorns,  stones,  cones, 
nuts,  shells,  rocks  etc  for  rainy  day  investigation. 

Money  book-  Glue  a  penny,  nickel,  dime,  quarter  and  fifty  cent  piece 
on  a  big  piece  of  cardboard.  Use  this  to  tell  a  story  about  what 
"Johnny"  can  buy  for  a  penny,  a  nickel  etc.  Younger  children. 

Quickie  garden-  V/et  a  sponge  and  keep  it  in  a  shallow  dish.  Sprinkle 
bird  seed,  parsley  seed,  or  water  cress  seed  over  it  and  keep  it  wet. 
The  sponge  should  sprout  very  soon. 

Tool  box  collection-  This  could  be  an  awful  nuisance  unless  kept  in  a 
special  box  so  be  sure  to  put  it  in  a  box  with  lid.  Locks,  bolts,  nuts 
latches,  angles,  wheels,  casters  and  any  number  of  inexpensive  tool  box 
items  make  interesting  investigation. 

Interest  in  school 

Telling  time-  Sifo  Toys  puts  out  a  wooden  clock  which  comes  apart.  By 
the  addition  of  raised  numbers  cut  out  of  cardboard  or  adhesive  tape  or 
■Braille  numbers,  the  clock  can  be  used  to  help  your  child  learn  how  to 
tell  time. 
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PIAY.  MANUAL 


Part  II 


Using  Play  Materials 


How  does  a  child  use  play  materials? 


He  will  use  play  materials  to 
help  him  learn  about  the  world 
of  things  about  him.  The  learn- 
ing is  incidental  to  having  fun 
but  is  very  real  learning. 


2.  He  will  use  and  learn  from  those 
materials  which  he  is  old  enough  and 
physically  able  enough  to  use. 


3.   He  will  use  play  materials  to 
find  out  how  strong  he  is,  what  he 
can  do  with  his  hands  and  feet  and 
all  his  muscles. 


How  does  his  use  of  materials 
influence  choosing  toys  and 
equipment  for  him? 

Materials  will  help  him  to  learn 
if  they  help  him  to  get  acquain- 
ted with  the  shapes  and  sizes  of 
..objects;  with  the  way  things  are 
put  together;  with  the  way  things 
can  be  taken  apart -in  other  words 
materials  which  he  can  put  to- 
gether, take  apart,  roll,  toss, 
examine  and  which  stimulate  his 
curiosity. 

Example;  Large  and  small  blocks, 
especially  grooved  and  peg  blocks. 
Balls.   Puzzles.  Building  toys. 
Clay.   Nest  of  cubes.   Pegboards. 
Craft  materials.   Tinker  toys. 
Tools. 

The  chart  in  the  play  manual  gives 
lists  of  toys  for  each  age  level. 
The  chart  is  based  on  studies 
made  to  determine  what  toys  young 
children  like  and  use.  You  are 
the  best  person  to  determine  the 
toys  your  child  will  like.   If 
you  think  he'll  like  toys  for 
older  or  younger  children  than 
himself,  there  isn't  any  reason 
why  he  should  not  have  them.   The 
chart  is  only  a  rough  guide  as 
each  child  likes  different 
materials. 

Materials  which  stimulate  active 
play - -running ,  jumping,  climbing, 
walking7-help  a  child  to  develop 
his  muscles,  to  overcome  or 
avoid  fear,  and  to  feel  free  and 
unafraid  in  the  world. 
Examples ;   Walking  ooards ,  boxes, 
jungle  gyms,  slides,  wagons, 
push  toys,  trikes,  tumbling 
mattress,  skates,  etc. 


4.  He  is  his  own  teacher  (with 
help  from  the  family)  in  these 
preschool  years  and  learns  best 
from  his  playthings  and  what  he 
does  with  them. 


5.  He  begins  to  understand  some- 
thing about  his  skills  and  abil- 
ities, about  what  he  is  and  isn't 
able  to  do  from  what  happens  in 
his  play. 


6.   He  is  developing  habits  of  work 
and  play  through  his  playthings. 
He  is  learning  to  be  constructive, 
careful,  orderly. 


7.  He  is  learning  how  to  be 
reliant  and  independent. 


self 


8.   He  is  learning  in  what  ways  his 
parents  and  other  people  behave. 


9.   He  is  a  very  individual  little 
person.   He  may  not  like  the  things 
that  the  boy  down  the  street  just 
cherishes. 


10.  The  old  saying — "Things  are 
worth  to  you  only  as  much  as  you 
put  into  them,"  is  particularly 
true  of  a  child's  play. 


Materials  which  he  can  use  with- 
out too  much  help  fLrom  you  and 
which  he  can  "work"  by  himself 
teach  him  to  play  independently 
and  give  him  a  feeling  of  success 
and  pride  in  his  own  achievement. 
The  age  chart  in  the  play  manual 
may  be  a  help  in  selecting  or 
making  play  materials  suitable 
to  his  needs. 

Materials  which  he  can  use 
successfully  by  himself;  play- 
things which  don't  bread  and  whicfo 
are  neither  too  hard  nor  too 
babyish  for  him  help  him  here. 
The  age  chart  and  your  own  obser- 
vations of  him  over  the  years 
should  be  of  help  here. 

Materials  which  are  strong  and 
durable,  washable,  interesting  t$. 
his  ears,  his  hands,  his  nose, 
help  him  here,  a  place  to  keep 
his  things  helps  him  to  learn  how 
to  keep  them  in  order. 

Materials  which  he  can  use  and 
enjoy  without  your  help  and  which 
he  is  allowed  to  use  any  way  he 
chooses  help  him  to  lea^rn  inde- 
pendence. 

Materials  which  allow  him  to  do 
what  you  do  help  him  to  learn  how 
he  is  like  you.   He  may  prefer 
the  "real  thing"  to  any  imitations. 
Sxample:  Housekeeping  equipment 
of  any  kind,  tools,  gardening 
equipment,  play-store  materials. 

You  are  the  best  person  to  know 
what  he  will  like.   jiihat  he  has 
enjoyed  in  the  past ,  the  play- 
things he  has,  his  age,  and  the 
fact  that  hearing  and  touch  are 
important  to  him  are  all  worth 
considering  in  choosing  toys  and 
play  materials. 

When  a  child  does  something  to  his 
satisfaction  he  has  made  an  in- 
vestment of  his  time  and  energy 
and  found  it  worthwhile.   If  he 
has  been  helped  a  great  deal  then 
he  has  put  less  into  it  himself 
and  has  not  gotten  as  much  out  of 
it. 
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Some  Books  Your  Child  Might  Enjoy  Having  Read  to  Him 


Books  about  Noises 


Comments 


Country  Noisy  Book 

Margaret  Wise  Brown 
New  York,  Harper  Bros 


1940 


Mpls,    Public   Library,   Children's  Room 
No.   B-198153     b   16  a 


Country  sounds   heard  by 
a  dog  named  Muffin. 
Very  good . 


The  Seashore  Noisy  Book 
Mar g  ar  et  t  W i  s  e  Br  own 
New  York,    rim.   R.   Scott,    1941 
Mpls.    fublic   Library  No.   BR 
Children's  Room 


Seashore  sounds   heard 
by  Muffin.      Very  good 


The  Quiet   Noisy  Book 
Margaret    .vise  Brown 
New  York,   Harper  Bros 
Mpls.    Public   Library, 
No.   B  88153     b  19  a 


1950 

Children's  Room 


A  surprise—very   poetic 
little  book  about   the 
quiet   things   in  every- 
day  life  which   make  no 
noise.      Good. 


Wheels   and  Noises 

Mary  Elting,   Elizabeth  Dauber 
New  York,   Grosset  &  Dunlap,    1950 
Mpls.    Public   Library     No.    BR 


About  sounds  made  by 
all  kinds  of  wheels. 
Very  good. 


Books  About    the  World  Around  Us 


Come  to  the  City 
Ruth  M.    Tens en 

Chicago,   Reilly  &   Lee  Co.    1951 
Mpls.    Puolic   Library,   Children' 
No.   F  B  313tl  d 


s  Room 


On  the  Farm 

W.   W.    and   Irene  Robinson 

New  York,  Macmillan  Co.    1941 

Mpls.    Public   Library,   Children's  Room 

No.  B  667  r  1  aa 


About  the  experiences  of 
children  in  the  city. 
Train,  auto  rides,  the 
milkman,  the  mailman, 
the  food  stores,  the 
library,  airport,  zoo  etc 
all  enter  into  it. 
About  all  the  animals 
on  the  farm.   Has  good 
sounds. 


Shapes 

Miriam  Schlein 

New  York,    rim.    Scott    Inc.    1952 

Mpls,    Public   Library,   Children's  Room 

No.   B  341  s2c 

The  Important  Book 

Margaret  riise  Brown 

New  York,  Harper  3ros.  1949 

Mpls.  Public  Library,  children's  Room 

No.  B  88153  b  12  a 


This  tells  aboui?  round 
and  square  things  and 
gives  examples.   Should 
be  used  with  examples  of 
real  square  and  round 
objects . 

About  the  important 
qualities  of  glass,  rain, 
apples,  daisies,  sky, 
snow,  wind,  shoes,  child. 
Simple  and  short . 


White  3now,  Bright  Snow 
Alvin  Tresselt 

Lathrap,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.  Inc.  1947 
Mpls.  Public  Library,  Children's  Room 
No.  B  7993t  2  br 


*ibout  what  snow  means  to 
the  mailman,  farmer, 
policeman,  rabbits,  and 
what  it  does.   Very  Good, 


The  Wonderful  Train  Ride 
R.  C.  Weir 

Chicago,  Rand  McNally  &  Co.  1949 
Mpls.  Public  Library,  Children's  Room 
No.  BR 


Story  of  two  children 
who  go  from  New  York  to 
California  by  train 


Books  about  People 

The  Man  in  the  Manhole  and  the  Fix-it  I.en 
Juniper  Sage,  Bill  Ballantine 
New  York,  -vm.  R.  Scott,  Inc.  1946 
Mpls.  Public  Library,  Children's  Room 
No.  3  129  SI  ap 

A  Day  Downtown  with  Daddy 

Miss  Frances,  Ding  Dong  school 
Chicago,  Rand  McNally    25^ 

Your  Friend  the  Policeman 

Miss  Frances,  Ding  Dong  School 
Chicago,  Rand  McNally    25jz5 

I  Decided 

Miss  Frances,  Ding  Dong  School 
Chicago,  Rand  McNally    2bj> 

Debbie  and  Her  Nap 

Miss  Frances,  Ding  Dong  School 
Chicago,  Rand  McNally    25^ 

Is  It  Hard';   Is  It  Easy? 
Mary  McBur ney  Green 
New  York,  tfn*  R.  ocott  Inc 


Tells  what  the  telephone 
sewer  repair  man, 
garage  mechanic,  street 
repair  man  do. 


About  one  father  and 
what  he  does  downtown, 


About  the  policeman  and 
his  job. 


About  making  a  decision 


Making  naps  pleasant 


Kow  some  things  are 
hard  to  do  and  some 
things  easy  for  everyone, 


Some  Records  Your  Child  Might  Enjoy 

The  following  are  some  records  which  your  child  nay  enjoy.   There 
are  many  records  available  which  he  may  like.   Those  listed  below  may 
be  especially  interesting  to  him,  however,  because  they  have  been  made 
with  the  child's  age  in  mind.  Records  are  available  at  Dayton's  and 
other  local  department  stores  unless  a  special  note  appears. 


1.   Records  ..hich  Encourage  Activity 


2. 


Sunday  in  the  Park 
Train  to  the  Zoo 
Eensie  Beensie  Spider 
Nothing  To  Do 
Me,  myself  and  I 
Billy  Rings  the  Bell 


2-4  years 
tt    n 


H        II 

5^8  years 


Songs  for  Singing 

Tunes  for  Tots   (for  under  2) 

Marching  Songs—Teddy  Bear's  Picnic 
Parade  of  the  Wooden  Soldiers  — 
Marching  Songs 


Records  Which  Tell  About  the  World 

Real  Train  Sounds 

Skittery  Skattery  (animal  noises) 

(2-4  years  ) 
Grandfather's  Farm     5-8  year^ 

Clang!   Clang."  Here  Comes  the  Fire 

Engine 

3.  Records   for  Quiet    Listening 

Nursery  Favorites — Songs   for 
SJLeepy-heads 

4.  Redords  About  Everyday  Experiences 

Daddy  Comes  Home       2-4  years 
Peter,  Please,  It's  Pancakes  I   3  up 
I  Wish  I  Were         2-4  years 


Record  Company 
Children's  Record  Guild 


Childcraft  Records 


Peter  Pan  Records 
it  ii  ii 


St.    Paul  Book  &  Stationery 
Children's  Record  Guild 

Peter  Pan  Records 
Childcraft  Records 
Children's  Record   Guild 


Discipline 


Mothers*  Suggestions  for 
Halting  Discipline  Easier 


Vftien  it  looks  as  if  things  ere  about     to  pop,   one  of  the  following 
may  help  to  avoid  making  discipline  necessary: 

1.      Sit  down  for  a  minute  and  play  with  him. 

2l.      Distract  him:      give  him  something  else  to   do.      Interest  him  in  some- 
thing entirely  different. 

3.  Comment  on  the  positive  aspect  of  what  he  does  and  try  to  ignore  the 
negative  as  much  as   possible. 

4.  Substitute  some  acceptable  activity  for  unacceptable  behaiior  or  ac- 
tivity.     Suggest  something  he   can  do  when  you  tell  him  about   some- 
thing he   can  not   do. 


Discipline   can  sometimes  be  avoided  by  planning  before  things  get 
to  the  popping  stage.      Some  or   all  of  the  following  may  help  to  do  this. 


1.  Supervise:      especially  if  more  than  one   child  is   present.      Sometimes 
just  by  "keeping  an  eye"  on  the   situation  problems  can  be  avoided. 

2.  Keep  mother's  frustration  low:      Do   something  you  like.      Take  a  walk. 
Have  a  nap.      " Don  't  do   something  you  don  't  like, "     Leave  the  mountain 

of  ironing  till  tomorrow  once   in  e  while. 

3.  Plan  some  activity  for  him-  vary  the  usual  routine  with  a  visit  to 
another   child,    a  guest,   a  walk,    a  game.,. 

4.  Make  sure  that  what     you  expect  of  him  is  reasonable  for  his  age  and 
understanding  before  acting  or  making  a  request. 

5.  Make  a  request  instead  of  a  command.  Make  a  positive  instead  of  a 
negative  suggestion.  "Let's  go."  instead  of  "Do  you  want  to  go?" 
"Give  mommy  the  glass."  instead  of  "Don't  throw  the  glass." 

6.  Set  the  stage   for  him:      Remove  thing3  on  xvhich  he  can  hurt  himself. 
Remove  as  many  breakables   and  valuables   as  you  can.      Let  him  have   some 
room  or  corner  in  the  house  which  is  really  child-proof,  where  he  can 
do  what  he  likes. 
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Mothers'   Use  of  the  Parent  Education  Program* 


Factors  facilitating  and  hindering  the  mothers*  use  of  the  program 

Factors  perceived  by  the  caseworker  as  facilitating  or  blocking  each 
mother's  use  of  the  program  were  recorded.      The  factors  were  highly  spe- 
cific and  the  caseworker  did  not  attempt  to  use  categories  for  each  mo- 
ther.    Each  of  the  categories   shown,  in  Table  4    was   selected  because  it 
appeared  to  function  in  two  or  more  of  the  mothers.     Overlap  between 
positive  and  negative  categories  of  a   similar  nature  occurs  because  of 
differences  in  the  nature  of  the  specific  factors  involved.      Table   4 
shows  the  number  of  mothers  in  whom  these  facilitating  and  hindering 
factors  seemed  to  be  operating. 
Analysis  of  Casework  Visits 

At  the  conclusion  of  all  the  individual  visits  the  caseworker  ana- 
lyzed her  case  records  to  find  out  what  problems  had  occupied  most  of 
the  mothers'   discussion  during  the  visits,      A  summary  of  this  tabulation 
is  given  in  Table  5    whioh  shows  the  number  of  mothers  who  discussed  a 
particular  problem,    the  total  number  of  times  each  problem  was   discussed 
and  the  estimates  of  changed  attitudes  or  practices  made  by  the  case* 
worker.      From  Table    5    it  appears  that  the  mothers  spent  their  discussion 
time  primarily  on  problems  related  to   education,    play  habits,    eating,    en- 
joyment of  the  child,   and  the  father, 

An  analysis  was  made  of  the  amount  of  change  made  by  each  mother  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  parent  program  in  each  of  the  problem  areas  which 
she  had  discussed  with  the  caseworker.      This  evaluation  was  made  by  the 
caseworker,    primarily  on  the  basis    of  her  records  and  of  her  observation 
of  the  mother.      Discussion  with  other  members  of  the   staff  and  the  mother 
participation  in  the  group  meetings  also  entered  into  the  worker's  evalu- 
ation of  change. 
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Table  4 

Caseworker  's  Evaluation  of  Factors  Facilitating  and  Hindering 
Mothers*  Use  of  the  Parent  Program 


Faoilitating  Factors 

1.   Mother  accepted  and  showed  some  understating  of 
handicap  and  special  problems  and  needs  of  her 
child. 

2*   Mother  indioated  active  desire  for  help,   infor- 
mation or  support  in  solving  her  problems. 

3.  Mother   showed  some  flexibility  in  ideas  about 
child  training  and  was  willing  to  consider 
new  or  different  ideas  or  practices, 

4.  Some  facets  of  mother's  personality  organization 
facilitated  use  of  program:    adjustment,    sinceri- 
ty,  ego  strength,   insight  into  her  own  problems, 
ability  to  relate  to  others,    identification 
with  her  child. 

5.  Mother  had  ability  to  clarify  problems  and  do 
abstract  thinking  about  child  training, 

6.  Previous  or  current   experience  with  other 
agencies  had  had  good  results. 

Hindering  Factors 

1.  Mother  had  difficulty  in  accepting  or  understand- 
ing handicap,    special  needs  of  her   child  or 
special  problems  she  has  with  her  child, 

2.  Mother's  felt  need  for  help  at  this  time  was 
not  great  because  of  her  child's  age,    degree 
of  handicap,   general  development  or  because 
of  her  own  feelings  about  help. 

3.  Mother   showed  lack  of  flexibility  in  ideas 
about  child  training. 

4.  Some  facet  of  mother's  personality  organization 
blocked  use  of  program*   Emotional  and  personal- 
ity problems  of  her  own  including  inability  to 
relate     to   others,   unresponsiveness  to  her   child, 
childhood  problems  and  conflicts,    insecurity  in 
the  mother  role,   repressed  hostilities. 

5.  Mother  was  unable  to  clarify  problems  or   do  ab- 
stract thinking     about  child  training. 

6.  Family  or  marital  problems  existed,    including 
disagreement  with  father  over  child  training 
practices  and  paternal  participation. 

7.  Current  environmental  problems  were  present, 
such  as  ill  health,    economic  problems,  number 
of  children,   living  far  from  town. 


No»  of  Mothers 

Totally     Partially 

Blind         Sighted 

(Ns8)  (N=5) 
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In  making  the  evaluation  of  change  the   caseworker   considered  only 
those  areas  which  the  mother  brought  to  her   for   discussion  and  in  which 
the  caseworker  felt  that  good  practices  had  not  been  established  at  the 
time  of  the  first  individual  visit.     She  used  two  criteria  for  estimat- 
ing change: 

1.  The  mother  verbalized  about  a  change  in  her  attitude  and  practioes 
at  least  in  regard  to  a  part  of  the  behavior  area. 

2.  The  worker  observed  a  change  in  attitude  arid  practices  at  least 
in  a  part  of  the  behavior  area. 

Such  an  evaluation  of  change  is,    of  course,    difficult  to  make.      In  a  single 
area  both  good  and  poor  practices  may  exist  side  by  side;   the  amount  of 
change  is  difficult  to  assess,    especially  in  mothers  who  change  very  slow- 
ly and  who  do  not  verbalize  about  the  changes  in  their   attitudes  and  prac- 
tices. 

Table   5    shoxvs  that  the  greatest  change  was  judged  to  have  been  made 
by  the  entire  group  in  the  areas  of  education,    eating,   mobility,   toilet- 
ing,   and  speech.      It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  last  three  areas 
were  among  the  less   frequmtly  discussed  topics. 
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Table  6 


Problem  Areas  Brought  to  Caseworker  by  Mothers  for   Discussion  and 
Caseworker's  Estimate  of  Changes  Made  by  Mothers  in  These  Areas 

No.   of  Mothers  "Who  Changed 

Regarding  Problems  

Totally     Partially  Entire 

No.    of  Mothers     Total  Wo.   of             Blind         Sighted  Group 

Discussing Times   Discussed       (N=7)!       (NS5)  (Nsl2) 


Problem 


Education  11 

Play  Habits  11 

Eating  12 

Enjoyment  of  12 

Child 

Father  12 
Miscellaneous 

Problems  8 
Sibling  Relations  10 
Making  Environment       12 

Meaningful 

Medical  Care  12 

Discipline  11 

Blindness  12 

Mobility  12 

Toileting  10 

Neighbors  and  10 

Relatives 

Speech  10 

Sleep  10 

Fears  5 

Dressing  9 

Washing  4 


51 

5 

3 

8* 

48 

3 

2 

5 

43 

3 

3 

6* 

42 

3 

2 

5 

41 

0 

1 

1 

41 

0 

0 

0 

37 

2 

1 

3 

35 

2 

1 

3 

34 

0 

0 

0 

33 

1 

2 

3 

31 

2 

1 

3 

30 

5 

2 

7* 

25 

2 

3 

5* 

24 

2 

0 

2 

23 

5 

2 

7* 

19 

1 

1 

2 

13 

0 

1 

1 

9 

1 

1 

2 

6 

2 

0 

2* 

1  One  subject  was  not  included  in  this  count   since  the  caseworker  visited 
her  only  once. 

p 

Mother  verbalized  about  a  change  in  attitude  and  practices  in  at  least 

part  of  the  behavior  area,    or  worker  observed  a   change  in  attitude  and 
practices  in  at  least  part  of  the  behavior   area. 

*  Fifty     percent  or  more  of  mothers  discussing  this  area  made   some  change 
in  attitudes  and  practices. 
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Table    A  6 


Mean  Pre,   Post, 


and  Change  Scores  on  the  Interview    for  Experimental 
and  Control  Group  si 


Measure* 

i 

Experimental 
Totally     Partially 
Blind         Sighted 
(Na6)            (N=5) 

s 

Combined 

(N-ll) 

Totally 
Blind 
(N»6) 

Controls 

Partially 

Sighted 

(Nc5) 

Combined 
(N*ll) 

Pre 

2.67 

3.20 

2.92 

3.33 

4.20 

3.73 

1. 

Post 

2.75 

3.60 

3.14 

2,92 

3.50 

3.18 

Change 

0.08 

0.40 

•0.22 

-0.41 

-0.70 

-0.55 

Pre 

3.08 

3.00 

3.05 

3.00 

2.40 

2.73 

2£, 

Post 

2.83 

3.50 

3.14 

2.33 

3.20 

2.73, 

Change 

©•25 

0.50 

0.09 

0.67 

0.80 

0.00 

Pre 

2.58 

2.90 

2.73 

3.33 

3.70 

3,50 

6. 

Post 

3.08 

3.10 

3.09 

3.25 

3.00 

3.14 

Change 

0.50 

;o.2o 

"0.36 

-0.08 

-0.70 

-0.36 

Pre 

2.17 

2.60 

2.36 

2.75 

3.60 

3.14 

8. 

Post 

3.08 

3.20 

3,14 

2.25 

3.40 

2.77 

Change 

0.91 

0.60 

0.78 

-0.50 

-0.20 

-0.37 

^In  this  table  and  in  all  tables  whioh  present  pre,    post,    and  change 
means   slight  inconsistencies  between  the  pre  and  post  means  and  the  change 
mean  are  due  to  differences  in  rounding  off  figures. 

In  this  table  as  in  all  tables  of  pre,    post,   and   change  means,    data 
are  given  only  for  variables  on  which  the  analysis  of  variance  revealed 
significant   differences  among  groups. 

*1.  Establishing  Self-Help  and  Good  Habits  in  Eating. 
2.   Establishing  Control  and  Self-Help  in  Toileting. 
8.   Planning  for   an  Expanding  Environment, 
8.   Helping  C  to  Develop  Standards  for  his  own  Behavior. 


Pre,   Post, 
Change 


Table  A  7 

Mean  Pre,    Post,   and  Change  Soores  on  the  Experimental  Categories  (Mother) 
for  the  Experimental  and  Control   Groups 


Measure 

Pre 

Post 

Change 

Experimental  3 
Totally     Partially 
Blind         Sighted 
(N»6)            (N«5) 

Combined 
(Nail) 

Totally 
Blind 
(N»6) 

Controls 

Partially 

Sighted 

(11=5) 

Combine 
(Nail) 

KJV1 

78.7               38,4 
94.0                 60,8 
15.3               22,4 

60.4. 

78,9 

18.6 

77,  t. 

64,8 
-12.8. 

62.0 
56.0 
-6.0 

70.6 

60.8" 

-9.7. 

Q4S 

Pre 

Post 

Change 

80.2.               81.6 

59.2,               91.6 
-21.0                10,0 

80.8' 
73.9 
-6,9. 

48.3 

54.?. 

6.3. 

66.0 

74.4 

8.4 

56.4 

63.6 

7.3 

P 

Pre 

Post 

Change 

4.3                14.6 

12.8                21,6 

8,5                   7.0 

9.0 

16.8 

7.8 

22.0 

22.8 

0.8 

20.0 
18.4 
-1.6 

21.1 

20.8 
-0.3 

Cr 

Pre 

Post 

Change 

12.3                12.2 
11.8                25.8 
-0.5                13.6 

12.3 

18.2 

5.9 

16.2 

21.5 

5.3 

13.8 

20.4 

6.6 

15.1 

21.0 

5.9 

Pre,   Post, 


Table  A  7  (continued) 

Mean  Pre,   Post,   and  Change  Scores  on  the  Experimental   Categories  (Mother) 
for  the  Experimental  and  Control  Groups. 


Measure* 


Experimental^  Controls 

Totally  Partially  Combined  Totally  Partially  Combined 

Blind    Sighted  Blind  Sighted 

(N=6)     (N=5)      (N-ll)   (N=6)     (N«  5)    (N»ll) 


1. 

Pre 

Post 

Change 

38.7 

54.5 
15.8 

48.0 

43.8 

-   4.2 

42.9 

49,6 

6.7 

54.2 
55.2 

1.0 

45.0 

40.4 

-   5.0 

50.0 

48.5 

-   1.7 

2. 

Pre 

Post 

Change 

9.3 

5.3 

-4.0 

28.2 

35.4 

7.2 

17.9 
19.0 

1.1 

11.7 

13.8 

2.2 

35.2 

29.6 

-  5.6 

22.4 
21.0 

-   1.4 

3. 

Pre 

Post 

Change 

17.7 
43.5 

25.8 

10.6 

10.0 

-  0.6 

14.5 
28.3 
13.8 

22.0 
23.2 

1.2 

3.8 
3.8 
0.0 

13.7 

14.4 
0.6 

4. 

Pre 

Post 

Change 

10.2 

6.8 

-   3.3 

52.2 
66.0 
13.8 

29.3 

33.7 

4.5 

14.7 

18.5 

3.8 

67.4 

68.2 

0.8 

38.6 

41.1 

2.5 

5. 

Pre 
Post 

Change 

19.7 
50.5 
30.8 

19.4 

14.8 
-   4.6 

19.6 
34.3 
14.7 

29.3 

32.3 

3.0 

78.0 

78.0 

0.0 

19.6 

21.2 

1.6 

6. 

Pre 

Post 

Change 

96.8 

88.8 

-   8.0 

95.0 

83.4 

-11.6 

96.0 

86.4 

-   9.6 

95.7 

106.5 
10.8 

105.2 

112.4 

7.2 

100.0 

109.2 

9.2 

*1. 

D 

4. 

C-l 

2. 

^  Sf'fl 

C-l 
C-3 

C-l 

5. 

4  W  4 

C-3 

C-3 

s. 

C-l 
6.     - 

4  0.2  J 

C-3 
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Mean  Pre,   Pos-tj  and  Change  Scores  on  the  Experimental   Categories  (Child 
Alone)   Experimental  and  Control  Groups. 

Experimental s  Controls 

Totally     Partially     Combined  Totally  Partially     Combined 

Blind          Sighted  Blind  Sighted 

Measure                       (N=6)           (N«5) ■          (N=ll)  (N»6)  (N=5)           (Nsll) 


Pre 

118.2 

132,0 

124.5 

128,0 

88.4 

110.0 

E 

Post 

117.8 

103,6 

111.4 

128,0 

111.4 

120.5 

Change 

-     0.3 

-  28.4 

-   13.1 

0.0 

23.0 

10.5 

Pre 

79.2 

90,0 

84.9 

68.7 

136.2 

99.4 

Mf# 

Post 

89,7 

136.8 

111.9 

104.0 

120.0 

111.3 

Change 

10.5 

46.8 

27.0 

35.3 

-  16.2 

11.9 

(N=3) 

(N-5) 

(N=8) 

(N.5) 

(N-4) 

(N=9) 

No,  iof 

Pre 

603,3 

677,0 

649.4 

1040,0 

662,5 

872,2 

Seconds 

Post 

1000.0 

1017,0 

1010, 6 

892,0 

743. 8 

826.1 

Before  X 

Change 

396.7 

340,0 

361,3 

-148.0 

81.3 

-   46.1 

Table 

A  9 

Mean  Pre,    Post,   and  Change  Scores  on  the  Experimental  Categories   (Child 
with  Mottter)  Experimental   and  Control  Groups. 

Experimental  s  Controls 

Totally     Partially     Combined  Totally  Partially     Combined 

Blind         Sighted  Blind  Sighted 

(N2  6)            (N-5)            (Hall)  (Ife6  (N«5)            (N-ll) 


Measure- 


V-{H. 


Pre 
Post 

Change 


4.5 
18.0 
13.5 


4.6 
7.4 
2.8 


4.6 

13.2 

8.6 


7.2 

7.3 
0.2 


3,.0 

9„8 
6,8 


5.3 
8,5 
3.2 


Pre 

Post 

Change 


143,8 

152,0 

8.2 


165,8 
158.4 

.     7.4 


152, 
154, 


1.1 


I3.r. 
175 


142,6 

164-  6 

22,0 


154.9 

172.2 

17.3 


Pre 
Post 

Change 


11.7 

5.0 

.   6.7 


6.6 

11.6 

5,0 


9.4 

8,0 

-1.4 


b..  U 
2..  5 
.3.3 


.1,  6 
0,6 
1.0 


8,5 

6.2 

-2.3 


Pre,   Post, 
Change  5 


Table  A  10 


Mean  Pre,   Post,    and  Change  Scores  on  Activities  I   (Total  Practices  in 
the  Home)   for  the  Experimental  and  Control  Groups. 


Measure* 


Experimentals  Controls 

Totally     Partially     Combined  Totally  Partially     Combined 

Blind         Sighted  Blind  Sighted 

(N=6)            (Ma5)            {Hall)  (N=6)  (NS5)            (N-ll) 


Pre 

70.3 

67.2 

68.9 

80,8 

93.2 

86.5 

1. 

Post 

106,5 

106.0 

10  6.3 

111.7 

123.6 

117,1 

Change 

36.2 

38.8 

37.4 

30.8 

30.4 

30.6 

Table 

A  11 

Mean  Pre,    Post,    and  Change  Scores  on  the  Self  Help  Questionnaire  and  the 
Vineland  Social  Maturity  Scale  (Maxfield-Fjeld  Revision)  for  the  Experi- 
mental and  Control  Groups. 

Experimentals  Controls 

Totally     Partially     Combined  Totally  Partially     Combined 
Blind         Sighted                              Blind         Sight©d 

(N-ll)         (N«6)  tos5)  (N=ll) 


Measure 

Pre 

Post 

Change 

(N»6) 

(Wa5) 

1. 

6.3 
9,5 

3.2 

7.6 

15.2 

7.6 

2. 

Pre 
Post 

change 

3.2 
7.0 
3.8 

3.2 

11.6 
8.4 

3. 

Pre 

Post 

Change 

8.8 

13.3 

4.5 

7.4 
18.4 
11,0 

4. 

Pre 
Post 

Change 

12.0 

20.5 
8.5 

10,6 
30.0 
19.4 

5. 

Pre 
Post 

Change 

63.8 

66.7 

2,8 

75.8 

84.2 

8.4 

6.9 

7.8 

10.2 

8.9 

12.1 

13.2 

19.6 

16.1 

5,2 

5.3 

9.4 

7.2 

3.2 

3.8 

3.6 

3.7 

9.1 

5.7 

13.4 

9.2 

5.9 

1.8 

9.8 

5.5 

8,2 

8.7 

12.6 

10.5 

15.6 

10.8 

19.4 

14.7 

7.5 

2.2 

6.8 

4.3 

11,4 

12*5 

16.2 

14,2 

24,8 

16,5 

32.8 

23.1 

13.5 

4,0 

16.6 

9.7 

69,3 

69.0 

93.0 

79.9 

74.6 

67.7 

98.6 

81.7 

5.4 

-  1.3 

5.6 

1.8 

#1.    Total  Practices  in  the  Home 
**1.    Toileting,    2.    Dressing   (including  Fastening),    3.    Undressing, 
Total  Dressing,    5. Vineland  Social  Quotients. 
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